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A BORDER BURN. 


I, 


WHERE Autumn runnels fret and foam 
Past banks of amber fern, 

Since track was none I chanced to roam 
Along a Border burn. 


II. 


The rain was gone, the winds were furled, 
No cloud was in the sky, 

So that there seemed in all the world 
Only the stream and I. 


III. 


At length upon a grey-green stone 
I sate me down to dream, 
Till, with its flow familiar grown, 
I thus addressed the stream : 
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A Border Burn. 


IV. 


“Dear Border Burn, that had your birth 
Where hills stand bright and high, 

Whose lowlier parent is the earth, 
Whose loftier the sky ; 


Vv. 


“ Half-heavenly therefore in your source, 
Withal to man akin, 

Betraying by your wayward course 
Vour mingled origin ; 


VI. 


‘Why, in a scene so fair as this, 
Not linger while you may, 
And lengthen out unchided bliss 


In childlike holiday ? 


VII. 


“Encircled here by native hills, 
And fringed by wilding flowers, 

With all your playmate sister rills 
To wile away the hours, 


VIII. 


“Past glowing heather, silvery sedge, 
You hurry on, and on, 

Rush at the rock, then leap the ledge, 
All eager to be gone. 


IX. 


“For you the mavis thrills the brake, 
For you the laverocks soar, 

And even snow and sleet but make 
You dance and sing the more. 
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x. 


“The water-ouzels dip and shoot 
Amid your flashing spray, 

Where flapping heron, skimming coot, 
Forage, and pair, and play. 


XI. 


“The forest doe forsakes the hill, 
Companioned by her fawn, 

In your clear pools to drink her fill, 
As darkness yields to dawn. 


XII. 


“When meadows gleam with burnished gold, 
Some tender-bosomed maid 

Comes down from far-off manse or fold, 
And, under birchen shade, 


XIII. 


“Trembles to tale of manhood brave, 
Or courtship long and sweet, 

And sometimes in your freshening wave 
Will dip her dainty feet; 


XIV. 


“And, deaf to sound from neighbouring glen 
Of summer-cooing doves, 

Hear but your voice, and deem it then 
The voice of him she loves. 


XV. 


“ And, be the season keen or kind, 
Frowning or fair the sky, 

The poet, with his musing mind, 
Hither will ofttimes hie, 
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XVI. 


“ And listening, lost among the fern, 
To murmur sweet or strong, 

Now not less strong than sweet, doth learn 
To modulate his song. 


XVII. 


“ And, thus attuned to every string 
Nature is skilled to strike, 

Mellows the thoughts that comfort bring 
To glad and sad alike. 


XVIII. 


“Friends fond and faithful such as these 
Why do you long to leave, 

For scenes that, since untried, can please, 
But lure you to deceive? 


XIX. 


“The forward quest, the feverish chase, 
Foul city, venal mart, 

Will cloud the fairness of your face, 
And desecrate your heart. 


XX. 


“Here betwixt fern and flower you still 
Can wind and wander free ; 
There granite banks will curb your will, 


And chain your liberty.” 


XXI. 


I ceased. But though I paused to learn, 
No answer seemed to come, 

And, save an onward-bickering burn, 
All now again was dumb. 
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XXII. 


It rolled and rippled, swept and swirled, 
No other sound was nigh; 

So that there seemed, in all the world, 
Only the stream and I. 


XXIII, 


But, like the babbled words that make 
The mother’s heart rejoice, 

Slowly the stream’s soul seemed to wake, 
And find a human voice: 


XXIV. 


Till, waxing stronger and more clear 
Still as it rushed along, 

Its answer sounded on mine ear, 
Lucid as poet’s song: 


XXV. 


“Here was I born, here nursed and bred, 
From here shall carry still 

Something of moor and bracken-bed, 
Something of heath and hill. 


XXVI. 


“Yet, like to you, who suckled first 
Where becks through boulders wind, 

In youth from loving bondage burst, 
And left your home behind, 


XXVII. 


“To seek the far-off larger life 
Where mind with mind contends, 
On peaceful fields, in generous strife, 

To further loftier ends; 
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XXVIII. 


“So do I quit my native hills, 
Red rowan, hawthorn pearled, 
My brother braes, my sister rills, 

To find a wider world, 


XXIX. 


“ And, with a half-reluctant heart, 
Leave dingle, dale, and wood, 

To bear a meek but manly part 
In burdened brotherhood. 


XXX. 


“Why should I selfishly remain 
A simple mountain stream, 

Or shrink, because some earthy stain 
Cloudeth each heavenly dream? 


XXXI. 


“Chide me not, then, nor seek to stay 
The current of my soul. 

Though conflict check or chafe my way, 
The Ocean is my goal; 


XXXII. 


“Where I from sea to sea shall ride, 
Shall roll from shore to shore, 
And with the Universal Tide 


Be one for evermore ; 


XXXITI. 


“Yet, by Heaven’s Law of Love allowed, 
Revolving, to return, 

Wafted by wind, and borne on cloud, 
Still be a Border Burn.” 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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THREE YEARS WITH 


My connection with the Met- 
ropolitan Fire Brigade came 
about in this wise. In the 
year 1883 I had just come 
down from Cambridge, and 
was casting about in my mind 
as to the direction in which I 
should make my first start in 
life. It is a difficult enough 
problem for most young men 
to solve, and in my case was 
not rendered easier in that I 
was at the time a martyr to 
what the faculty were pleased 
to term “ hepatic troubles,” and 
the only hope that they held 
out of my not becoming a per- 
manent invalid lay in my tak- 
ing up some thoroughly active 
occupation. On the other hand, 


family affairs stood in the way 
of my betaking myself to the 


colonies. While I was in this 
dilemma I had the good fortune 
to make the acquaintance of 
Captain Shaw, who, in fact, 
was a distant connection of 
mine, and at his invitation 
attended two or three of Mrs 
Shaw’s Wednesday afternoons 
at the Brigade headquarters in 
Southwark Bridge Road, some 
of the principal attractions of 
which were the turning out of 
the engines to imaginary calls 
for the benefit of the visitors, 
and the opening of the work- 
shops, stables, and other inter- 
nal economy of the Brigade to 
general inspection. Being curi- 
ous to see more of the life, I 
next obtained leave from Cap- 
tain Shaw to spend an occa- 
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FIRE BRIGADE. 


sional night at Headquarters on 
the chance of getting a run 
with the engines. The very 
first night Messrs Silver’s estab- 
lishment in Cornhill took fire. 
We went on, I think, about 
midnight, and did not come 
home till just before daybreak, 
and that in the month of Decem- 
ber ; I was wet and dirty, but 
happy. Here was the profes- 
sion which would give me 
plenty of exercise, and at the 
same time allow of my keeping 
in touch with my family. It 
was not without its prizes, too ; 
and, what was by no means its 
least advantage, it was not over- 
crowded, as other professions 
were. I would be a fireman. 
My relations were horrified 
at the proposal. I talked over 
the matter with Captain Shaw. 
Even he, I think, was rather 
inclined to look at it from the 
purely conventional standpoint 
of its being contrary to the 
received notions of what a young 
man ought and ought not to 
do with himself, and did not 
wax so enthusiastic as I had 


perhaps expected at the idea 


ef my wanting to follow in his 
footsteps. But he was very 
kind, and said if I had quite 
made up my mind I had better 
start on the drilling and other 
training necessary to qualify 
as a fireman, and, after I had 
been through it all, if his in- 
structors gave a satisfactory 
account of me, he would give 
me a certificate. The Chief 
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Officer of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, in those days of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, 
was the Chief Officer, and when 
he said a thing could, should, 
or might be done, there was no 
further question about it. 

I started next day. There 
were about ten of us in the 
drill class, some of whom have 
since risen to be officers, while 
others have retired to private 
situations, or gone back to sea 
after availing themselves of the 
opportunity afforded them by 
the Brigade of taking a rest (?) 
on shore—a not uncommon 
practice with a certain per- 
centage of the recruits, though 
of course they were not able to 
play the game more than once. 
Being the only landsman among 
a lot of seamen, I was naturally 
at a disadvantage in the matter 
of knots and climbing, and 
more especially in carrying on 
at a dizzy height, with per- 
haps only twelve inches or so 
of foothold, as though one were 
on the firm ground below ; but 
I think I was fairly successful 
in disguising such qualms as I 
suffered when I first had to go 
aloft. 

We had escape drill most 
mornings, and engine drill of 
afternoons ; nine to twelve, and 
one to four, every day except 
Saturday, which was cleaning- 
up day; and I was at it reg- 
ularly from the 2nd of Jan- 
uary to the end of March, when 
I was passed out of the class. 
Escape drill included every 
variety of life-saving, and the 
manipulation of ladders to cope 
with every conceivable emer- 
gency that might arise in the 
course of a real fire. It was by 
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far the hardest training of any 
that the incipient fireman had 
to undergo. The escapes in 
use in the Brigade at that time 
were of the old-fashioned type, 
with fly ladder bolted to and 
folding over on to the main lad- 
der, wire shoot below the main 
ladder, and first-floor and sup- 
plemental ladders stowed on 
the carriage frame and main 
ladder respectively: a some- 
what cumbrous form of ma- 
chine, which has now been 
superseded by the telescopic 
escape, in which the auxiliary 
lengths are run up out of each 
other by means of a winch and 
endless wire-rope, and the 
shoot is dispensed with al- 
together. We had to run the 
escape across the yard; pitch 
it against the wall and block 
the wheels; throw up the fly 
ladder, either alone or with one 
of the additional lengths at- 
tached,—an operation which, 
especially in the latter case, 
took some strenuous hauling at 
the lever lines at the foot of 
the fly ladder, the mechanical 
advantage, till the dead-point 
was passed, being so greatly 
against the men; go up to a 
window or on the roof, and 
carry or be carried down in 
turns; then come down, make 
up the ladder, run round the 
yard again, and so on. Or we 
would unship the fly ladder 
and use it in conjunction with 
the first-floor or supplemental 
lengths apart from the mair 
ladder, in view of possible cases 
where space or obstructions 
would not allow of the escape 
being brought close up to the 
fire in its entirety. Or we 
would practise lowering the 
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head of the escape on the run 
to take it through an arch, 
raising it again immediately 
after it had passed through; 
or throwing up the fly ladder 
while the main ladder was 
standing with its head un- 
supported, as would have to be 
done in some of the narrower 
streets and lanes where the 
only room for the swing of the 
fly ladder could be obtained 
fore and aft, the additional 
lengths required being carried 
up and attached afterwards. 
But to go on detailing the 
various exercises through which 
we were put would become 
wearisome ; the permutations 
and combinations which could 
be got out of the constituent 
parts of the old fire-escape were 
legion ; and there were few, if 
any, circumstances under which 
the fireman might at some time 
find himself called upon to act, 
which twenty years of exper- 
lence had not taught Captain 
Shaw and his officers to foresee 
and provide against. 

Carrying down was the most 
nervous part of the escape drill 
—to me, at anyrate. I didn’t 
mind being carried down in the 
least, and I think the other men 
preferred carrying me down to 
anybody else, probably because 
not only was I one of the lightest 
in the class, but there was also 
less of me lengthways to inter- 
fere with the free use of their 
arms and legs while passing 
down the escape. The subject 
on whom carrying down has to 

practised has to lie down in 
as limp a heap as possible, and 
try to forget that he has a back- 
ne or any other of his natu- 
ral bodily functions, so as to 


simulate a person temporarily 
overcome by suffocation. The 
rescuer then turns him on to his 
back and lays him out decently, 
with his arms and legs care- 
fully smoothed down in a 
straight line with his body, 
as if he was a Sunday coat 
going to be put carefully away ; 
and having done that, turns 
him over on to his face, and, 
getting hold of him under the 
arms, lifts him until he can 
put one of his knees under him, 
when he shifts his hold to his 
waist and raises him upright. 
He next grasps the other's left 
wrist with his right hand, and, 
stooping down, passes his left 
arm between his legs, or round 
her dress if a woman, letting 
the inert mass drop across his 
shoulders, so that when he rises 
he has got it as comfortably 
fastened round his neck as a 
lady’s boa, while he has his 
own arms free to get down 
with. Strapping great sailor 
men, as most of my comrades 
in the class were, naturally 
looked upon bringing down a 
trifle like myself as mere child’s 
play ; and I can truthfully say 
that, when I had delivered my- 
self over to their charge for good 
or evil, I never had the slightest 
fear of the latter happening to 
me, and could look down from 
their shoulders into the fifty 
odd feet of space below me 
with the utmost complacency 
—even at the somewhat tick- 
lish moment of stepping off the 
parapet round the top of the 
ladder. And I never once found 
my confidence in them to be 
misplaced. 

But there was a degree of 
responsibility about carrying 
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any one else down that I must 
confess I would have been very 
glad to shirk. Nor, when it 
came to my turn to take the 
active part in the operation, 
did there appear to be any 
very keen competition on the 
part of my colleagues for the 
honour of affording me the 
means to do so. Rather, in 
the earlier days of my drill, 
did it invariably happen that, 
when all the others had paired 
off and gone over the side, 
the last man left alone with 
me on the roof was either 
under the impression that it 
was his turn to carry me down, 
or else had been specially told 
off by the instructor to look for 
something, unspecified, that had 
been left on the roof, and so 
wasn’t available for my pur- 
pose. This wasn’t getting on 
with my drill, however; and so 
at last, with the aid of a half- 
crown, I managed to induce 
the youngest and slightest, and 
possibly the most reckless, of 
the class to let me carry him 
down; and with one or two 
pauses on the way, which 
were mainly owing to his 
making me laugh in spite of 
myself at his quaint reflections 
as to the kind of mess he was 
likely to become on the flags 
down below, we reached the 
end of our journey in perfect 
safety, but myself in a cold per- 
spiration all over. 

Having thus evidenced my 
ability to save a man’s life 
without breaking his neck, and 
the above-mentioned little busi- 
ness transaction having no 
doubt got about, I had no 
further difficulty in getting 
other candidates for the pro- 
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cess on the same terms: and 
by the time I had laid out some 
twenty-five to thirty shillings 
on this part of my education, 
though I had thought it wisest 
to leave the very biggest and 
heaviest of the class alone, I 
felt myself quite competent to 
handle any man or woman up 
to a stone or two heavier than 
myself. I think the officer in 
charge of the drill class was 
pleased with my progress, but 
he never gave me any direct 
encouragement as regarded my 
carrying -down performances. 
Indeed I began to notice that 
whenever I had brought my 
burden down to the bottom of 
the ladder, and was looking 
round for his approbation, he 
had always just remembered 
that he had important business 
on the other side of the yard 
and was on his way to attend 
to it. Probably his view of the 
matter was, that whatever 
right the other men might 
have to make arrangements 
with me in their individual 
capacity, he was bound to re- 
gard them as part of the 
Board of Works’ property, and 
so could not officially counten- 
ance anything savouring of 
risk to their market value. At 
all events, when the time came 
for me to pass out, and I was 
wondering whom he would tell 
off for me to carry down, he 
solemnly climbed up to the top 
of the escape, lay down in the 
gutter, and announced that ke 
was prepared to submit to the 
ordeal. He was a very large 
man, standing close on six feet 
in his shoes, and weighing 
something like fifteen or SIX 
teen stone, and I cannot say I 
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liked the prospect before me at 
all. It took all I knew to get 
him on to my shoulders, and in 
getting on to the ladder I all 
but shot him right over like a 
sack of coals; but we held to- 
gether somehow, and after 
what seemed to me like several 
hours descending, in the course 
of which I stopped three or 
four times to ask him anxiously 
if he could provide for his own 
safety in case I really had to 
let him go,—the very idea of 
which he most encouragingly 
scoffed at,—I accomplished my 
task, to find awaiting us in the 
yard a little crowd of his im- 
mediate juniors, who were kind 
enough to inform me that more 
than once while we were on 
our way down they had been 
confident of obtaining their 
long-hoped-for promotion. The 
officer in question has since been 
one of the Superintendents of 
the Brigade: I wonder if he 
ever reflects how near he was to 
having his career cut short for 
ever on that, to me, memorable 
afternoon. I am sorry to think 
that my sensations at the time 
were more of pride than of 
thankfulness; but for two or 
three weeks afterwards I felt 
as though I had been shut up 
three or four inches like a 
telescope. 

Other forms of life - saving 
which we were exercised in 
were the chair-knot and the 
Jumping-sheet. The chair-knot 
8a very simple adaptation of 
the double overhand knot, very 
tasy to make, and extremely 
comfortable to escape from a 
fire in; and I should recom- 
mend every prudent house- 
holder to get the nearest fire- 


man to show it him, and he 
may find it come in very useful 
some day. As regards the 
jumping-sheet practice, I have 
seen the jumper’s part of the 
performance described in a 
popular monthly magazine by 
an enthusiastic visitor to the 
Brigade as the most nerve-try- 
ing item in the whole of the 
fireman’s drill. This is not so. 
Holding the sheet is rather 
trying, as the impact with the 
extended surface of a heavyish 
body coming down from a 
second-floor window is apt to 
throw a severemomentarystrain 
on the holder’s loins; but the 
actual jumping, as I once heard 
one of the drill class appropri- 
ately remark about it, is as 
easy as falling off a house. All 
one had to do was to climb on 
to the window-sill and stand 
up outside; glance down to 
see that the sheet was there, 
and taut; then gaze up to- 
wards heaven, and step off into 
space, remembering to make 
oneself as limp as possible, as 
otherwise, if one came down 
too stiff, the rebound was in- 
creased, and one was apt to be 
shot off at the side of the sheet ; 
and there one was, as happy as 
if one was being tossed in an 
ordinary blanket. I do not 
think there was any part of 
my training that I enjoyed so 
much as the jumping. The 
sensation was as pleasant as 
that of diving off a height into 
water, with not nearly the 
same chances of hurting one- 
self. 

Then there was scaling-lad- 
der drill. The scaling-ladders 
are carried on irons at the sides 
of the engines, and are so con- 
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structed that the foot of any 
one will pass outside the head 
of any other; and the ex- 
tremities fitting into sockets 
provided for the purpose, a con- 
tinuous length of ladder can be 
built up to forty or fifty feet 
with safety, though beyond 
that it has been found advis- 
able not to go. They are not 
often used for life-saving, but 
chiefly for getting the hose in 
at an upper-storey window or 
over a wall, and for other pur- 
poses of that sort, for which 
their adaptability in the matter 
of length makes them especially 
suitable. The full complement 
of men for scaling-ladder drill 
is three, though it is also prac- 
tised with two; and the chief 
difficulty which it presents is 
that, all the additional lengths 
being added at the bottom, the 
foot of the already completed 
ladder being raised to a man’s 
height off the ground to receive 
the fresh lengths, the men, or, 
in the case of two-men drill, 
the man who has to do the 
holding up has a pretty tough 
job of it as the building process 
goes on to keep the head from 
getting out of the straight 
and coming down with a run. 
When one man finds himself 
called upon to put together 
scaling-ladders alone, he has to 
lay them out flat on the ground 
and butt them together there, 
afterwards under-walking them 
from the head till he has got 
them upright against the wall. 
I only did this once, when I 
was passing out, and I never 
want todo it again. To a tall 
man it probably wouldn’t mat- 
ter so much, as he can keep 
nearer the centre of gravity 
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while the ladders are passing 
the critical point ; but I hadn’t 
that advantage, and though I 
fortunately did neither, it was 
touch and go that I did not 
break either a blood-vessel or 
the ladders, or both. 

We had engine drill with the 
manual four days a-week, some- 
times with a full crew of six 
men, at others with five, four, 
and down to one,—the drills, 
which then numbered exactly 
one gross, being arranged to 
suit all these contingencies, as 
well as those of the lengths of 
hose and of suction that might 
require to be used. In the new 
drill book, which came out 
shortly after I had parted com- 
pany with the Brigade, the 
number of drills was reduced to 
forty-two. We were numbered 
off, and each of us had his 
allotted function in the setting 
up of the manual, getting her 
to work, and making up again. 
Then we changed rounds and 
went through it all over again, 
till every one had done every- 
thing. We were initiated into 
the mysteries of ranging down, 
flaking down, and piling hose; 
we had to lay it out round 
corners, shoulder it, get it on 
to roofs and in at windows, and 
lower it down again; to add 
lengths, take them off, and re- 
place damaged hose—in fact, 
go through nearly as severe and 
just as searching a course with 
the manual in the afternoon as 
we did with the escape in the 
morning. Passing out in en- 
gine drill consisted in getting 
the manual to work by oneself 
in the shortest reasonable space 
of time. I did it in a trifle 
under two minutes: it has 
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been done in one; but after all, 
though a fire may make a good 
deal of headway in five minutes, 
one, except in the case of what 
the newspaper reporter would 
probably describe as “a phenom- 
enally voracious conflagration,” 
would be hardly likely to con- 
stitute an insuperable handi- 
cap. 

All our manual drill was done 
in the dry ; but on Friday morn- 
ings we had wet drill, one or 
other of the steamers from the 
other stations coming down in 
its turn to Headquarters for us 
to work with. I used to enjoy 
those Fridays immensely : what 
with the busy thud-thud of the 
steamer and the rush of the 
water through the hose, it was 
so much more like the real 
thing than the ordinary drill, 
and I had hardly yet learnt 
then that the less excitement 
one feels about one’s fire work 
the better. The big canvas 
cistern, known professionally by 
the soul-satisfying name of the 
“universal dam,” was set up 
in the yard, and, the steamer 
having been got to work out of 
the tidal well in the centre of 
the yard,—a relic, I believe, of 
the old days when Headquarters 
was the London palace of the 
Bishops of Winchester, and 
Protestant martyrs used to be 
burnt in that very yard,—we 
were sent with the hose up the 
escapes standing against the 
buildings, and took shots at the 
dam with the deliveries—by no 
means so easy a job as it 
sounds, as, with the steamer 
working at full pressure, the 
back kick of the branch was 
sometimes so strong as to 
seriously imperil one’s position 


on the ladder—until we had 
filled it; by which time, if the 
tide was out and the water 
stood low in the well, we had 
generally emptied the latter. 
Then the suction was shifted 
into the dam, and after we had 
flaked down the hose according 
to prescription, we advanced in 
parallel lines the whole length 
of the yard, washing it down 
with a thoroughness and search- 
ingness that would have been 
hard to beat by any other 
method of carrying out the 
operation; the week’s work 
being thus virtually concluded— 
for on Friday afternoons we only 
took the manual to pieces, and 
our instructor gave us a lecture 
on its construction — with a 
practical illustration of all we 
had been learning during the 
preceding days, and a general 
clean up of things for Sunday 
thrown in. 

The ordinary routine for the 
newly joined fireman in my 
time was that he was drafted 
to some outside station when he 
had passed out of the drill class, 
only coming back to take his 
turn at the workshops after the 
lapse of some time. As there 
was no occasion, however, for 
me to be bound down by strict 
precedent, I went on to the 
workshops at once, and though 
I was not definitely told off to 
take any active part in the pro- 
ceedings there, yet by watch- 
ing attentively here, and bear- 
ing a hand to a job there, I 
spent a very profitable six 
weeks picking up what there 
was to learn of the arrange- 
ments of steamers and manuals, 
both external and internal, and 
the ailments to which they were 
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subject, with the remedies there- 
for, the tying on of couplings to 
the hose, the repair of hose, and 
suchlike; besides entering into 
the mysteries of standard 
gauges and sealed patterns, 
without a knowledge of which 
any one intending to go into 
the fire business would very 
soon find himself going astray. 

Nothing was actually manu- 
factured in the workshops; 
some of the gear was completed 
there, as, for instance, in the 
case of the hose couplings being 
tied on, the hose and the coup- 
lings coming from two different 
firms; but for the most part 
only repairs were carried on, 
and only those of the less serious 
kind: quite enough, however, 
to give the men a close insight 
into the nature of the appliances 
which they had to handle in the 
course of their business. I 
understand that the present 
Chief Officer has now done away 
with the system of passing 
every fireman in his turn 
through the workshops, and 
has introduced a body of artif- 
icers to do the repairs who are 
quite distinct from the firemen, 
having no more to do with fire 
extinction than the firemen have 
to do with the workshops. It 
is of course not for me to criti- 
cise ; but I cannot help humbly 
expressing my opinion that he 
has made a great mistake. 

And last of all I went to the 
floats to learn steam, and so 
complete my education. Learn- 
ing steam did not necessarily 
imply that I was to be instruc- 
ted in the whole theory of it, 
with all the reasons why cer- 
tain causes produced, or were 
likely to produce, certain effects ; 
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though, as it happened, for my 
own private gratification, I got 
up as much as I could on the 
subject from text-books, supple- 
mented by occasional talks with 
the Chief in the evenings. What 
was taught us on the floats was 
mainly confined to the effects 
that were likely to result from 
certain causes—in other words, 
we were shown in a more or less 
rule-of-thumb fashion how to 
handle a steamer without bring- 
ing either it or ourselves to grief 
over it. 

There were four floating sta- 
tions in those days: A, or Chel- 
sea, off the Chelsea Embank- 
ment; B, or Southwark, off 
Southwark Bridge ; C, or Wap- 
ping, off the Docks; and D, or 
Rotherhithe, off Rotherhithe 
Pier. These have been in- 
creased to five now, and the B 
float has been moved to Charing 
Cross. I was sent to the B 
float, as being then the nearest 
to headquarters, and set to 
acquire the rudiments of firing 
and engine - tending on board 
the Buffalo. She was a paddle- 
steamer, arranged so that by 
putting over a lever the paddle- 
wheels could be uncoupled from 
the main shaft and the pumps 
got to work off the same en- 
gines that drove her; very 
powerful in her deliveries, which 
were eight in number, but very 
cumbrous and slow, and further, 
by reason of even her compara- 
tively slight draught, difficult to 
bring into action at a waterside 
fire when the tide was running 
out. She had been one of the 
earliest experiments in steam- 
floats, and, despite her numer- 
ous disadvantages, had done 
good work in her time; but as 
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the resources of the Brigade 
increased in this direction, she 
was eventually superseded in my 
time,—the more convenient sys- 
tem of mounting powerful equil- 
ibrium fire-engines on to flat- 
bottomed rafts, which could be 
laid comfortably right on the 
mud, the motive power being 
supplied by fleet and independ- 
ently acting tugs, being uni- 
versally adopted. 

When the officer in charge of 
the float considered that I had 
been sufficiently grounded in 
the use of steam, I was put on 
board a raft, which had been 
thoughtfully moored farther 
out in the tideway, well away 
from the Buffalo, in case of any 
unforeseen accidents, and left 
alone with a big land steamer 
to do what I could, or liked, 
withit. It was the awkwardest 
steamer to handle in the Bri- 
gade, being direct acting, with 
the piston and pump rods in 
one, and the steam and ex- 
haust ports actuated by a won- 
derful contrivance something 
like a magnified clock escape- 
ment, which had a nasty way 
of sticking every two or three 
minutes, and having to be 
pinched over with a marling- 
spike, at the imminent risk of 
one’s fingers. The men always 
affectionately referred to it as 
the sausage-machine; and the 


Again contrary to the usual 
method of procedure in the 
training of the budding fire- 
man, I did not wait till I had 
finished my drill course before 
attending fires, but from the very 
first took to spending my nights 


officer, in taking what seemed 
to me to intimately resemble a 
last long farewell of me as I got 
into the dinghy to go to my 
task, put me on my mettle 
by affirming that if I could run 
that steamer I could run any- 
thing. 

I did run it, however; and 
that without any further con- 
tretemps than that, busily en- 
gaged as I had been in getting 
up my steam from cold water 
within the prescribed time and 
keeping up my steam-pressure 
when I had got it, I did not 
notice in which direction my 
branch was pointing; so that, 
when I did finally open my 
delivery-valve and get triumph- 
antly to work, the copious 
stream which issued from the 
nozzle, instead of returning 
peaceably as it should have done 
to the bosom of Father Thames 
whence it had been taken, de- 
scribed a magnificent parabola 
upwards, and for the moment 
devastated a large area on 
Southwark Bridge. That was 
soon mended, however; and 
after a week or ten days more 
of practice with the sausage- 
machine, so as to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with all its 
ins and outs and little eccen- 
tricities, I was reported to the 
Chief and received my certifi- 
cate. 


at the station, waiting for any- 
thing in the nature of a call to 
turn up. 

Headquarters being more or 
less of the nature of a district in 
itself, kept in reserve in case of 
any reinforcements being re- 
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quired in one or other of the 
four Superintendents’ districts 
—now five—into which London 
was divided, or of the personal 
attendance of the Chief Officer 
being rendered necessary by the 
serious aspect of the particular 
job in hand, it not unfrequently 
happened that, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of a home call or 
two to a curtain on fire, or 
something of a like minor 
nature, in our own immediate 
neighbourhood, brought in by a 
runner or our own particular 
alarm circuit, we got long 
periods of undisturbed nights in 
bed. I have known these periods 
extend over as much as three 
weeks or a month; and they 
generally seemed to come with 
chief persistence when any of 
my friends had elected to spend 
a night with me at the station 
in the hope of getting an op- 
portunity of seeing the Brigade 
at work. I only ever remember 
one of them who got a big turn- 
out for his trouble. Short of 
incendiarism, I did everything 
I could to make things pleasant 
for them ; but I am afraid that 
the principal feeling with which 
they went away in the morning 
was that our work was on the 
whole remarkably light, and 
that I was a distinct fraud. 
As a matter of fact, these 
long periods of rest were as a 
rule more than counterbalanced 
by the rapid succession in which 
the calls, once they did begin 
again, came in on the top of 
one another. I have myself 
attended three, four, and even 
up to six fires in one night; 
sometimes getting a sufficient 
interval between them to change 
my things, or even for a short 
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snooze; sometimes being sent 
on directly on the steamer’s 
return to the station by a man 
posted at the gate with the 
order not to draw our fire; and 
sometimes going straight on 
from one fire to the other with- 
out going home at all. It is 
in one of these two latter cases, 
especially in winter-time, when 
one has to forgo the antici- 
pated pleasure of shifting one’s 
wet, and often half - frozen, 
things for dry ones, and go on 
just as one is, that the true 
inwardness of the fireman’s life 
makes itself evident. 

And even when the fireman 
is spared the inconvenience of 
having to be as far as possible 
in two or three different parts 
of London at once, and is 
fortunate enough to have only 
one job to think about, it very 
often happens that job is sufli- 
ciently large in itself, and lasts 
a sufficiently long time, to 
satisfy even the most exacting 
appetite for work. I remember 
one fire, in a huge block of coffee 
warehouses down Wapping way, 
which burnt steadily from 
Saturday afternoon till the 
early hours of Tuesday morning, 
notwithstanding that for the 
first twenty-four hours every 
steamer in the Brigade, besides 
all the floats, was brought to 
bear on it ; while the ruins sub- 
sequently demanded the atten- 
tion of a small party of men for 
some three months further. 
And fires that took all we knew 
to get them under in ten oF 
twelve hours were by no means 
of frequent occurrence. A well- 
seasoned timber-yard, with a 
nice favouring breeze blowing; 
might always be safely looked 
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to to provide us with a whole 
night on our hind legs. 

Everything in the Brigade 
being of course centred in the 
Chief Officer, our telephones 
were generally pretty busy 
even through the quietest of 
nights, bringing in from the 
four Superintendents’ stations 
the accounts of the current 
events, great and small, of the 
Brigade, which they in their 
turn had collected from their 
outlying stations. I don’t 
think it need be considered 
surprising, therefore, that for 
the first month or so that I 
was down there I was in a 
continual state of jump. Every 
ring-up might be for some big 
job, and if I was taken un- 
awares I might miss_ the 
steamer. For the same reason, 
for the first few weeks of my 
traming I always lay down 
to sleep on my trestle fully 
equipped, except for my helmet 
and belt. Gradually, however, 
as I acquired more self-con- 
fidence, I shed one garment 
after another, until I eventually 
attained to the point where I 
could turn in in complete fire- 
man fashion, with nothing on 
but my flannel shirt and 
drawers, and without the 
slightest fear that the steamer 
would go on without me. 

One can easily train oneself 
to keep that part of one’s brain 
awake, whichever it is, that 
takes note of whether it is 
necessary for the rest of one 
to wake up or not, —also, I 
may incidentally add, to drop 
off to sleep at odd times when 
It is advisable to lay up a 
store of rest. These two ac- 
complishments, together with 
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a fairly intimate knowledge of 
the shortest route from any- 
where to anywhere in London, 
are about all the tangible 
results that yet remain to me 
of my time with the Brigade. 
I can always wake up, and 
fully wake up, whenever it is 
necessary ; and I can always 
drop off to sleep whenever I 
want to. I have got to an 
age now when I sometimes 
drop off without wanting to; 
but that has got nothing to 
do with the present purpose. 
I had the advantage over 
the other men that my sleep- 
ing-quarters were next to the 
watch-room, so that I was 
always aware of whatever was 
going on there at once. So 
when the message came in 
something to this effect, “ No. 
16 Clerkenwell has been called 
to a fire in the Gray’s Inn 
Road, manual and steamer 
gone on,” I merely noted it, 
and went on with my slumbers. 
Then a few minutes later, 
“Message from the fire in 
Gray’s Inn Road. It is a 
large building of four storeys 
well alight. Six steamers and 
three stand-pipes at work;” 
and I began to pull myself 
together for the almost inevi- 
table sequel. The officer on 
watch would communicate the 
message to the Chief or the 
senior on the premises for the 
time being, and in another 
minute the order would be 
given, “Horses for steamer,” 
and the clicker ringing the 
bells in the men’s rooms be 
pulled down. One of the 
watch ran to the stables to 
help to bring the horses out; 
another turned up the gas; a 
M 
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third removed the gas-burner 
from beneath the boiler of the 
steamer and extinguished it, 
a counterpoise immediately 
carrying it up to the ceiling 
out of the way; and a fourth 
put the lamps on the steamer. 
The men came tumbling down- 
stairs and took their places 
round the steamer; the horses 
meanwhile had been hitched 
up, and the coachman had 
climbed to his box ; the officer 
in charge swung himself up 
to the near-side brake lever ; 
the remainder of the men fol- 
lowed. Then the officer pulled 
at the door line hanging down 
in front of him; the doors 
swung open; and we were off 
into the night, lighting up the 
fire under the boiler as we went 
along, within a minute, often 
well within it, of the giving 
of the order. 

It is my proud boast that 
during the whole time that I 
was working with the Brigade 
I never missed the steamer 
once. My manner of proceed- 
ing was to slip into my trousers 
and boots, put on my helmet, 
and run out while still getting 
into my coat, with my belt, 
axe, and spanner hanging from 
my arm, leaving the finishing 
touches to be put to my toilet 
while we were going on. I 
wasn’t by any means the only 
one, however, to do a good 
deal of dressing al fresco, and I 
have spent some minutes of 
the journey vainly struggling 
to get into my coat, until I 
discovered that the man sitting 
back to back to me was in 
equal difficulties with the other 
half of it. There were occasions 
when my boots had dried so 
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very stiff that I had to take 
even them out to the steamer 
under my arm; but it is satis- 
factory to be able to record 
that I never started without 
my trousers. 

Barring the momentary feel- 
ing that the time is one at 
which all sensible people would 
be comfortably tucked up in 
their beds, turning out to a fire 
at two or three on a summer 
morning presents no_ great 
hardships. Indeed, if the 
summer happens to be a hot 
one, the general sense of fresh- 
ness and revivification about 
the air very soon reconciles one 
to the loss of sleep, while there 
is still warmth enough about 
to reduce the discomfort of a 
wetting to a minimum. Un- 
fortunately, however, the “de- 
vouring element,” as the news- 
paper reporter so delights to 
call it, evinces, with an extra- 
ordinary want of consideration 
for the fireman’s preferences, a 
marked propensity to break out 
most frequently during the 
darker and colder nights of 
the winter-time; and it is 
then that one begins to realise 
that the fireman’s life is not 
exactly all clover. There is no 
great exhilaration to be derived 
from the coming straight out 
of the engine-house doors into 
a thick black fog—a darkness, 
like that in Egypt of old time, 
that may be felt, and often even 
seems to require being pushed 
against ; great rolling banks of 
heavy sulphureous matter, of 
which one gets large chunks 
into one’s mouth and throat 
and lungs, and chokes and 
gasps and strangles over, the 
while that the steamer is slowly 
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feeling its way by the curbat a 
pace which would do credit to 
a funeral cortége, in the vague 
hope of possibly arriving on the 
scene of the fire before it shall 
be too late to save anything 
substantial of the property or 
even the lives involved. 

Or it may be that the world 
outside is all snow and ice, and 
that the pace has to be reduced 
to a minimum by reason of the 
unsafe condition of the streets 
for the horses. I will do the 
County Council the justice to 
say that, whatever else it may 
have left undone, it has done its 
duty in this respect, that when 
we have a fall of snow it takes 
it in hand at once, and does not 
leave it for weeks and some- 
times months to disappear as it 
best can in the ordinary course 
of nature, as used to be the case 
under the old régime. But 
still, with the Brigade having 
as it does to turn out at all 
times and seasons without wait- 
ing for anybody, there must 
even now be occasions when 
men and horses are compelled 
to pursue their weary way 
through the deep snow before 
there has been opportunity to 
remove it, with the heavy 
steamer ploughing into the 
drifts, and perhaps the bitter 
north wind driving the falling 
flakes with a sharp sting into 
their faces. We got it particu- 
larly hard in the big snow- 
storms of January 1886. There 
were a lot of jobs going on at 
that time, and I well remember 
one occasion when, to add to 
the general pleasantness of the 
surroundings, a wheel of our 
steamer came off on Southwark 
Bridge, and we had to spend a 
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happy hour or so in the blinding 
snow getting her up again. 
And whatever the County 
Council has been able to do in 
the matter of snow, it has not 
been able to overcome the dis- 
advantages attendant on work- 
ing in a hard frost. A fire 
with the thermometer a con- 
siderable number of degrees 
below freezing-point is one of 
the prettiest sights imaginable. 
The ground is very soon a sheet 
of ice; icicles hang from every 
ledge and window-sill of the 
burning building in spite of 
the furnace that is raging in- 
side ; the escapes are all out- 
lined in ice, as though they had 
been designed to place on some 
huge Christmas-cake ; and the 
men are more or less coated 
with ice, too, according to the 
degree of wetness they have 
attained. There is a certain 
amount of ludicrousness about 
it as well. Foothold is natur- 
ally difficult; and to see a 
dignified Superintendent sud- 
denly sit down while in the 
act of giving an order to an 
inferior confers an air of panto- 
mime on the proceedings which 
is very often rather disturbing 
to the equanimity of the by- 
standers, professionals or lay- 
men. But it is trying work 
all the same. It is all very 
well while you can keep inside 
the building, and get the benefit 
of the fire, but as soon as you 
come out your clothes begin 
to stiffen, and your fingers to 
numb, and your toes to all 
intents and purposes cease to 
exist ; till your whole feeling is 
that your very marrow is frozen 
to the core, and that the only 
hope remaining is to get some- 
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body to hang you up in front 
of a fire, on the off-chance of 
your gradually thawing out. 
The Chief once gave me the 
advice, as an old hand, apropos 
of the refreshments which were 
always served round at the 
close of all these long jobs, 
never to touch spirits east of 
the City Road, but to stick to 
the coffee. When therefore I 
state that at one of these hyper- 
borean fires I once assimilated 
three-quarters of a tumbler of 
neat Houndsditch brandy at one 
draught, and not only lived 
but felt grateful for it, I don’t 
think I need trouble to analyse 
my sensations any further. 
There used to be a tradition 
amongst the men, apparently 
of long standing, that big fires 
could always be reckoned on as 
likely to be most plentiful in 
the neighbourhood of quarter- 
days as regarded season, and 


on Saturdays as regarded the 
days of the week. The first of 
these calculations was, sad to 
say, based upon a very poor 
opinion of human nature ; the 
second on the not unnatural 
nor unreasonable assumption 


that, most warehouses and 
places of business being closed 
early on Saturday, any out- 
break of fire that might occur 
there would have a_ better 
chance than on other days of 
making good headway before it 
was discovered. From my own 
researches into the subject, I 
am a little inclined to believe 
that the men had allowed them- 
selves to generalise from the 
particular rather overmuch ; 
but, be that as it may, I must 
candidly own that some of the 
fires which did take place dur- 
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ing or somewhere near about 
the fateful fifteen days sub- 
sequent to each quarter-day 
presented features calculated to 
give rise to serious misgivings 
on the part of the reflective. 
Cases of simultaneous spon- 
taneous combustion in three 
separate bundles of rags in 
three different cupboards on 
three distinct landings; of full 
paraffin-cans having been dis- 
posed absent-mindedly upside 
down in the middle of floors of 
empty rooms, with the stoppers 
out ; of staircases having been, 
no doubt also quite by mistake, 
washed thoroughly down with 
paraffin instead of water, and 
very imperfectly dried, — all 
these and other similarly extra- 
ordinary coincidences have come 
under my notice in my time; 
but if, as not unusually hap- 
pened, the occupier of the prem- 
ises, no doubt overcome by a 
sense of the imminent risk he 
had undergone of losing his all, 
had withdrawn himself tem- 
porarily from the ken of man 
to get over the shock, who was 
to openly attempt to explain 
the mystery, and possibly render 
himself guilty thereby of casting 
a slur on a hitherto unblemished 
reputation ? 

One of the funniest things 
that I can recollect in con- 
nection with a quarter-day fire 
was in the case of a call we 
had one Boxing Night to a 
house well alight in a street, 
not unknown for its historical 
associations, in the Borough. 
We were some little time on 
the scene before the turncock 
arrived; he in his turn, when 
he did at last show up, was 
some little time more before 
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he could find the plug; and 
when he had ultimately found 
it and got it out, there was but 
the barest little dribble of water 
behind it. The South London 
water arrangements very sel- 
dom were satisfactory; but 
that is rather beside my story. 
Meanwhile the house which 
we had come to save was mer- 
rily burning away, and by the 
time we did get to work there 
was apparently very little of it 
except the outside shell left. 
Somewhere about that point 
one of the crowd of spectators 
which had as usual collected 
button-holed Mr Hutchings, 
the officer in charge, with the 
information that he believed 
the grandmother of the oc- 
cupier was in the house up- 
stairs. It was rather late in 


the proceedings to offer this 
information; and though Mr 


Hutchings did all he could to 
act upon it by mounting up 
to the top of one of the escapes 
and looking in at the windows 
to see if there was any possible 
chance of getting the old lady 
out, he had to content himself 
with the conclusion that she 
must have already long before 
fallen through to the ground- 
floor with the rest of the in- 
flammable contents of the 
house, and trust that her 
demise had been as painless 
and comfortable as it could 
be expected to be under the 
circumstances. 

About an hour later, when 
we had succeeded in getting 
the fire under, and were en- 
gaged in turning over the 
débris with a: view to discover- 
ing anything that might be 
there in the shape of charred 
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remains, there was a little 
bustle amongst’ the crowd out- 
side, and one of the men came 
in to Mr Hutchings with the 
news that the occupier of the 
house had returned and was 
waiting to see him. We ac- 
cordingly went out to inter- 
view him, and found him 
within the circle that was 
being kept by the police, 
heading a little procession, 
consisting of his wife with a 
baby in her arms, a grown-up 
daughter, two little girls, and 
the supposedly missing grand- 
mother, propped up, as became 
her years, between the aforesaid 
little girls When Mr Hut- 
chings and I first caught sight 
of them they appeared to be 
taking their misfortunes re- 
markably calmly ; but as soon 
as the man realised who Mr 
Hutchings was, he raised up 
his voice in bitter lamentation, 
in which he was ably supported 
by the rest of his family, that 
“it was ’ard on a bloke as ’e 
couldn’t take the missus and ’is 
grannie and the kids out to 
the pantermime without findin’ 
’is ome gone when ’e got back.” 
Mr Hutchings sympathised 
with the bereaved outcasts as 
far as time and circumstances 
could permit, but business is 
business; and so, without any 
more unnecessary delay, he 
proceeded to put the usual 
questions to the head of the 
family as to the extent and 
nature of the premises, the 
names of himself and his land- 
lord, &c. When he came to the 
inquiry, “Were the premises 
insured ? ”— 

“Oh yes!” replied the man 
without a moment’s hesitation ; 
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“Tve got the policy in my 
pocket ”! 

And he then and there pro- 
duced it. Mr Hutchings’ 
private comment to me, as we 
returned home on the steamer, 
was that we didn’t always say 
all that we thought, which of 
course might have meant 
anything. 

I think the grandest fire 
I ever attended was the one 
I have already referred to, 
in the coffee warehouses at 
Wapping. At first it was 
only confined to one end of 
the block, and early in the 
morning we had it well in 
hand, and the steamers were 
beginning to make up and go 
home, leaving a small force to 
finish off the job with stand- 
pipes. Then some idiotic busy- 
body of an outsider, it was sup- 
posed, went through the build- 
ing, leaving the fireproof doors 
open; and in a few more 
minutes the whole block, filled 
with jute sacks as it was, 
was in a blaze from end to 
end, presenting the appear- 
ance of a vast Jubilee illum- 
ination. Everything had of 
course to be got to work 
again; and the next thing 
that happened was that the 
whole of the riverside front 
fell bodily outwards in one 
piece, like the front of a doll’s 
house, sinking the nearest float 
through sheer weight of bricks, 
and only giving the men just 
time to jump for their lives 
into the water as they saw the 
wall coming. A huge column 
of flame shot up into the air 
high enough to be seen for 
miles round London; and after 
that all the fat was in the fire, 
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so to speak, and there was 
nothing left to be done except 
to go stolidly on pouring tons 
of water on to the ruin and 
prevent the fire getting on to 
do further mischief in the 
neighbourhood. 

A somewhat curious feature 
of that fire was that for some 
hours, when things were at 
their worst, the gutters were 
running with the most delici- 
ous-looking café noir. The 
water, entering the building 
in comparatively fine streams 
as it did from the branches, 
naturally got boiled almost 
immediately, and then, per- 
colating the coffee-sacks from 
top to bottom, took all the 
strength out of them, and 
came away in the form stated. 
I can’t say I tried the inviting 
beverage myself,—I had my 
suspicions that it might not 
be all that it appeared,—but 
a good many persons in the 
crowd did, and I understood 
that they found it quite to 
their taste. 

Incidentally I may mention 
that I was as near coming to 
an untimely end on that oc- 
casion as I have ever been in 
my life. I was with another 
man in charge of a_ branch 
some little way inside the 
building on the ground-floor. 
The warehouses being, as I 
have already intimated, con- 
structed on the fireproof sys- 
tem, there was a good deal of 
iron about, amongst the rest a 
quantity of cast-iron pillars 
supporting the several floors, 
which by this time were pretty 
well red-hot. We had got the 
fire comfortably surrounded on 
both the land and the water 
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sides by now, and where my 
comrade and I were working 
we could see the deliveries 
from two or three other 
branches better than the men 
who were in charge of them 
probably could, and that they 
were impinging uncomfortably 
close to more than one of these 
pillars. My mate sang out to 
the man on our right to keep 
his water more to the right, 
so as to be clear of a pillar— 
but it was too late; smack 
came the water on to the 
pillar: there was a loud snap, 
as of a stick of glass break- 
ing, and a rumbling and a 
tumbling up above us. My 
companion remarked, “I’m 
off!” I replied, “So am I!” 
We dropped the branch like a 
hot potato, and bolted clear of 
the building like a couple of 
rabbits. When we turned to 
see if we could do anything to 
get the branch out, the place 
where we had been standing 
was filled choke up to the 
doorway with coffee-sacks. I 
am not going into a digression 
here on the merits or demerits 
of modern fireproof buildings ; 
all I will say is, that they 
are uncommonly nasty places 
when they have got a fire in 
them. 

I was present at three of the 
fires which took place on the 
premises of that unfortunate 
benefactor of his race, Mr 
Whitely, and practically burnt 
him completely out every time. 
The place, like most others of its 
kind, was almost as good as cer- 
tain to go in its entirety once a 
fire started inside, the numer- 
ous communications between 
departments and floors necessi- 
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tated by the business gratui- 
tously lending themselves to the 
spread of the flames, not to 
speak of the enormous amount 
of ready-made fuel afforded by 
the nature of the goods stored 
there: and though between the 
second and third occasions that 
I attended Mr Whitely had 
been to the expense of having 
iron doors put up throughout. 
When, after the third fire was 
over, I accompanied the Chief 
through the building, everything 
was clean gone again, except the 
iron doors, which were stand- 
ing up on their own ends 
amongst the desolation, like 
the gates in an Irish landscape. 
A rather pretty sight was pre- 
sented at that last fire, by 
the way, in the shape of the 
lady employées, who had been 
tumbled out from their dormi- 
tories above the shops into the 
street in all stages of déshabille ; 
and I couldn’t help appreciating 
to some extent Lord Eldon’s 
feelings when, on a somewhat 
similar occasion, the place 
where he had hidden the Great 
Seal went entirely out of his 
head. 

My luck with regard to really 
sensational fires, such as at 
theatres and the like, was not 
very great. Of big jobs I saw 
plenty, but very few of them 
were of a kind the memory of 
which is likely to endure out- 
side the Brigade itself and the 
immediate circle of those con- 
cerned in the loss. I was present 
at two events, however, which, 
though they can hardly be 
classed as big fires, were of suf- 
ficient importance to take their 
place in the history of the time. 
I mean the dynamite outrages 
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at the Tower and Westminster 
Hall, which both took place 
on the same morning. When 
we got to the Tower the fire 
was practically all over; but 
the arms were lying about all 
scattered and broken, the tro- 
phies had been blown off the 
walls, and portions of the ceil- 
ing had come down; there was 
a great hole yawning in the 
floor, and the windows of the 
Banqueting Hall were all blown 
out; the flagstaff was blown 
away, and the clock had its 
face blown out. I remember its 
striking me at the time, how- 
ever, that the dynamiters would 
have been wiser to experiment 
on some other building, for very 
little, if any, further damage 
was done to the structure. 
People didn’t jerry-build when 
that was put up. 

While we were waiting for 
further orders, word was brought 
of the additional explosions in 
Westminster Hall and _ the 
House of Commons, and I 
went on there with the Chief 
in his van. By the time we 
got there, however, there was 
nothing to be seen but a huge 
hole at the foot of the stair- 
case, and some of the windows 
broken, and the poor policeman 
who by his bravery had averted 
so much of the worst effects of 
the explosion being tended on 
the floor till the ambulance came 
to fetch him away. He was 
fearfully mangled, poor fellow ; 
but it is satisfactory to think 
that he lived to reap the re- 
ward of his self-sacrifice to 
duty. Inside the House of 
Commons there was a com- 
plete wreck, the benches being 
all torn up and lying about, 
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as if the members had been 
bear-fighting. 

We also turned out to the 
explosion under London Bridge, 
the circumstances of which re- 
main a mystery to this day. 
The bomb was apparently placed 
on a ledge under the spring of 
the arch, but did no particular 
harm. From certain fragmen- 
tary portions of attire which 
the police found on the same 
ledge, it has been supposed that 
the perpetrator of the attempted 
outrage got blown up himself; 
and, for my own part, I de- 
voutly hope that such was the 
case. 

Fires involving loss of, or 
risk to, life on the part of the 
sufferers did not come in our 
way very much, but of course 
amongst the home calls which 
we got there were a few of 
these here and there. I think 
the most terrible job at which 
I attended was that at which 
the poor servant-girl Alice 
Ayres lost her life under such 
sad circumstances. It was at 
an oil-shop in Southwark that 
the fire took place, and by the 
time we got there the shop itself 
was a burning fiery furnace, 
throwing out a blast of heat 
that scorched the very hair on 
one’s head when one approached 
nearer than the other side of 
the street. The owner’s wife 
and her boy must have suc- 
cumbed almost at once to the 
smoke and heat: poor Alice, 
when we came up, was engaged 
in dropping the children out of 
the second-floor windows to the 
firemen below. She had got 
all three of them out safely, 
and then her own turn came. 
The jumping-sheet by that time 
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had been prepared for her, and 
climbing out on to the window- 
sill, she made ready to jump. 
Probably the exertion of saving 
her master’s children from the 
midst of all that pungent suffo- 
cating smoke had exhausted 
her, for when she did jump, it 
was short. She caught on the 
lintel projecting above the shop, 
turned over, and, missing the 
sheet, fell heavily on the pave- 
ment, mortally injured. She 
was picked up and carried 
away to hospital at once, but 
nothing could be done to save 
her, and she died in a few 
hours, every bit as much a 
martyr to duty as any soldier 
on the battlefield. 

There was another death at 
that fire—that of the owner of 
the shop himself. He, poor 
fellow, died a martyr to his 
anxiety for his money. He 


had been reported as having 


escaped ; but when the fire was 
over, nothing could be learnt 
of his whereabouts, till Mr 
Hutchings and I, while going 
over the house, found him with 
his legs entangled in the rungs 
of the ladder leading from the 
attic floor to the roof, head 
downwards, and charred to a 
cinder, but with his cash-box, 
which he had evidently gone 
back into the house to fetch, 
still firmly gripped under his 
arm. He had no doubt found 
his retreat by the stairs cut off, 
and attempting to escape by 
the roof, had found the trap- 
door locked, and so perished. 
Maybe it was his all that was 
in the cash-box, so there is no 
_ to think too hardly of 
lim. 


One or two of the injuries 
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that I have seen incurred in 
the course of fires have been 
quite uncalled for. For in- 
stance, on one occasion we got 
a call for a room on fire about 
a hundred yards from the 
station. We were there in 
about two minutes; and, on 
entering the door, were im- 
mediately encountered by a 
heavy body that had been 
violently hurled down the 
stairs, and nearly threw the 
lot of us off our legs. This 
missile in question proved to 
be the aged and dropsical 
father of a family: the fire 
proved to be nothing more 
than a window-curtain alight ; 
but the old gentleman’s four 
stalwart sons, believing it to 
be the right thing to do under 
the circumstances, had heaved 
him down, preparatory’ to 
taking any other steps to 
remedy the mischief. I believe 
he was rather badly hurt as 
the result, and had to go to 
hospital: whether he _ subse- 
quently recovered I know not. 
Another very flagrant case of 
misplaced energy was that of 
an old lady, who was so much 
overcome by the alarm of a 
fire four or five doors away 
from her down a mews that 
she deliberately opened her 
bedroom window and jumped 
out, thereby incurring a severe 
compound fracture ! 

Iam sorry that I cannot claim 
to have ever saved anybody’s 
life, or anything more import- 
ant than a stuffed chimpanzee, 
which I brought down from 
the upper storey of a taxider- 
mist’s in Oxford Street. I 
really forget why I did it, as 
it was, strictly speaking, the 
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Salvage Corps’ business: pro- 
bably it was by way of some 
joke with the other men. At 
anyrate I never got any credit 
for it; and the strict rules of 
the Brigade forbade my even 
getting the chimpanzee to 
keep. 

In spite of my having at- 
tended in my time something 
like four hundred fires, I was 
lucky enough to come off with- 
out being badly hurt once. 
The worst that ever happened 
to me was to fall some ten or 
twelve feet off an _ escape, 
breaking the force of my de- 
scent on the top of Mr Port’s— 
the officer in charge of Head- 
quarters—helmet, and cut my 
knee rather badly: the result 
being that I got a touch of 
blood-poisoning, and my leg 
swelled to such an extent that 
I couldn’t get on my clothes 
for a fortnight; and, to my in- 
tense chagrin, was thereby de- 
barred from being present at 
the Paternoster Row fire, one 
of the biggest jobs of its time. 
I once was nearly drowned in 
the basement of a warehouse 


in Cheapside. I had gone 
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down the steps leading to it, 
and seeing a lot of packing- 
cases sticking up three parts 
out of the water that had’ 
collected there, supposed that 
the floor was only submerged 
some three or four inches, and 
accordingly stepped boldly off 
what I took to be the bottom 
step into about six feet of the 
treacherous fluid. I was for- 
tunately hauled out immedi- 
ately by the scruff of the neck, 
like a terrier, by a man who 
was following me; otherwise, 
with my long boots and all, I 
should have stood a very poor 
chance. Another time I stum- 
bled into a jam-vat in the 
Borough, and though I was 
carefully scraped down and put 
to soak, I was painfully con- 
scious of smelling like a school 
feast for weeks afterwards. 
But I never broke a limb, or 
my neck, as my relations were 
so fond of prophesying I would. 
I won’t say that they wished 
it; but I am not at all sure 
that in their secret hearts they 
weren't rather disappointed 
that I didn’t. 
G. NUGENT-BANKES. 
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THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. ! 


PART I.—MY LEGACY OF FAMILY HISTORY. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE BLOSSOMING OF THE RASCAL. 


THE cast shoe was the pivot 
of all their fortunes. The 
Nether Bowes couple, it seems, 
did not miss it on Charlotte’s 
return; nor did they note her 
flustered condition, caused by 
her fright, and the race along 
the shore, and anxiety about 
concealing the whole matter, 
if it could be concealed, or of 
explaining it if it could not. 
The gloaming sheltered her; 
but indeed her true cloak was 
their own alarm, woven of Rab’s 
whistle and stave of song that 
Sunday morning. The moment 
she entered, Charlotte was aware 
of something amiss: they wore 
it like a mourning ; and having 
no inkling of its cause, she im- 
agined that the news of her 
morning’s dallying in the 
Silver Wood, if not of her 
whole day’s truancy, must have 
reached the Back Bowes _ be- 
fore her. 

Her mind was soon put at 
ease of that alarm. It was 
Rab’s habit of a Sunday night 
to call in upon the Seton house- 
hold on his way back to St 
Brise. That was only friendly, 
for his way lay past their door. 
At such times Charlotte and 
he were wonderfully indifferent 
to each other, or affected to be 
so: whether that was easier 
after the meetings earlier in 
the day in the Silver Wood, 


let you lovers say. To-night, 
while it was still long before 
his customary hour of coming, 
Aunt Janet took Charlotte 
aside and warned her that Rab 
must not show face there that 
night. 

“He shamed us all to-day,” 
she said, and told Charlotte 
how. Charlotte’s own _per- 
formance, ranged alongside 
Rab’s in the light of Janet’s 
and James’s displeasure, did 
not look very pretty ; where- 
upon she conceived that a great 
injustice was being done to 
Rab, and, with a glowing pity 
for him at her heart, set forth 
to warn him from the Nether 
Bowes. 

We are to suppose that Rab 
little needed the pity, and that 
he cared for it less, for he made 
a great laugh at the affair. 
That way of taking it suited 
Charlotte’s present mind; it 
threw a shade or two of grey 
into her own blackness, which 
kept comparing itself with 
Rab’s. All the same, that way 
of taking it would not do with 
James and Janet, when they 
made the discovery of her 
offence, which might be any 
minute; and, try as she would, 
it was with a poor show of 
Rab’s lightness that she re- 
counted to him her own doings 
of the day. 
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Her decline—obedience to the 
call of an outward-bound ship 
from the hill of Cluny, and the 
delicious paddling in the roman- 
tic waves — was easily under- 
standed by Rab: therein she was 
like a piece of himself. I gather 
that even thus early he had 
begun’ to know himself; later, 
the rascal showed that he could 
read himself like a book. When 
she came to the escapade of the 
yellow rocks, with its answer- 
ing signal of the sea-gull’s note, 
and the barefoot flight along 
the shore, Rab hummed and 
whistled so mightily that she 
fancied that her sin must be 
blacker even than her fear of 
being found out had painted it. 

Then he began to examine 
her about the adventure. He 
made an especial point of the 
beach being empty save of 
herself and the black-a-vised 
men. 


“No other grievous revolters 


9? 
? 


among the people 

She was certain that no one 
saw her save these two, unless, 
of course Hey! Rab was 
laughing at her! But—but— 
and here ever was the sting 
of the story—she had left her 
shoe behind on the sand. It 
was a witness to her decline 
for any who cared to precog- 
nosce it. 

“And the men? What were 
they like?” Rab _ continued 
with his questioning, ignoring 
the shoe and all its conse- 
quences. “A _ black-a- vised 
man” (as she had told him, 
and he filled in the portrait) 
“cracked with years, and a cloak 
hunched round his shoulders, 
making him look like a cock- 
roach on its hind-legs?” 

‘“‘That’s the man,” Charlotte 
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cried, startled by the sight of 
him again, called up by Rab’s 
description. 

“And the other lad — the 
handsome one?” 

Now that she thought of it, 
he was familiar somehow,— 
she seemed to have cast eyes 
on him before. 

“ Passing through the Bowes 
in a cadger’s cart,” Rab 
suggested. 

“Yes, yes,’ Charlotte cried 
again. “And you know him, 
Rab? And, maybe, he knows 
me, and will bring the shoe to 
the Nether Bowes, and then—— 
What’s a bit whistle to bidin’ 
away from the kirk all day?” 

“You may well ask,” cries 
Rab in great glee, until Char- 
lotte got into a fever at the 
thought of it. Then he com- 
forted her with a gallant resolu- 
tion—or so she read it. 

“T ken the two ne’er-do-weels 
brawly,” he said. “Smuggling 
rascals both. I'll get back your 
shoe for ye.” 

At word of smugglers she 
was in a fiare of concern. She 
would fifty times rather the 
loss of her shoe and the dis- 
covery of her truancy, of her 
tryst even, than that he should 
risk his life with the bold and 
wicked smuggler. But he just 
crowed at her. She didn’t know 
the bold smuggler. He was a 
poor creature. Once he was 
a man, and would have cut 
a hatchet down your backbone 
as soon as look at you. But 
if she knew him now, as well 
as he knew him, she wouldn't 
count him a snap—which was 
true. Besides, the smugglers 
as likely as not would never 
touch her shoe. It would have 
leave to lie on the sands until 
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the tide came up and washed 
the dainty thing away. The 
tide wasn’t full till two o’clock 
that morning. He knew that. 
He noticed most things, he 
said, and crowed again. And 
the moon was full early, and 
if he were quick—if she could 
forbear delaying their adieux 
now: “ Morning’s our time for 
a particular téte-d-téte, but 
then we’re a queer pair ””—who 
knew but that he could recover 
her shoe still by the light o’ 
the moon. And to-morrow 
night—never mind how—or the 
next night at worst, if she 
would mak’ an errand to the 
Silver Wood she would find it 
in yon fork of the fir where the 
chaffinch sat on eggs. Never 
mind how it was to be there: 
‘there it should be. And now— 
ae fond kiss, and he was off on 
his adventure. 

With that she had to be con- 
tent. And, indeed, for the 
moment it comforted her pride 
greatly that the shoe might be 
hers again, and that the dis- 
covery of her day’s ill-doing 
should rest on the slender cord 
of a chance inquiry by some 
of their neighbours about her 
absence from the kirk. 

Now my father, who was in 
the Excise, as you have been 
told, was at this time an officer 
at St Brise, and likely to remain 
there, or on the same level some- 
where else, unless his own exer- 
tions took him a step higher. 
Marriage with Miss Grace Trail, 
which he was ettling for at this 
time, might have lifted him— 
and ultimately it did; but so 
far fortune had favoured that 
match little, and Mr Trail, Miss 
Grace's father, had not favoured 
It at all. So it seemed that 
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advance lay with his own exer- 
tions. Most folk, and Rab was 
one of them at that time I con- 
ceive, took Mr Shirra for a 
dense man; whereas he was 
only an awkward, who saw and 
hoped for much,—wherein, I am 
told, I take after him. 

“True, true; you’re like him 
i’ the head,” Rab said to me 
once in after-days. “Your 
father was a fell clever man wi’ 
his head; but he wasna very 
happy in his manner.” 

He had, indeed, a way of 
hitting upon the right thing, 
but of coming at it so unskil- 
fully that men put down his 
discernment to his luck. It ill 
became Rab to labour that 
point. It was my father’s for- 
tune to have that vagabond’s 
unusual wit set against his own 
in most of his enterprises—his 
ill-fortune. It began with this 
affair of Black Veitch, and the 
two played a game of checkers 
all their days. 

Most of my knowledge of 
the Black Veitch affair was 
gathered from my father’s lips, 
and they were unwilling. It 
came out in random shafts of 
bitterness against Rab—not the 
best way of getting at the 
truth. Yet, I daresay, I have 
the strings of the story. 

Some whisper had _ gone 
abroad about the sea- gull’s 
signal, and it came to my 
father’s ears and seemed a 
happy find for him, especially 
as he and the coastguard were 
in a rivalry for the catching of 
Black Veitch and his gang. 
Their doings were notorious, 
and whichsoever of the officers 
should steal a march upon the 
other in their capture was cer- 
tain of a feather in his cap, and 
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a round sum in his pocket to 
keep it oiled. 

I suppose, too, that there was 
an informer, as usual, and that 
my father had bought him for 
his own ear. At any rate, he 
came to know where this par- 
ticular cargo was to be landed, 
and the vessel that was to bring 
it, and even the vessel’s where- 
abouts off the coast. So, when 
Rab reached St Brise on the 
Sunday night, or rather to- 
wards the Monday morning, 
and made down to the shore 
(for Charlotte’s shoe— but he 
went very warily, whatsoever 
his reason may have been, and 
it may have been habit only), 
he came plump upon my father 
and his men. But for his wari- 
ness, he must have discovered 
himself to them, for the moon- 
light still lay on the shore: as 
it was, he made a clean survey 
of their disposition, and with 
his knowledge could understand 
its meaning, —my father and 
the main body well hid by the 
yellow rocks, where (so my 
father’s information was) the 
cargo was to be floated, with 
outposts at the doo-cot to the 
westwards and on the footpaths 
above where they led to the 
landward road. All this Rab, 
out in the moonlight hunting 
Charlotte’s shoe, had discovered 
a good two hours before the 
tide was at flood; and long ere 
that, be sure, Black Veitch had 
it all at his fingers’ end, and 
had changed his course accord- 
ingly. 

My father and his men lay 
listening for the noise of the 
oars. It was a quiet night, 
and the sound came just when 
and where they expected it— 
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towards the flood-tide when the 
moon died, and away out in a 
line with the tail of the rocks, 
By-and-by it ceased, and that 
also they had expected; but 
not that when it began again, 
it should be short and choppy 
and yet fainter, as if the boat, 
wheresoever it was, had changed 
its tack. Then, too, the man 
at the doo-cot slipped down to 
tell my father that he had seen 
a flash well to the eastward, 
towards Torrie Town, and by 
the time he reached the main 
body they had all seen it, and 
heard—so it seemed—the sea- 
gull’s note faintly from that 
airt. But my father, being 
cock-sure, I suppose, in his in- 
formation, which he had kept 
to himself, and proud of how 
he had laid his plans, would not 
budge. And in a little, to 
justify him it appeared, the 
ki-ak sounded from the rocks 
more immediate to them. And 
so it kept sounding, coming 
nearer if anything, but slowly; 
and my father gave the order 
to lie low, which was done even 
until the tide was on the ebb 
again. But no seizure was 
made. Then my father was 
got to believe that the game 
was up for that night. He had 
been outwitted; and it was 
characteristic of him, for he 
was given to bursts of heat, 
that by a sudden command he 
spread his men along the shore, 
and among the rocks, and 
through the wood inland beyond 
them to the main road, with 
orders to take man, woman, 
and child they should find, and 
bring them to him. 

And, by-and-by, those down 
on the shore came upon Rab 
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walking very gingerly over the 
wet beach and carrying a shoe 
in his hand. 

Rab, of course, had a fine 
story ready on his tongue’s tip. 
I have never known him with- 
out one. He had come down 
to the beach to pick up a shoe 
that was lost. It was a leddy’s 
shoe. He repeated that tale 
when they brought him before 
my father where he stood fum- 
ing by the outgoing tide at the 
yellow rocks. 

“And there—they could see 
for themselves—he had found 
the shoe. Whose? Ah,” and 
he made a mighty man-o’-the- 
world mystery over that. 

“Doubtless,” said he, with a 
turn of his eye that took in the 
whole band, but pivoted on my 
father, —“ doubtless some of you 
ken how inconvenient it is at 
times, and how delicate, to 
mention a lady’s name.” 

This was a thrust at my 
father, of whom the town’s 
gossip had it that some nights 
before he had boggled at toast- 
ing his mistress,—I think be- 
cause (but I never knew the 
rights of the story) her father, 
the Provost, was of the com- 
pany. 

There was a kind of snigger 
among some of the band, which 
whipped up Rab’s impudence 
like a top. 

“Tm not ashamed of my 
trade,” he continued ; “but I'll 
not say that it finds favour wi’ 
the lassie’s people.” 

“T ken your trade fine,” cries 
my father, all heated. A dull 
man, they called my father: he 
was the first of all that country- 
side, it seems, to read Rab to 
the bottom. “I ken your trade 
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fine,” he cries, “and mine 
is to catch you at it. To- 
morrow I'll have ye before the 
bailies.” 

“To-morrow I’m at your 
service,” says Rab; “to-night 
still, Pl not deny, I ha’e busi- 
ness wi’ her whose name is no’ 
to be mentioned.” And he 
passed the shoe again under 
my father’s eyes. “I’m happy 
to say that her folks haven’t 
found out our little ploy yet.” 

“By God!” says my father, 
“to-morrow I'll cage ye.” 

“I’m thinking,” says Rab, 
“that in the meantime some 
other bird’s escaping you.” 

And, surely enough, at the 
moment he spoke, the ki-ak 
sounded far to the east again, 
and a flash sprang up among 
the rocks there. 

My father drew off his men 
and hurried them all eastwards, 
and Rab was left alone. He 
mounted among the bushes 
above the shore, and watched 
the lights flash fainter and 
fainter, beyond Torrie Town. 
By-and-by the sound of oars 
from Torrie Bay reached him, 
and with a chuckle he struck 
northwards on the Back Bowes 
road. 

The next day the town was 
in a ferment about the smug- 
gling case. It was known that 
Mr Shirra in the Excise had 
been outwitted, and the folks 
were not sorry, and still less 
surprised ; but they cocked 
their ears at word of Rab’s 
connection with the affair. As 
the week wore on, more and 
more of them kept coming 
lounging about Eben’s shop, 
where Rab sat with extra clever 
things on his clean lips, while 
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Eben watched him from the 
corner of his eyes. 

Mr Shirra had laid an infor- 
mation against Rab before the 
Provost and bailies. So far as 
Provost Trail was concerned, 
my father might have spared 
his breath; and there is no 
reason why I should beat about 
the bush in telling why. Of 
course, there was his opposi- 
tion to Mr Shirra’s courting 
of his daughter; but in truth 
that was little more than an 
outcome and corollary of the 
other thing I am aiming at. 
He had a very deep interest 
in these ventures of Mr Black 
Veitch. Some people in the 
Provost’s place would have wel- 
comed a family tie with my 
father. An interest in the 


Excise would have been a fine 
reserve string to his bow in 
the event of the other strings 
playing him false. 


But the 
Provost was not of that kind. 
He was a man of siccar spirit, 
and he showed it, not only in 
making no terms with the 
enemy, but in taking his steps 
so that he needed not to make 
them. If Black Veitch had 
turned king’s evidence on any 
day, it would have puzzled him 
to discover Mr Trail’s hand in 
any of his dealings. 

But if the Provost pooh- 
poohed my father’s story, and 
not without some flouts at my 
father’s intelligence, the bailies 
were eager to take the matter 
up. It was close upon the 
*Thirties now, when suspicion 
of well-stated authority seemed 
the likeliest qualification for 
municipal office. So in a quiet 
colleaguing way behind the 
Provost’s back, the bailies and 
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one or two of the councillors set 
about probing the affair deep. 

One thing they found that 
looked ugly: Rab’s landlady 
testified that on that Sunday 
night he had not come in be- 
fore she fell asleep ; and think- 
ing to shelter Rab, she had 
added, “but that was nothing 
by-ordnar.” The bailies seized 
upon this, and drew from her 
that Rab was aye a late bird. 
When they and Mr Shirra 
came bursting west to Eben’s 
shop and tackled Rab with this 
admission, the rascal answered 
that he could have told them 
all that himself, and indeed had 
done so. 

“IT was late,” he said, “ find- 
ing the shoe, as I told Mr 
Shirra there; and as I told 
Mr Shirra, too, I had to return 
the shoe that night, and return 
it I did.” 

Perhaps, Rab added, seeing 
Mr Shirra had such a wonder- 
ful short memory that he forgot 
that, he could maybe sharpen 
his recollection by recalling 
various civilities that passed 
between them. 

“Whose shoe was it?” cried 
my father, flushing hotly. 

“You'll pardon me, gentle- 
men,” says Rab, turning to the 
bailies with a laugh in his 
mouth, “but that’s my _busi- 
ness.” 

As to the matter of use-and- 
wont lateness, “I’m a kind 0’ 
romantic lad,” he explained, 
“for all that I’m just a tailyer,” 
at which Eben looked at him 
sharply again, “and fond 0 
communing wi’ Nature. In 
fact, I can think o’ nothing 
more entertaining, unless it be 
a crack wi’ the bailies.” 
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“Rab,” cried Eben, tired of 
the suspicion likely to rest 
upon his shop, “you'll either 
redd up this matter, or you'll 
march.” 

Ha! the rascal was keen 
enough to clear it up, but at 
his own time and in his own 
way. How far before this he 
was in the Provost’s confidence, 
or the Provost was in his, I 
cannot say; but now, at any- 
rate, I know, though it was not 
suspected by any then, there 
was a great deal of laying of 
heads together between them 
up at the Provost’s house of 
nights. Did you know them 
as I do, you would laugh to 
think of these two confederates, 
so disproportioned in years, 
playing at the exchange of 
confidences. I think it very 


unlikely that the Provost gave 
Rab one single hint to fasten 


on; and just as unlikely that 
Rab needed one hint to aid him 
to the knowledge of all the 
Provost’s secrets. They were 
well-matched wits, though Rab 
was to prove the keener. 

I have heard Rab on the sub- 
ject in later days. 

“D’ye ken, Dauvit,” he said, 
“between the Provost, who 
died highly respected and is 
lying up i’ the auld kirkyard 
there with a mighty load 0’ 
ill-designed granite on top of 
him, — between him and me, 
whose end, I mak’ bold to say, 
you believe likely to be lament- 
able, there was just this great 
difference,—I’ve been honest to 
mysel’, You'll not understand 
It, Dauvit, being yourself one 
of the dying - respected order. 
Huts! You're angry. There’s 
toom for all kinds, man; and i’ 
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faith in this assembly of a world 
them that come masked are 
given most elbow-room. My 
consistent way o’ living is the 
same thing as that grand essen- 
tial symmetry in music which 
you have heard Mr Parabo dis- 
coursing about with that feck- 
less artist would-be son-in-law 
o mine, Richard Clephane. I 
tell ye, sir, it’s not a question o’ 
morals, — of good respectable 
living, which is just accidental 
morality. It’s a question 0’ 
‘Have ye the gift? D’ye feel 
yourself standing outside the 
world, uplifted like, an’ seeing 
it whole, like a diorama at the 
Kirktown market?’ The man 
that has that gift, lad, is an 
artist, and I tell you, if he’s 
true to it, he'll be a kind oO’ 
vagabond all his days.” 

“Then I’m glad I haven’t the 
gift, Rab,” says I. 

“ Perfectly, Dauvit, perfectly ; 
that’s a sentiment that throws 
a light on the whole question.” 

That chatter of Rab’s is be- 
yond my comprehension, which 
is exactly what Rab said; but 
it needs no special wit to see 
that he was goading these per- 
sistent bodies of bailies into 
having him up before them, 
and to guess the reason why. 
It was mischief partly, doubt- 
less; just a wicked delight in 
fooling them in public. But 
there was always roguery be- 
hind his roguishness. He had 
up his sleeve a trump-card, to 
be played before all the world ; 
rather than keep it there, I 
declare, he would have shamed 
his mother. 

On the famous—nay, notori- 
ous—day of the Blossoming of 
the Rascal, the most distin- 
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guished man in the court, and 
all St Brise was there, was the 
lad in the dock. The bailies 
looked down from the bench a 
little shiftily, for Rab’s head 
had a confident, jerky throw- 
back, like a red gamecock’s, as 
his glance travelled, full of 
secret, from them to Provost 
Trail. The Provost, in his usual 
coat of blue and brass, and 
yellow waistcoat, watching the 
fun from the outskirts of the 
crowd, edged away from Rab’s 
eye, it was so familiar; so that 
in the dim light of the court- 
room he was like a vari-coloured 
shadow moving on the wall. 
There had been no talk of his 
defending Rab himself, though 
he was a lawyer, his business 
being above bailie-court work. 
Nor could he have done it so 
well as the friend of Rab’s 
choice, one Rolland, the Writer, 
a new-comer who had attached 
himself to Rab almost from 
the first day of his entering 
the town,—by a kind of free- 
masonry, I suppose, for this was 
his first case in a long career of 
getting rogues out of scrapes by 
the skin of their teeth. 

And over against Rolland, of 
course, was my father, poor 
cock-sure man, deep in his life- 
long business of trying to 
sharpen his wits on that rascal 
Rab, and confident of succeed- 
ing. He had got some fresh 
evidence, the knowledge of 
which gave a crow to his voice 
as he went through the old 
story of connecting Rab with 
the shore, and the landing of 
a cargo somewhere on it. A 
load of the illicit stuff, he ex- 
plained, had been discovered in 
a disused quarry in the Porter’s 
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Brae, which was to the east of 
the road to the Bowes, and that 
very day a witness had come 
forward who had seen Rab in 
the neighbourhood of the quarry 
on the Sunday night. And my 
father called Thomas Crummles, 
the herd on Milton. 

I question if, excepting Rab, 
there was a man in court who 
knew Tam when he stepped 
into the witness-box that day. 
In my time, a score of years 
later, he was “The Philan- 
derer,”—a bye-thing to every- 
body’s hand, a reprobate token 
in the exchange of the town’s 
humours. And he first went 
out of his course on the day he 
testified against Rab. My God! 
It makes me ill to think how 
many ships may have been lost 
through being signalled by that 
rascally barque. 

Before the bailies Tam told 
his story plainly enough—with 
a glibness of tongue, indeed, 
which may have been his 
weapon as a Philanderer, for 
in no wise else did he look the 
part. He had in his tending 
some sheep in fields that Milton 
took from Gospetry, and on the 
Sunday night, or rather the 
next morning—it was nearer 
four than three o’clock—he had 
left them and was walking 
homewards along the Bowes 
road, and was close to where 
the St Brise road cut it, when 
he heard voices. A minute 
later, or maybe two, just as he 
arrived at the crossing, a mar 
came up from the Porter’s Brae 
and turned past him into the 
road to the Bowes, and he 
recognised that it was Rab 
Cuick. He could not be mis- 
taken, dusky light as it was,— 
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it wasn’t the figure that he 
recognised so much as a bit 
whistle that came from the 
teeth of it. “I would ken Rab 
Cuick’s whistle amang a mil- 
lion,” Tam said. So sure was 
he of his man that he had cried 
out, “Good morning, Rab!” 
but Rab had paid no more 
heed to him than just to stop 
his whistle and hurry on. By- 
and-by, when about half-way 
up the Brae to the quarry, he 
heard voices again, and be- 
hind him, on the Bowes road 
he thought, the sound of a 
sea-gull—a queer beast to be 
screeching at that time o’ day 
—and immediately two or three 
figures scrambled out of the 
quarry-hole against the streak 
of light in the east, and there 
was a sound of wheels, till all 
was quiet. It was himself who 
found the stuff in the quarry, a 
day or two later, of which they 
had heard tell from Mr Shirra. 

Taken with what had gone 
before, it was a damning enough 
piece of evidence, and the bailies 
nodded, and the blue shadow 
slipped round the wall uneasily 
to get a glimpse of how Rab 
was taking it. And that ras- 
cal’s white teeth were laughing 
in Rolland’s ear as he got up to 
cross-examine Tam. 

The lawyer had understood 
Tam to say that he was out 
that night on his duties as the 
Milton herd. It was so, Tam 
said. And when he had first 
heard the voices he was on the 
road between Gospetry and the 
cross-roads at the Porter’s Brae 
— somewhere, probably, near 
the by - road leading to the 
manse of Bogie? 

“The same,” said Tam. 
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“ Now, Thomas,” said Rol- 
land, “will you swear —on 
your oath, remember—will you 
swear that it was the Milton 
sheep, and not Nelly Moyes in 
Bogie manse, that was your 
errand that night?” 

Tam swore to heaven that it 
was the sheep, and with a red- 
faced vehemence that sent a 
ripple of laughter over the court, 
that broke in a little guffaw in 
the Provost’s corner. 

“So you tell the court,” con- 
tinues Rolland, “that you had 
not visited the manse-kitchen, 
and had the misfortune to be 
detained beyond elders’ hours ? ” 

“That was in the outgoing,” 
roared Tam, his gills matching 
his red hair. 

In the middle of the laughter, 
I believe, my father got up to 
protest against this line of 
questioning ; but these were in- 
discreet and humorsome days, 
and the bailies would not have 
missed the scandal for the con- 
viction of a dozen Rabs. 

“So! It was on your road 
to see your sheep that you paid 
a visit to the manse. And you 
were late of leaving—wearing 
on to midnight. How did you 
leave, by the way? Was it by 
the front door, or the back?” 

Tam fidged and fumed ona 
change of legs. 

“Out with it, Thomas,” 
Roland bullied him. “But 
perhaps you don’t remember 
how you left?” 

“T have gude reason to mind 
it,” Tam blurted. 

So he had, to his dying day. 
Rab was prompting Rolland 
with questions now so loudly 
that the lawyer did not need to 
repeat them. The court-room 
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was dissolved in laughter that 
anticipated the joke. Only the 
blue shadow on the wall bit his 
fingers on his smile, observing 
Rab_ keenly: this lad was dis- 
covering himself overly clever 
for a confederate. And poor 
Tam, in torment on his stand, 
like a goose on a hot gridiron, 
boggled over the story of his 
philandering: how the minis- 
ter’s wife, thinking that she 
heard strange voices, had come 
to the kitchen, and Nelly and 
the other wench had pushed 
Tam out of sight into the 
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poultry-house adjoining, from 
which he had only escaped 
through a window in the loft. 
His entry set the hens and ducks 
clucking and quacking. 

“What ails the ducks the 
night, Nelly ?” her mistress had 
asked ; and “Oh! it'll be a 
strange drake among them,” 
answered the other maid. 

“That'll do for the Philan- 
derer,” cried Rolland ; and, after 
the roar with which this story 
filled the court,— 

“Call Miss Charlotte Seton 
of the Back Bowes.” 


CHAPTER V.—RAB CUICK’S CHARLOTTE. 


Her pale face trembled as 
she entered ; and for a moment 
she shrank back upon old Robin 
Cook and my uncle James, who 
were following herin. Her gaze 
fluttered round the court till it 
rested on Rab; then, at sight of 
where he stood, a flush mounted 
to her brows. 

“It was all my fault,” she 
cried, and pushed forward to 
beneath the bailies’ bench. 

To this day, all St Brise can 
tell so much of what they call 
“the witnessing of Rab Cuick’s 
Charlotte.” 

Rolland handed her into the 
box, and with a knavish wit 
bade her speak simply what 
she knew. 

“The Sabbath before last,” 
she said, “I was late in getting 
to St Brise. The bells had 
rung in, and instead of going 
to the kirk I went down to the 
shore past the harbour, and 
waded along to the rocks. 
And when I was wading, I 
heard the sound of a sea-gull, 


and—and it minded me 0’ 
something — and I gave the 
note back without thinking, 
and there on the rocks above 
me was a black-a-vised man, 
and I ran to St Brise. As I 
ran another started up along- 
side of me, and I ran harder, 
and when I got to St Brise it 
was without one of my shoes, 
and I had to go home with- 
out it.” 

Rolland put her a question 
as she hesitated. 

* And did you recover your 
shoe, Miss Seton?” 

“T told you already that Rab 
Cook got it for me,” she an- 
swered, facing the lawyer. 
“ You see,”—she turned to the 
bailies,—“ when I got back to 
the Bowes, I told Rab the ad- 
venture of my losing it ; and he 
said that as soon as he got down 
to St Brise that night he would 
seek my shoe on the shore, and 
I was to look in the Silver 
Wood, the next day or the 
next, in the tree where the 
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chaffinch nests, and I would 
find it. And soIdid. On the 
Monday forenoon I went to the 
wood, and there was my shoe. 
They were my Sabbath shoes, 
and I have them on now. 

“ And I’m sorry,” she said,— 
she turned to the Rascal, and 
the blue shadow on the wall 
shook,—“it was kind o’ you, 
Rab, and I’m sorry I’ve got you 
into trouble.” 

“It wasn’t you that brought 
me here, Chatty, or brought 
you either, but just your ain 
ungallant freend, Mr Shirra 


“Tush!” cried Rolland over 
his shoulder. “Let me ask 
you one more question, Miss 
Charlotte. Have you ever seen 
or spoken to Mr Cook here 
since that Sunday night?” 

“Rab? No!” answered Char- 
lotte. “I wasn’t allowed out 
last Sabbath.” 

Her own words tore the veil 
from her own eyes, helped, per- 
haps, by a little laugh that 
went round the court at the 
thought of that fine gracious 
lassie under any Back Bowes 
thumb—Uncle James’s thumb, 
for example. In a flash she 
had explored the whole course 
of events to their fountain, as 
she thought—this narrow re- 
ligion of her uncle and aunt, 
against which something in her 
had always revolted. That was 
why they were ill at Rab’s bit 
whistle. That was why she 
minded the loss of her shoe; 
why Rab, for the finding of 
It, was standing in the dock. 
That was why —the blood 
leapt in her with a new in- 
spired pride—why she, her 
consecrated self, stood vailed 
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for the sport of this burgh 
crowd. 

I have but a dim glimpse of 
her feeling, for my nature is 
not like hers; but my own 
Charlotte’s is, and every day 
now that wonderful country is 
revealed to me. 

“Ts that all?” she cried, with 
the imperiousness of the woman 
awakened. 

The new note, and the sight 
of her so haughtily transfigured, 
startled the court, from the 
bailies to the scum at the door, 
and she had to repeat her ques- 
tion ere they told her she might 
go. Rolland sought to assist, 
but she set him back with a 
look. The blue shadow had 
flitted through the crowd to 
the foot of the steps. When 
the Provost held out his hand 
to help her down, she glanced 
at him for a second, and then 
took it. God knows I like 
neither him nor his kind; but 
there was a touch of quality 
in him that brought him nearer 
than any of us to Charlotte at 
that moment. 

Even old Robin, her great- 
est friend and confidant in the 
Back Bowes, disaffected her 
now. They were standing in 
the street behind the court- 
house waiting for Rab, whose 
acquittal was certain. Up the 
wynd from the street came the 
hum of the town’s tongues, and 
by an instinct she knew her 
name was the refrain of it. 

“We'll go home, uncle,” she 
cried. 

“Won't you wait and see 
Rab?” asked Robin. 

“No, no, no,” she cried, and 
set off on the road to Back 
Bowes. 
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James followed, with the 
thought that it was a re- 
generate sign to see her so 
ashamed of herself; but grad- 
ually something in her gait as 
she dragged him at her heels 
made him doubt if her shamed- 
ness was of the kind he had in 
mind, and he panted on with 
a “gey queer thing” trembling 
on his lips. > 

On the grassy knowe above 
Cluny, she took off her Sabbath 
shoes. Uncle James, all spent 
with the climb, sat down be- 
side her. Once more her eyes 
fell upon the Firth, of blue 
and green inlay, and on the 
ships far out with their sails 
set for the silver streak that 
shot into the North Sea. The 
sight of them startled afresh 
her proud and perturbed spirit. 

“Why did you take me 
there? Why? Why?” she 
cried, leaping to her feet, and 


James, looking up at her with 
his hand on his side, thought 
the girl was mad. 

“It was your own misdoing,” 
was all he could say. 

She looked at him for a 
moment; then she dropped on 


her knees at his side. The 
stupid honest man looked about 
him in wonder and alarm: all 
was hushed and still, the long 
shadows lying sleepily on the 
grass and gorse, and the sharp 
salt breeze from the sea filling 
the air here without a murmur. 

“Was it misdoing?” she 
asked. “Then why does not 
my heart tell me of it?” 

He laid a hand upon her, 
gently. 

“You do not understand 
me?” she said. 


“TI don’t understand you, 
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we'll get home to Janet.” 

Following my Uncle James 
and Charlotte some three hours 
later came old Robin Cook on 
an errand of comfort—seeking 
it at the same source. The day 
had become more exciting after 
they had left him—its revela- 
tions following one another so 
fast that his mind was dazzled, 
and kept winking over them 
still. The bailies had given 
young Rab a handsome acquit- 
tal wherewith to cock his 
beaver, and some advice about 
not doing it again to vex the 
lug beneath it. The Provost, 
taking the occasion of handing 
Charlotte out of court, had 
crept away to his own house. 
My father I can fancy making 
use of a backdoor way, the 
thought of his mistress and 
promotion farther off than ever 
gnawing inside him. Rab was 
escorted down the Townhouse 
steps by a riff-raff crowd 
hoarse - throated in gratula- 
tion: he would know how 
little triumph there was in 
that, or if he did not he was 
soon to learn. Once on the 
pavement, he could see the 
respectable craft cruising about 
the High Street opposite, pre- 
serving between him and them 
the wide berth of the causeway. 
Presently Eben Smith hailed 
him. 

“You needn’t mind coming 
back to my shop,” he said. 

“ But I’m acquit,” cried Ray. 

“Honourably acquit,” said 
Eben. “All the same I haven't 
a board for you.” 

Rab was himself again in 4 
twinkling. 

“Man, I’m sorry to hear 
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that,” he cries. “I knew that 
these ill-fitting hose and things 
you have been sending home 0’ 
late had done you no guid, but 
I never thought your trade was 
leaving you so fast as all that.” 

The little tailor came dancing 
round Rab in a fury, swearing 
out of his big beard that no ill- 
fitting clothes had left his shop 
in all the six-and-twenty years 
he had sewed in it. 

“Well, well,” said Rab. “I 
shouldn’t have whispered a 
word about it—and in front of 
so many of your customers, too ” 
(nodding over his shoulder at 
the ragged ne’er-do-weels behind 
him)—“ so long as you had need 
o me. Though, Heaven kens, 
I’ve been tired for many a day 
of the poor class of work that 
comes your way.” 

Eben stopped in his protes- 
tations, and laughed. 

“Rab Cuick,” he said, “I’m 
afraid you’re a bad rascal.” 

The rascal shook himself clear 
of the lousy crowd with a chir- 
rup, and crossed over to the 
tailor. 

“Therein, Mr Eben,” he said, 
“you misjudge mankind, I 
think.” 

“Not you, at any rate.” 

“So be it. Each one plays 
his cards, such as they are: ilka 
one for himself, according to his 
nature. Mine, I confess, is queer. 
I hold an unco hand; and by 
the same token so do you, Eben, 
though maybe you’re not so 
fond of displaying it. And the 
Provost, too,—the closest sitter 
of usall! God’s sake! Human 
nature’s queer — three or four 
strings at the most, and there’s 
not a tune you cannot play on 
one o’ them.” 
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“Humph!” says Eben. 
“Your tongue was aye good 
company.” 

His foot was already in the 
swim of passengers on the pave- 
ment again. 

“But mind you,” he cried, as 
he was borne away with it, 
“T’m done with you for work.” 

The crowd swirled and 
bubbled round Rab in curiosity 
and amusement. From the 
outer rim of it old Robin Cook 
was crying— 

“What means Eben, lad?” 

Robin’s blood was up, because 
of a dozen wrangles on his way 
hither. When left by James 
and Charlotte, he had dropped 
down to the High Street, 
triumphant, in search of his 
boy Rab. The High Street 
was a battlefield for that hero’s 
repute. Its main intrench- 
ment was the fact of his 
acquittal, but that had many 
weak spots for such as wished 
to be enemies, and these were 
assailing them hotly. Down 
the street came Robin, engag- 
ing and scattering them with 
parental fury. When the 
honest, avowed detractors were 
routed, his sense of Rab’s inno- 
cence mounted to conviction 
point. There were others, slan- 
derers in friendly masks, who 
chuckled at Rab’s successful 
off-come as the crown and glory 
of his exploit. Clever dog (so 
they seemed to say): to do it 
and to save his skin! Robin 
was upon them in an instant, 
giving them the lie in their 
teeth, but they laughed at 
him. 

“Who are you, old _hot- 
blood ?” 

“The lad’s father.” 
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“He’s a credit to you!” 

And Robin wondered. His 
belief in Rab was down near to 
doubting. 

Fresh from this warfare, 
Robin reached the crowd about 
Rab in time to hear Eben’s 
words, 

“What means 
cried. 

“Just what he says,” an- 
swered Rab. ‘“He’s short o’ 
work for me.” 

Down the stream, in which 
he was bobbing, Eben cried 
back— 

“ Your laddie’s lying, Robin.” 

“T want a word with you,” 
says Rab to his father, walking 
into the causeway, where Robin 
joined him. “Step in with 
me to the National here, for 
peace.” 

The National stood hard by, 
and Rab led the way by the 


Eben?” he 


close door into the parlour. 
Rolland and a crony or two 
were just coming out. 

“By Gad!” he cries, “here’s 


the rascal himself. We were 
just saying ¥ 

“This is Mr Cook, my father,” 
says Rab, disengaging the 
lawyer from his friends, and 
leading the way into the room. 

“TI congratulate you, sir,” 
says the impertinent Rolland. 

“ And I thank you,” answered 
Robin with a rustic courtesy, 
“for your helping hand to 
Rab.” 

“Just a formality, Mr Cook, 
a formality. You have a son, 
as doubtless you’re aware, that 
never gets into a hole that he 
doesn’t ken a road out of.” 

“T’ve newly got an inkling 
of it,” Robin answered, his 
doubting heart in his mouth. 
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“Mr Rolland is not the man 
to act in a case without the 
surety of his client having 
right on his side,” suggested 
Rab. 

‘Mr Rolland’s an unco of a 
lawyer, then,” Robin answered, 
trying to throw the dust of 
his own humorsomeness in the 
eyes of his doubts. “But I’m 
glad to ken,” he added, looking 
at the lawyer with a wistful 
eye—“I’m glad to ken that 
Mr Rolland is satisfied, as we 
are, o’ his client’s innocence.” 

“Of his client’s evidence. 
Gad! it was a clever stroke 
of you, Rab, to bring that lass 
here,” the lawyer chuckled. 

“Begging your pardon, sir,” 
says Robin, “that’s not the 
way to speak of it—or I hope 
it is not. If it was a stroke, 
in your meaning, the skin it 
saved covers the meanest soul 
of all God’s creatures. As an 
honest accident, it’s still a mis- 
fortune. The parade of that 
lassie’s sensibility, or of any 
lassie’s, is a heavy price, if you 
think of it, for the declaration 
of the best o’ men’s innocence, 
—and that Rab, I’m feared, is 
not you.” 

“Your sentiments are nobly 
spoken, sir; they do credit to 
your own sensibility,” says 
Rolland. 

“The sensibility of the nat- 
ural musician,” cooed Rab. 

“To be sure,” Rolland caught 
him up. “I had forgotten—or 
nearly—all you have told me 
about your father’s gift. The 
taste even better than the 
practice, I think I’ve heard 
you say?” 

“Not so bad, not so bad,” 
cried old Robin, crowing. 
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“Fingers not so supple as 
once they were, but the feel- 
ing for’t as quick as ever. 
Do you fiddle yourself, Mr 
Rolland? No? I’m sorry for 
that, for we might have had 
a tear at it together at the 
Bowes one night. A gift! a 
gift! And one you can pass 
on,” he added brightly, nod- 
ding in Rab’s direction. 

“Ah! Rab’s talent all the 
country kens,” says Rolland. 

The sneer in the praise, like 
rime in the air, chilled Robin 
again. 

“IT maun be stepping,” he 
said. 

“And I go with you,” said 
Rab. “I have a matter to 
speak of that will beguile the 
brae.” 

“If you should see Miss 
Seton,” says Rolland, in giv- 
ing Robin his hand, “ present 
her with my respects.” 

“Deed! I'll do nothing of 
the kind,” answers Robin; and 
Rab laughed in glee. 

“T mean no offence to you,” 
Robin explained, “but just that 
she'll not wish to be reminded 
of a sore subject.” 

“If the witness is so very 
touchy, better leave my gentle- 
man, here, behind you,” Rolland 
said, nettled, although he waved 
a laughing adieu. 

Robin flashed a troubled eye 
between the two men, and 
“Good day to you, sir,” cried 
to Rolland stiffly, and with a 
doubting heart again took the 
Bowes road. 

Nothing was said during the 
cimb to Cluny; but when 
Robin quickened his step on 
the flat road beyond it, Rab 
hummed into his ears the news 
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of his dismissal from Eben’s 
shop. 

“Eben, you see, is one of 
your small philosophers and 
damned clever men who con- 
demn with a ‘He hadn’t been 
shot had he not been among 
the crows,’ and turn their back 
on the unfortunate bird.” 

“And maybe he’s right,” 
says Robin bitterly, doubt be- 
come the conviction of doubt 
now. 

Rab was not to be put off 
his tune. 

“In this case, as it happens, 
the bird was a tailor, which 
means that there’s eight more 
of him left, and Eben will find 
it out to his loss. Moreover, 
he should not have forgot that, 
though all nine came to grief 
and were fathered on his shop, 
he could only lose the reputa- 
tion of a tailor at best.” 

“A tailor at best!” cried 
Robin, answering the only 
thing “in Rab’s speech that 
he understood. “A tailor at 
best! You forget, sir, that 
your father’s a tailor.” 

“But not at best,” Rab 
replied. “I don’t forget that 
he’s more and better,—a hu- 
mane man and a generous, 
not to mention a fiddler.” 

Robin gave a doubtful snort, 
and walked on again. 

“The Bowes is a back-going 
place, lad,” he said, presently, 
turning over a plan in his 
head. 

“Huts! father,” laughed 
Rab. “I’m not a broken man 
because Eben Smith has paid 
me off. I’ve no ambition to sew 
Back Bowes rents all my days.” 

Robin stood to look at him 
for a moment. 
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“You're not the laddie you 
were when you went to St 
Brise three years ago,” he said, 
when he fell into step again. 

“ And that’s true,” said Rab, 
speaking more persuasively, 
“and is it not only natural? 
Three years’ acquaintance wi’ 
the world.” 

“Bah!” interrupted Robin. 
“A man never again makes 
so rapid an acquaintance wi’ 
the world as he does in the 
first three years of his life.” 

“Good! good!” cries Rab. 
“He finds his legs then. Later 
he has only to find a footing. 
That’s what I’ve been doing in 
these three years in St Brise. 
I have learned a trade, and I’ve 
made friends —friends among 
some of the big folk in the 
town. Fiddle and sang and a 
jokey tongue, and little things 
o’ that kind—they’ve taken a 
fancy tome. That’s all. Yet, 
though you wouldn’t believe it, 
and it’s a story too long to tell, 
that’s the cause of this—per- 
secution, I might call it, that 
you’ve seen this day.” 

The volatile fiddler was once 
more scattering the jealous de- 
tractors of his boy Rab. 

“Well, putting aside this 
ridiculous story of Black Veitch, 
which Eben makes an excuse 
for ridding him of a man worth 
a bigger wage, I’ve saved a 
little money,—not much, but 
enough, with my credit and 
the backing of my big friends, 
for a beginning. And I could 
aye start a pack. I doubt not 
that with the bit gift of tongue 
folk credit me with, we could 
keep a roof above us.” 

“Us!” cried Robin, turning 
upon Rab. 
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“Three years in a lifetime 
work wonders,” says Rab. 

“Back you go to St Brise, 
sir,” cried Robin. “Now I 
understand it! So Rab Cuick’s 
a married man as well as a 
smuggler! How daured you,” 
cried the little man, flourishing 
his staff,—“‘how daured you 
allow a respectable lassie like 
Charlotte Seton be named with 
you as she was this day!” 

“ You haven’t asked the name 
of the leddy,” says Rab. 

“Leddy!” sneered Robin. 
“Dochter of one o’ your big 
friends, doubtless. I talk of an 
honest lass. Answer me, did 
Charlotte know you _ were 
married ?” 

“To be married.” 

“To be married—did Char- 
lotte know that before you 
brought her forward as a 
witness.” 

“Oh! she came forward.” 

“Did she? Did she? And 
did she ken this before she 
came forrit ?” 

“T fancy she had a notion of 
it.” 

“Never! or she had never 
been with you in the Sil’er 
Wood. Man, that was a plain 
tale of sweethearting you un- 
ravelled to-day, and you've 
disgraced her. A notion oft? 
Did you tell her, I say?” 

“Troth! That’s my present 
errand. Father, you are overly 
hasty. What if it were Char- 
lotte herself that’s to . . .” 

“Marry Charlotte!” 
Robin. 


cried 
“Charlotte and you to 
be married. There’s a secretive 
young hussy for you—to tell me 
everything and not to tell me 


that. Rab, Rab, you are a 
lucky lad!” 
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Robin was. leading the step 
abreast the Silver Wood now, 
his feet winged with joy. Sud- 
denly he came to ground. 

“Rab,” he said, with a face 
gone white. “Are you worthy 
o her?” 

There were folks on the road 
advancing towards them. 

“Tm going in here,” said 
Rab; and Robin took his arm 
and led him into the wood. 

“Rab,” he cried, “before I 
leave you here for her to find 
you, you maun swear that you 
are innocent of this charge laid 
against you the day. 

“Lord! How long have you 
walked out together?” the 
mercurial man went on. 

“Walked out!” cried Rab, 
laughing. “It'll be a matter, 
now, of just eighteen years. 
You'll be inquiring next when 
I asked her. I never asked 
her. It’s predestined. The 
little old man i’ the moon has 
bound us with his silver thread. 
And now I’m going to tell her 
the time has come for a stronger 
tie, and I’m not afraid that she 
won’t agree with me.” 

“You're confident,” says 
Robin, looking at him with 
these sharp eyes which took 
their brightness from an inward 
glow, and not from any light 
they penetrated to, for they 
saw shallowly. “You're con- 
fident,” he said. 

“T ken Charlotte,” says Rab, 
in a jubilant note,—“I ken 
Charlotte to the farthest ben 
corner of her mind.” 

“There’s nothing in that to 
crow about,” cried Robin in 
heat, and turned on his heel, 
and left him. 

And so, with all his fears 
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rising, Robin came to Aunt 
Janet for comfort. 

I do not say that all this 
happened exactly as it is set 
down here. This, remember, is 
only a legacy of family history, 
my many legacies, pieced into 
a story. My father and my 
mother told me many things; 
and, in my presence, they told 
each other many more, think- 
ing, as indeed was the case, 
that as yet there was no road 
from my hearing to my un- 
derstanding. But now their 
words, and many others never 
intended for my ears, which I 
caught flying in the scandalous 
gossip of Aunt Sarah’s draw- 
ing-room, start up in my 
memory, and take their place 
in the pattern of this tale. 
Charlotte Seton, too, contrib- 
uted to the story. I have 
read a whole chapter of it 
sometimes in a look on her 
face; and the younger Char- 
lotte, mine, was deep in her 
mother’s heart. Above all, 
there was this rascally Rab 
himself, who could see ben, as 
he boasted, to the farthermost 
corner of folk, and oftentimes 
would tell what he saw there. 

Rab had, as no man else 
whom I have ever known had 
it, the trick of painting people 
and things in such a crux and 
attitude that you never could 
see them again in any other. 
When the high land of houses 
was being built on the site of the 
old Custom House in St Brise, 
High Street, there was a scaf- 
fold accident, which Rab wit- 
nessed from his windows. Two 
men, or maybe it was three, 
were killed outright, and some 
had narrow escapes, George 
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Baldy, the hunchback, among 
them. 

“ When the stour lifted,” said 
Rab, describing the affair, “I 
saw Hunchie Baldy hanging 
from the cross- beam, for all 
the world like a stable lantern.” 
Many a time since then I have 
had dealings with this man 
Baldy, set firm on his feet on 
the solid earth, and yet for 
me he hangs eternally, stable- 
lantern-wise, from that cross- 
beam. 

That is an example of Rab’s 
talent in painting vividly 
the appearances of men and 
of things, and he exercised it 
equally in getting at the moral 
nature of folks, and holding it 
up for a spectacle. I tell you 
the dead and gone persons of 
my story—some of them his 
kith and kin, his own wife 
Charlotte is among them—have 
had their hearts plucked out of 
them and exposed to view by 
Rab as callously as if they had 
been the hearts of traitors and 
Rab the common hangman. 

So, although I cannot re- 
member old Robin Cook in the 
flesh, I have derived from his 
graceless son a picture, the 
completest, of that little bow- 
legged tailor, so hot and honest. 
I can picture him trotting up 
the brae when he left Rab in 
the wood that afternoon, all in 
a flutter between anger and 
affection ; yet when he came to 
the Bowes, though he was seek- 
ing support and solace from 
Aunt Janet, still the jokey man 
would come uppermost, and he 
had to greet her with a jaunty 
word, 

It was a jaunty word, of 
course, about Rab’s acquittal. 
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James had told her, Janet 
answered. She was glad for 
Robin’s sake, she said—for all 
their sakes. Were not they all 
involved ? 

“Ay! ay! James told you,” 
said Robin, his assurance way- 
ering before Janet’s bitterness, 
“And what, now, did James 
think of it?” 

She told him what James 
had recounted : just that Char- 
lotte made a good appearance, 
and that Rab got clean off. 

“She got him off,” whispered 
Rab, doubt clouding his brisk- 
ness, and enveloping it. 

Janet knew that. James had 
not said so, but she had guessed 
it. 

“ And Charlotte? And Char- 
lotte?”’ he repeated, when there 
was no answer to his question. 

“What have you done with 
the girl down in St Brise?” 
she broke out with temper. 
“She’s come back another 
woman.” 

** James had been too hard on 
her, maybe,” suggested Robin. 

“Not James, but the thing 
itself, was too hard on her,” 
Janet answered more hotly. 

“A proud lass! A proud 
lass |” 

“She’s been publicly held 
up.” 

“Tuts! I came to you for 
heartening, Janet Seton,” cried 
Robin, in vexation. 

“You don’t believe he was in 
this smuggling affair?” she 
went on, not heeding him. 

“No, no. Certainly not, else 
how should the bailies Jet him 
off. And yet I won't say he 
was not capable of it, such 1s 
his love of a ploy and bothering 


folks.” 
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“You have your doubts, 
Robin Cook,” she turned on 
him fiercely—“ you and all of 
you. None but had doubts, 
James told me.” 

“Yes, yes. Till Charlotte 
stepped into the box. She 
made his innocence patent.” 

“ Are you so sure she’s clear 
on that point,” insisted Janet. 

“What!” cried the little 
man aghast. “Janet, I’d have 
given my fiddle to save her 
this.” 

“Oh! I ken you are fond of 
the girl. Are we not all fond 
o her—fond o’ her? What 
about it? Affection’s but a 
nest from which the fledglings 
fly. Which should go quicker 
than the cuckoo-bird dropped 
into it. You mind that Sab- 
bath night, Robin, eighteen— 
nigh nineteen years ago?” 

“Fine.” 


“The night that brought me 


a treasure. And since then— 
T'll tell you. Since then I’ve 
been living in a sinful hope— 
that’s the truth. I thought to 
myself, I said to myself, and 
I thought that I thought it: 
‘It’s the Lord’s will that she 
comes to me.’ It’s not that I 
have not wondered often, and 
looked at her and made guesses. 
... ‘But it’s the Lord’s will,’ 
I ever said to myself, ‘and it’s 
the Lord’s will that she came 
unbeknown and unchristened.’ 
All the time, it is to keep her 
to myself that I have been 
silent. To keep her, to have 
her for my very own—there’s 
an avarice for affection as well as 
for siller—that’s what has been 
in my heart. Sometimes I 
have seen the doubt in her 
eye, and deceived myself into 
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thinking it was not there; and 
as she never worded her ques- 
tionings, I have shut my eyes 
to them, persuading myself that 
to her I would never be other 
than her own mother, and she 
own daughter to me. But it 
has come at last to-day. Rab, 
or Rab’s misdoing or misfortune, 
has put it into her head to ask 
it.” 

“Rab!” cried his father. 

“Oh! Ido not know that Rab 
knows much, or anything. If 
he knew it, he would not say it 
in so many words. That’s not 
Rab’s way. It’s enough for 
him to get a hint, and having a 
hint, to weave a story, and to 
weave it so fine and gossamer 
that when you catch it, it 
breaks and vanishes in your 
hand.” 

“The rascal!” cries Robin. 

“Not that,” says Janet, going 
white. “Just a strange laddie 
—no more—as we love Char- 
lotte. A strange lad and a 
strange lass.” 

“ Ah!” cried Robin. “Trust 
a woman’s eyes. I see you 
guessed they had an_ under- 
standing between them. Lad 
and lass—so the world goes 
round. Why should we _ be- 
grudge them leaving the nest? 
The past is by with it. The 
world’s before them. Rab has 
got his foot in to it, I verily 
believe, and they’ll be happy, 
woman.” 

“Say you so too?” said 
Janet. “Listen. Here’s some- 
thing no one in the Bowes save 
myself knew of till this day. 
Three years after Charlotte’s 
coming I got aletter. It might 
have shown me my own heart. 
It is lying in the patch-box 
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upstairs, and I know every 
word of it. It was from her 
mother, or it purported to be: 
I doubt not it was from her, 
the poor woman. She said 
she had heard I was acting a 
mother to her child. ‘I leave 
her in your hands,’ she wrote. 
‘The God who clouds the sky 
makes the sun to shine. He is 
not so cruel as men and women. 
He made the past, and He opens 
out a future. Were she, my 
child, to come into my life now, 
it would bring back the past, to 
her and to me, and spoil her fut- 
ureand mine. Give her this mes- 
sage, from her mother, if ever 
she inquires after me. It will 
be no grief to her to know that 
she will never know me. Love 
feeds on the living, not on the 
dead. ‘Tell her, then, from me, 
if ever she can understand it: 
God is good. He will blot out 
the past and open a new future 
to broken hearts.” That was 
all the letter, Robin —a voice 
out of the dark.” 

“Had you no guess at the 
writer?” 

“Supposing I had, I did not 
wish toknow. Like the woman 
who wrote it, I was reading 
God’s will into my own inclina- 
tions. There was her message, 
and I delivered it to Charlotte 
to-day.” 

“ And how does she take it ?” 
asked Robin, all inquisitive. 

“Tt hasn’t time to reach her 
heart yet. She’s away out wi’ 
it in her head.” 

“ Where?” 

“The Sil’er Wood.” 

“T left Rab there.” 

“Ah!” cried Janet. 


I gather that it was then that 
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Charlotte came in. It was 
dark, I suppose, for she did not 
seem to notice Robin’s presence, 
but stole up behind Aunt Janet, 
and put her hands round her 
eyes. 

“Guess!” she cried. 

“Charlotte Seton,” said Janet. 

“More!” cried Charlotte, and 
bending to Janet’s ear, she 
whispered into it. 

The little tailor slipped up 
from his corner behind Char- 
lotte, and in turn clapped his 
hands over her eyes, and— 

“Guess!” he cried also. 

“Robin,” Charlotte replied, 
and faltered. 

“ More!” 
man. 

“Let me go, and I'll tell you,” 
says Charlotte. 

He released his hands, and 
she kissed Aunt Janet before 
she turned to him. Then she 
bent to the proud little tailor, 
and kissed him. 

“T can call you father,” she 
said, and kissed him again, and 
Robin crowed “ I know.” 

“Ha!” he cried in his glee. 
“Your pride will be hurt no 
more—as Janet here was per- 
suading me—at being publicly 
named with Rab.” 

“Rab says we had forgot to 
tell ourselves what everybody 
knew,” answered Charlotte with 
a smile. 

“It was my fault, at any- 
rate,” she went on uneasily, 
“and Rab has lost his job in 
Eben’s shop because of me. 
But he’ll start afresh ; with me 
to help him he’ll start afresh. 
Mother, what that message 
a 

She stopped short ; but Janet 
said, “ Robin knows.” 


cried the merry 
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“And I have told Rab,” 
Charlotte continued, “and Rab 
sayS...” : 

She faltered again, and did 
not tell what Rab had said. But 
I know what he said. Charlotte 
told him the story of the letter 
which Janet had told her. “ It’s 
a voice out of the dark,” she 
had said, quoting Janet. “It’s 
a voice out of a passing blink of 
light,” Rab had answered. She 
did not understand him, or not 
then; but he was right. Where 
did he learn that strange com- 
mand of the heart of men and 
women? But Charlotte said 
nothing of this now. 

“That message is for us. It 
istrue. There’s a future lying 
before us.” 

“Tt’s not true, not true!” 
cried Janet in a sudden great 
temper. “It’s not true in that 
way. Would you then leave 
us? Is it so lightly done to 
root out all your affections and 
transplant them into a new plot 
of life, and forget the auld?” 
And then, as suddenly calm, 
“Forgive me,” she said; “ we 
are all of us selfish.” 

“Nay, mother,” said Char- 
lotte. “Mother. I maun leave 
you and Uncle and Mr Cook 
that I may be with Rab and 
help him in St Brise. But I'll 
never leave you for long, and 
rll never forget.” 

Janet took her in her arms. 

“May you never have a past 
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that you would fain forget,” 
she said. 

A flood of revelation rose to 
Charlotte’s cheeks. Her eyes 
flooded with sudden tears. 

“Oh! mother, mother,” she 
cried, and Janet released her 
from her arms. With a grip 


of the heart, she realised that 
she held her no longer as 
before. 

“Oh! mother,” cried the girl, 
“ you maun have been unhappy! 
and I, so happy!” 


Robin went home that night 
through the paddock, slashing 
the hedges with his stick, once 
more routing, if he could, the 
crowd of Rab’s detractors on 
the St Brise street. At his own 
garden end Rab emerged from 
the darkening to meet him, and 
before Robin could say a word 
in congratulation— 

“So, so, father, what’s all the 
excitement?” Rab cries. 

“Will I tell you, Rab!” says 
the tailor, plumped suddenly 
into doubt by a note in Rab’s 
voice. “Will I tell you! Your 
mother, the woman that bore 
you, and none should know you 
better,—your mother used to 
say to me, ‘ Robin, we’ve gotten 
a laddie, I doubt, that will 
either mak’ a spoon or spoil a 
horn.’ And, by God, sir, ’m 
trying to persuade myself that 
you have not already spoiled 
the horn.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ACROSS THE HIMALAYAS IN MID-WINTER. 


BY THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 


EVERY one has his own 
ideas as to the relative merits 
of different forms of sport, and 
I have heard the partisans of 
fox-hunting and pig-sticking, 
big-game shooting and fishing, 
holding heated arguments, each 
engaged in the obviously hope- 
less task of trying to convince 
the other of the superiority of 
his own particular and favour- 
ite sport. As far as my own 
experience goes, I have never 
come across any form of sport 
that has quite the same fascin- 
ation as the pursuit of moun- 
tain big game, and it was due 
to my fondness for sport of 
this particular kind, in con- 
junction with certain private 
reasons which rendered it ex- 
pedient that I should return to 
civilisation at an early date, 
that I found myself embarked 
on a journey which I would not 
willingly undergo a second time, 
however strong might be the 
inducement. 

I had for some time been 
wandering among the peaks 
and precipices of the great 
lonely mountains, in various 
parts of the Himalayas, and 
had at length reached a far-off 
corner of the empire, where the 
earth lifts up her hoary head, 
as it were, to the very heavens, 
and where, amid scenery of the 
wildest desolation, stand some 
of the loftiest mountain-peaks 
in the world. Here, amid crags 
and precipices of the most ap- 
palling description, lives and 


dies the majestic spiral-horned 
markhor (Capra Falconer), in 
the pursuit of which animal I 
experienced some of the most 
exciting and arduous stalking 
it has ever been my lot to enjoy. 
Thus it came about that after 
some weeks’ most successful 
hunting, during which I had 
secured half-a-dozen fine pairs 
of the much-coveted horns, I 
found myself cut off from the 
outer world by huge barriers 
of mountains, whose snow-bound 
passes loomed in grim defiance 
between me and _ civilisation, 
making my journey the anxious 
and dangerous one it was. 
There was a good deal to 
occupy my attention before 
starting, which caused me to 
decide to halt at the village of 
Boonji, on the Indus, for a 
couple of days, where I might 
make all the arrangements 
possible for the journey. There 
were, in addition to a bunga- 
low occupied by two officers 
attached to the Gilgit agency, 
by whom I was most hospit- 
ably entertained, a post and 
telegraph office, and a testldah 
or native official, who I knew 
would be most useful in assist- 
ing me to collect coolies for 
transport. The whole of one 
morning was devoted to over- 
hauling the baggage and dis- 
pensing with as much of it as 
was possible, for I foresaw 
that one of my chief diffi- 
culties would be likely to arise 
in connection with transport 
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arrangements. Winter had 
set in in earnest, with its usual 
complement of driving snow- 
storms, biting frosts, and crush- 
ing avalanches; and vague 
rumours of the hardships suf- 
fered by those who ventured 
across the lonely passes of the 
mountains, of frost-bite, and 
even of the death from ex- 
haustion and exposure of cer- 
tain natives who had recently 
essayed a journey across the 
mountains, were afloat and 
obtrusively prominent when- 
ever I broached the subject of 
transport among the natives. 
Such rumours were doubtless 
exaggerated with a view to 
increasing the rate of hire; but 
that they were to a certain 
extent well grounded was ob- 
vious when a sorry-looking in- 
dividual approached me to beg 
for alms, and showed me in 
the place of hands a wretched 
withered stump, the result, he 
assured me, of frost-bite. 

Luckily there was no neces- 
sity to take tents, there being 
huts at intervals the whole 
way ; and having discarded all 
impediments of the kind that I 
had with me, in addition to all 
superfluous ammunition and 
stores, I collected what re- 
mained and arranged it into 
very light loads, to find that 
I should require at the least 
eighteen coolies. This may 
seem a large number to take 
all that one requires when 
travelling light; but it must 
be remembered that though 
fifty or sixty pounds is an 
average load for a_ coolie 
under ordinary conditions, he 
can hardly be expected to 
carry more than thirty or forty 
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when wading through deep 
dry snow, if you hope to see 
him at the end of the day’s 
march: and besides food for 
the whole party, the horns 
required three men, the rifles 
and guns two more, leaving 
only thirteen for everything 
else, including stores, bedding, 
and the small amount of camp 
furniture I allowed myself. 
When everything was ready, 
plenty of coolies were found 
willing to go from Boonji, es- 
pecially when they realised 
that they were only expected to 
accompany me as far as Astor, 
a village a few marches dis- 
tant, where I was to obtain 
fresh transport. Among them 
were three Kashmiris, who had 
brought grass rope for making 
the sandal usually worn by the 
sportsman in the Himalayas, 
from the fertile valley of Kash- 
mir, earlier in the season, and 
were only too glad of the 
opportunity thus afforded of 
returning to their homes, by 
volunteering to accompany me 
and carry loads the whole way. 
This was satisfactory, and on 
the 12th of January 1900 I 
started them off in charge of 
my head servant, Ram Pershad, 
—astrong, thick-set, bow-legged 
Hindu from Meerut, who had 
been with me throughout my 
wanderings, and of whose ex- 
cellence as a camp servant I 
cannot speak too highly,—while 
I remained to spend a last even- 
ing with my friends of the 
Boonji bungalow, and to enjoy 
once more, before leaving them 
behind, the many little trifles 
which go to make life comfort- 
able—well-cooked food, pleas- 
ant company, an easy - chair, 
oO 
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dry clothes, a warm room, and 
a score of others, insignificant in 
themselves, perhaps, and ac- 
cepted as a matter of course in 
the ordinary routine of every- 
day life, but of sufficient im- 
portance to make their absence 
felt and their presence appre- 
ciated by any one who may 
chance to have been in the 
often unpleasant position of 
having to do without them. 
It was, consequently, the 13th 
of January 1900 when I left 
the barren sandy valley of the 
Indus and began the ascent of 
the mountain-chain before me. 
In front Nanga Parbat (26,620 
feet) frowned down like a giant 
sentinel on the surrounding 
country ; behind, as far as the 
eye could see, rose tier upon 
tier of stupendous mountain- 
peaks, standing out on the 
eaves of the “roof of the world,” 
great Haramosh (24,270 feet), 
Deobunni (20,154 feet), and 
Rakapooshi (25,550 feet). 

My way lay up the valley of 
the Astor river ; but for several 
miles after leaving the junction 
of the Astor and the Indus the 
winding mountain- path zig- 
zagged backwards and _for- 
wards up the precipitous sides 
of the Hattoo Pir, till the river 
appeared but a tiny thread of 
silver below me. 

I was able to‘ride this first 
day’s journey, along the narrow 
mountain - path overhanging 
sheer precipices of many hun- 
dred feet, and by evening 
reached the small village of 
Dashkin, a distance of about 
thirty miles, and caught up 
the coolies with my baggage, 
whom I had started off the 
day before. Henceforth it 
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would be a case of walking, 
or rather of wading, through 
interminable stretches of deep 
powdery snow, in which no 
sign of road or pathway would 
be visible beyond the tracks 
of the hardy post - runners, 
who for political reasons are 
employed in keeping up com- 
munication as regularly as 
possible with our distant fron- 
tier outposts. 

The morning of the 14th 
broke cold and stormy, and I 
had not gone far before it 
came on to snow, great masses 
of cloud rolling down the 
mountains and obscuring every- 
thing from view with a grey 
pall of damp chilling fog. The 
village of Astor —the largest 
village in these parts — was 
only fourteen miles distant, 
and I had no difficulty in 
reaching it soon after midday, 
the coolies turning up by 
evening. All that night and 
most of the next day snow 
fell with persistent monotony, 
and I was obliged to remain 
where I was, with no better 


occupation to distract my 
thoughts from pondering on 
the probable state of the 


passes ahead than watching 
the great fleecy snowflakes fall 
softly but with steady per- 
sistence to earth. 

Still, I was better off than 
I might have been, for the 
hut here had been for some 
time in occupation by the 
European engineer in charge 
of the road to Gilgit, whose 
duties necessitated his living 
in the district; and though he 
himself was away at the time, 
I found the pleasing difference 
that exists between a furnished 
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abode that has recently been 
lived in and an unfurnished 
one that has not, and made 
the most of such comfort as 
was to be derived from my 
surroundings. 

I had made myself quite at 
home, and was sitting com- 
fortably in a capacious arm- 
chair in front of a cheerful 
blaze, when I was startled 
out of a reverie by a fearful 
bang at the door, which 
promptly opened inwards to 
admit a most unlooked-for form 
of disturbance in the shape of 
two wild-looking wolves, who 
tore round the room, much to 
my perturbation, in an appar- 
ent state of frenzy, leaping on 
to the bed and knocking over 
the furniture, till reduced to a 
more tranquil state by the ap- 
pearance in the doorway of an 
individual who performed the 
offices of cook, and was left 
in charge when his master was 
away. He apologised for hav- 
ing neglected to tie up his 
charges, and expressed a hope 
that I had been in no way 
inconvenienced by their some- 
what unceremonious entry, 
assuring me at the same time 
that they were perfectly quiet 
and gentlemanly behaved crea- 
tures. The description struck 
me as being just a little tame, 
especially when a short time 
afterwards I observed the rabid 
and unfeeling way in which 
they tore up and devoured 
certain portions of raw meat 
which constituted their daily 
feed, and wondered if the day 
might not chance to come 
When they might so far for- 
get themselves as to tear up 
m like manner things other 


than they were meant to. 
Truly solitude induces one to 
make strange companions, but 
I felt that I would put up 
with a long spell of solitude 
before I took to wolves as 
household pets. Dogs are ex- 
cellent company ; cats, and even 
bears, one might become much 
attached to, but wolves! Well, 
there is no accounting for 
tastes. 

The 16th showed an improve- 
ment, and in the morning the 
headman of the district, who 
had been warned of my prob- 
able arrival from Boonji, came 
round and informed me that 
he had collected coolies who 
would accompany me as far as 
Goorais, the next village of any 
appreciable size, and assured 
me that he had picked his men 
and chosen as strong and hardy 
a lot as was available. This I 
had made a great point of, as 
carrying loads over snow, es- 
pecially at great altitudes, is 
very far from child’s play ; and 
though life in this part of the 
world may be cheap (as one 
might be led to suppose from 
the tale of the old woman’s 
fond relations, who after due 
deliberation approached the un- 
fortunate sportsman who had 
killed her and gravely informed 
him that they were decided 
that her value was four annas! 
—so at least runs the story), 
yet I had no wish to have any 
one’s death on my hands, if 
by any reasonable precaution 
I could possibly avoid it. 

When I had seen the men 
and started them loading up, 
I dismissed the coolies from 
Boonji— Baltis for the most 
part from the borders of Bal- 
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tistan—and prepared to start 
on the next march. I left the 
matter of pay to be decided by 
the tesildah of Astor, who pro- 
posed to, the men before they 
started that they should receive 
six annas—equivalent to six- 
pence—per man for the first 
march, which was by way of 
being an easy one, and double 
that sum for the succeeding 
marches, an arrangement which 
they willingly agreed to. The 
ordinary pay for an average 
day’s march in most parts of 
the Himalayas is four annas 
(fourpence) per coolie; but in the 
Gilgit agency, which is barren 
and destitute to a degree, food 
is a serious consideration, and 
six annas a-day is the re- 
cognised tariff, two annas of 
which is deducted if the hirer 
supplies his men with food. 
This he is practically bound to 
do, as when away from his 
home in these barren districts 
there is no place where the 
native can obtain it for himself, 
and an order has to be pro- 
cured from the political agent 
at Gilgit for permission to buy 
flour from the various Govern- 
ment storehouses which are 
kept at intervals along the road 
through the agency, and which 
are supplied by a continual 
transport service through the 
short summer when the passes 
are open, from the abundant 
crops of the Kashmir valley. 
The necessity of preventing the 
stores from being depleted is 
obvious, and is one of the chief 
reasons why the country is 
closed to travellers and sports- 
men, who are bound to have 
with them a considerable fol- 
lowing of servants and coolies, 
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all of whom require to be 
fed. 

At the end of the day’s march 
we halted at a hut known as 
Godhai, about sixteen miles 
distant, and here spent the 
night. The height of Astor, 
which I had left in the morn- 
ing, is about 7800 feet, or a rise 
of, roughly speaking, 4000 feet 
from the Indus, where I had 
left it, and in front loomed the 
dreaded Boorzil Pass, with an 
ascent of close on another 6000 
feet. From autumn well on 
into June this pass is closed by 
snow, and the storms that 
sweep down on it during the 
winter carry all before them 
with an overwhelming fury. 

The next morning, as no 
snow was actually falling, we 
continued our march; but the 
mountains all round were lost 
in mist, and the appearance of 
the sky was far from promising. 
As we went on along a gradual 
ascent the snow underfoot be- 
came deeper, till by the time we 
reached Chillum Chauki, a hut 
near the foot of the Boorzil 
Pass, and our shelter for the 
night, it lay with an average 
depth of several feet. The 
distance of the march was 
supposed to be about sixteen 
miles, and I reached the hut at 
three o’clock; but hour after 
hour went by with no sign of 
any coolies with the baggage. 
At 7.30 Ram Pershad turned 
up, saying that the coolies made 
very slow progress through the 
snow, and were still a long way 
off, which was anything but 
comforting, as it was intensely 
cold and we had no _ food. 
About 10.30 a coolie, who had 
come on ahead of the rest, 
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arrived with a portion of a 
sheep and some eggs, and Ram 
Pershad having managed, as 
only a child of the desert 
knows how, to cook them with- 
out apparatus of any kind, I 
dined! Soon after one or two 
more coolies struggled in, and 
at 11.15 a man with my bed- 
ding. I was not very long in 
getting into it, and immedi- 
ately fell asleep. The rest of 
the coolies arrived about mid- 
night. The cold during the 
night was severe, and all the 
more felt owing to its being 
very damp and raw, the ther- 
mometer registering 26° of frost 
in an atmosphere that was 
heavy with cloud and fog. 

At seven o’clock on the 
morning of the 18th I saw 
my coolies off, after dividing 
up the baggage so as_ to 
give every man a very light 
load, and then set off myself. 
As the sun rose in the heavens 
the clouds and fog dispersed, 
and before long we found our- 
selves tramping along over a 
huge stretch of dazzling white- 
ness, with lofty snow - bound 
peaks on either side of us, 
under an absolutely cloudless 
sky. By ten o’clock we reached 
the post-runner’s hut of Sirdar 
Khoti, at the foot of the pass, 
and rested a few minutes be- 
fore starting on the final as- 
cent. As we left this small 
sign of human habitation be- 
hind us, and became lost in 
vast wastes of the wildest 
desolation, the dead silence, 
broken only by the laboured 
breathing of myself and my 
followers as we slowly forced 
our way through the deep dry 
snow, combined with the utter 
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absence of life, filled one with 
a feeling akin to awe, and 
forced upon one the smallness 
and impotence of man amid 
the stupendous monuments of 
nature. 

In spite of the sun the cold 
was intense, and every short 
halt proved how necessary 
were all the precautions we 
had taken against frost-bite. 
Between one and two o'clock 
we reached the summit of the 
pass, and were all glad enough 
for a short rest in the unin- 
habited hut which stands upon 
the top. We could not afford 
to waste much time, however, 
for five miles still lay between 
us and the nearest post- 
runner’s hut, and after a short 
breathing-space we began the 
descent, another two and a 
half hours’ scrambling, falling, 
and sliding bringing us to 
the post-runner’s hut, Boorzil 
Chauki. 

The relief on getting into 
the shade of a room after the 
fierce glare of the sun on the 
snow all day was immense ; 
but the cold was very trying, 
and in spite of a huge wood- 
fire my thermometer rapidly 
sank to 8° Fahr. on the win- 
dow-sill, the temperature in 
the room itself being only a 
few degrees higher. As the 
sun sank behind the moun- 
tains, and the stars began to 
twinkle and shine with extra- 
ordinary brilliance, the scene 
was one which could not fail 
to impress the most prosaic of 
mortals, In the dry rarefied 
air everything stood out with 
wonderful sharpness of out- 
line, and as the great orb of 
the full moon rose clear and 
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chill-looking, she seemed to 
look down in approval upon 
the cold frost-bound earth be- 
neath her. The thermometer 
dropped rapidly to zero, but 
never registered more than 32° 
during the night, though the 
cold was probably much greater 
beyond the radius of the huge 
fire which I kept up, and in the 
morning when I started again 
at nine o’clock it was still freez- 
ing 28°. I experienced many 
trivial annoyances, both on this 
and other occasions during the 
march, owing to the low tem- 
perature in the interior of the 
huts; for everything capable 
of freezing did so, and ob- 
stinately refused to be thawed. 
For several days I was unable 
to write in anything but pencil, 
for my ink, though the bottle 
was quite full, was reduced to 
a state of solidity, in which 
state it remained till I reached 
a warmer clime. It was also 
annoying to find, on taking up 
the milk-jug at breakfast, that 
it was covered with ice, which 
had to be melted whenever one 
wished to pour out some milk, 
for it had only to stand on the 
table for a few seconds to be 
reduced to the state of a solid 
again. 

We were blessed with another 
fine day, and the march of four- 
teen miles to the next hut passed 
off uneventfully except for a 
fright we got shortly before the 
end of the day’s march. We 
were walking across a steep 
snow-slide, cutting steps as we 
went, when there was a sudden 
sharp sound, resembling the 
noise made by ice cracking, 
only very much louder, and my 
Kashmiris with one accord took 
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to their legs and fled. It was 
nothing much after all, but 
served to show how easily an 
avalanche may be started. For 
some reason or other the top 
layer of snow on the steep 
snow-slide in front of us had 
given way, and a few cartloads 
had crashed down, leaving a 
ploughed-up patch in the other- 
wise unbroken surface. All the 
coolies got in in good time, 
and I began to congratulate 
myself on the successful way in 
which I was getting over my 
arduous journey; but thesmooth 
course of events was destined to 
come to an abrupt termination, 
and before many hours were 
over the difficulties and hard- 
ships of the undertaking were 
brought home to me in a very 
realistic manner. 

With a suddenness character- 
istic of the elements in these 
parts, the whole aspect of the 
heavens changed in an incred- 
ibly short time ; and during the 
night the wind, which for the 
last two days had been con- 
spicuous by its absence, blew 
a perfect hurricane. With the 
advent of dawn it died away, 
but had done its work; for, in 
place of the clear blue sky, dense 
masses of ugly cloud rolled 
ominously over all the sur- 
rounding scene, and by the 
time we started at 9 A.M. snow 
was falling steadily, and s0 
thickly that it was impossible 
to see more than a few yards in 
any direction. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I strongly urged the 
advisability of staying where we 
were; but my guide maintained 
that we could reach the next 
hut, a distance of twelve miles, 
and concluding that he must 
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know best, I gave way. Ac- 
companied by him and another 
Kashmiri, I led the way, {fol- 
lowed by the coolies with the 
baggage. The snow, which was 
every minute becoming deeper, 
was dry and powdery, and the 
going consequently most ardu- 
ous. It is no doubt a very sound 
rule never to part from one’s 
baggage, and before very long 
I had reason and leisure to 
ponder on the excellence of such 
a practice ; but the coolies made 
wretchedly slow progress, and 
in a rash moment, and under 
pressure of the strong temp- 
tation to reach shelter and get 
out of the swirling, blinding 
snow as soon as possible, I left 
them with an escort of a couple 
of local men to bring them along, 
and pressed on with the two 
Kashmiris. 

On we went, silent and labour- 
ing, all our energy concentrated 
in getting one foot in front of 
the other, while the snow fell 
softly and caressingly to earth, 
shrouding everything in a thick 
white pall, till, for all I knew, 
we might have been going for- 
wards, or backwards, or even 
round in a circle. For four 
long hours we forced our way 
onward without a halt, except 
for an occasional stop to get 
our breath, till at last I insisted 
on a short rest to refresh our- 
selves with the cold food we 
had with us. Half an hour I 
allowed for this, and then on 
again. Slowly we forced our 
way through the deep treach- 
frous snow, coming every now 
and then across avalanches 
newly fallen, which caused us 
to redouble our vigilance on 
dangerous places. 
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At last, just as dark was 
falling, we staggered into the 
bare hut that was to afford us 
shelter for the night. Luckily 
we found a supply of firewood, 
and after some trouble, owing 
to ‘the dampness of the wood 
and the want of draught up the 
chimney, I induced a fire to 
burn. This, however, proved 
to be a new source of dis- 
comfort, as the chimney absol- 
utely refused to admit of any 
smoke going up it, and in a 
very short time the room was 
filled with the choking pung- 
ent smoke peculiar to damp 
wood-fires. After this the only 
conditions on which I was able 
to have a fire were the window 
and door wide open, and even 
then it was hardly bearable. 
Outside a gale had sprung up, 
and with the snow, which never 
ceased falling, created a verit- 
able blizzard. About two feet 
of fresh snow had fallen since 
the morning, and the night 
promised to double it. 

Having ransacked the hut, I 
found the furniture to consist 
of a couple of wooden chairs, 
a wooden table, and an old 
kerosene-oil tin. I luckily had 
some tea in my pocket, which I 
speedily turned to account by 
boiling it in the oil-tin(!), after 
having first reduced some snow 
to water, and, in spite of the 
flavour of smoke and oil, found 
it most comforting. 

Night settled down with a 
darkness that could almost be 
felt, and as the hours passed 
by, and none of the coolies or 
servants turned up, a terrible 
and sickening fear laid hold of 
me and refused to be shaken 
off; for well I knew the 
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danger of the silent merciless 
avalanche. Only. a few days 
before a European telegraph- 
signaller, accompanied by a 
party of seven or eight natives, 
who had been up to repair the 
telegraph line, which was suffer- 
ing from one of the chronic 
winter interruptions to which 
it is liable, had been swept 
away without a warning, on 
a portion of the very ground 
which I had so lately traversed. 
An exclamation, a sudden cry, a 
blinding flash of dazzling white- 
ness, as the mountain-side gave 
way, sweeping down upon its 
victims, swift, silent, inexorable, 
and all was over. A single 


individual a little apart from 
the rest, after being buried to 
the head on the extreme edge 
of the avalanche, was spared 
to tell the harrowing tale. The 
fear of death is born in us, and 
he who can honestly say that 


he fears not death is more than 
human; yet to look death in 
the face, when circumstances 
force it before our vision, is 
to be moved by something be- 
sides our natural feelings of 
terror. In the realisation of 
the nearness of the angel of 
death, the distorted picture of 
life we are so accustomed to 
see by the light of our daily 
lives is suddenly straightened ; 
the greater issues at stake as- 
sume their true proportion, and 
the trivialities to which we are 
wont to attach so much im- 
portance as too often to fill up 
the whole of the picture, for 
once fall back into proper focus, 
and we see things as they are. 
I well remember, and hope I 
shall never forget, the feelings 
with which I was filled as I 
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stood on the ploughed-up mass 
of snow from which had but 
lately been dug the bodies of 
the victims of the avalanche, 
and in that moment knew that 
it was in greater hands than 
man’s that the threads of our 
lives were held, and that, were 
our fate to be the same which 
had so lately overtaken others 
on this very spot, or were we to 
be guided safely to the end of 
our journey, an omniscient Pro- 
vidence ordereth all things for 
the best. 

Yet as darkness, which 
seemed tangible, came down 
upon the earth and cut me off 
from my men still battling with 
the elements, and still, for aught 
I knew, far from shelter, fear for 
them, far greater than any I had 
ever felt for myself, took hold 
of me, and, fight against it as I 
would, overwhelmed me with 
an anxiety that made the night 
the most terrible I have ever 
spent. By 10 p.m. I gave up 
all hope of seeing them, at any 
rate before morning, and took 
counsel with myself as to the 
best way of whiling away the 
weary hours till daylight. 
There was little enough choice 
when I came to consider it. 
Here I was in a cheerless hut, 
with no food or blankets, damp 
steamy clothes, and in darkness 
except for the fitful flame of the 
smoky fire. I lay down on the 
hard wooden floor in front of 
the fire, and, in spite of physical 
discomfort and anxiety, worn 
out as I was by the toil of the 
day, dropped off every now and 
then into a troubled sleep. 

Slowly the long winter night 
wore on, and when daylight at 
length began to make the dark- 
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ness visible, it was only to show 
that snow was falling with the 
same persistent monotony. I 
was stiff and cramped after the 
long night in wet clothes on 
the hard wooden floor, my eyes 
aching and bloodshot, and my 
voice hoarse from the stifling 
pungent smoke; and with a 
hungry wolfish look, if my ex- 
pression in any way corre- 
sponded to my feelings. I told 
one of the Kashmiris he must get 
to a village a short distance off 
and procure food at all costs, 
and also try and collect men to 
form a search-party, though I 
doubted his being able to do 
this while the storm raged. He 
went off, and I did not see him 
again for many hours; but 
imagine my joy when, a couple 
of hours later, I made out a 
small black speck on the general 
monochrome of white, which 
slowly, very slowly, got nearer 
and more distinct, resolving 
itself finally into a straggling 
line of woe-begone battered- 
looking men—a portion of my 
coolies. When they reached 
me, and I had had some food, 
which I was much in need of, 
I heard their tale. They had 
struggled on well into the night, 
when, utterly exhausted and 
worn out, they had reached a 
small village, where they had 
got shelter. Three of them 
had been caught by a small 
avalanche, but had mercifully 
been extricated by the rest 
before it was too late. Six of 
them were still out, and these 
latter did not turn up for four 
days. 

A little farther back on the 
track over which we had just 
come—though this I did not 


learn till later, when the terrors 
of the mountains were behind 
me—a post-runner met his fate, 
lost in the heart of the great 
lonely mountains, a single unit 
in the great sea of humanity, 
who would, when the mail did 
not turn up, form the subject 
of an official document, in 
which he would be described as 
“ Missing.” 

For three more days and 
nights the storm raged with 
unabated violence, while I was 
a prisoner in the wretched 
cheerless hut, unable to have 
even a fire, except for a few 
minutes at a time, when my 
feet and hands became so numb 
with cold as to be unbearable. 

At last, on the 24th, the mist 
rolled up like a curtain, reveal- 
ing once more the . surround- 
ing objects; the storm - clouds 
parted, and the sun peeped 
through, cheering us _ once 
more with the warmth of his 
rays. I took the precaution of 
remaining where I was for the 
day, as my guide warned me 
that the first day of bright 
sun after a storm was the most 
dangerous, as then the newly 
fallen snow came down in great 
avalanches from the precipitous 
cliffs, and woe betide the man 
who is caught by one of these. 

On the 25th I started before 
daylight, in the hope of getting 
to the end of the day’s march 
early, in case the sun should 
come out hot during the day, 
and cause the snow to come 
down the precipitous sides of 
the valley through which my 
route lay. The going was fear- 
ful, for we sank deep at every 
step, and as the day dawned, 
the sky, which had been clear, 
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became overcast, and at mid- 
day snow began to fall. After 
going about ten miles, our way 
led us uphill again, towards 
the foot of the pass known as 
the Raj Diangan, and I have 
seldom experienced more un- 
pleasant ground to get over 
than I did for the next few 
miles. It seemed we were 
walking over a water-channel 
filled with great boulders, 
though, owing to the depth of 
the snow, we appeared to be 
walking on level ground, till, 
with a sudden shock, one found 
oneself in a hole between the 
rocks, concealed by the treach- 
erous snow. This continued 
for several miles, and by the 
time I reached the hut Gurai, 
a distance of fifteen miles in 
all, which had taken us from 
before daylight to late in the 
afternoon, I was absolutely ex- 
hausted. A few days before, 
during the recent storm, an 
avalanche had come down 
close to the hut, burying a 
small stream, the water-supply 
of the place, and I found a 
well many feet deep in the 
snow just completed by the 
post - runners. 

As darkness came down with 
no diminution of the snow- 
storm, and no coolies turned 
up, I looked forward to an- 
other night such as 1 had spent 
on the 20th, and had settled 
down on the floor and was half- 
asleep, when I was roused by 
shouts outside, and in a few 
minutes a coolie burst into the 
hut. He told me that the rest 
had been unable to reach me, 
but were safe in a small village 
a couple of miles off. He him- 
self and one other had strug- 
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gled on with food and blankets, 
but his companion had given 
up, and he had lost him in the 
dark. This news was so far 
satisfactory in that I knew 
that the coolies, all excepting 
one, were safe; and, fortified 
with the cold food and blankets 
which the man had brought, 
I managed to pass a better 
night than might have been 
expected. 

With day snow ceased fall- 
ing, and as I was gazing 
anxiously over the huge un- 
dulating snow- fields, a sorry 
spectacle met my eye. Slowly 
and with halting step a gaunt 
figure, with a pinched and 
starved appearance, approached 
us. On his reaching us I 
noticed something which made 
me put out my hand and feel 
him. His clothes were hard 
and stiff as boards. The men 
stood staring and uttering ex- 
clamations in an idiotic im- 
becile sort of way, till I made 
them understand that the man 
was at once to be thawed, 
when they set to work with a 
will, pommelling and rubbing 
him till the wretched individual 
cried out in pain. It was the 
coolie who had started with 
the man who had brought me 
food and bedding the night 
before. How he had lived 
through the night I cannot 
imagine, for sure enough he 
had spent it in the snow, and 
his escape to tell the tale 
seemed almost a miracle. 

Shortly afterwards the re- 
mainder of the coolies arrived, 
and after a few minutes for 
them to rest, we started on the 
ascent of the Raj Diangan. 
took the precaution, after 
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recent experiences, of bringing 
a couple of strong men along 
with me, carrying food and 
blankets; for I feared that the 
coolies, who seemed exhausted, 
might not reach the hut at 
Tragbal by night. The day 
was fine, and, in spite of the 
severe labour of scaling the 
pass through the deep snow, 
the spirits of all were higher 
than they had been for many 
days, for we were within view 
of the end of our hardships, and 
the danger to which we had 
been daily exposed, of being 
swept away silently and with- 
out warning by the deadly ava- 
lanche, would be over on our 
arrival at the summit of the 
pass. Hour after hour I forced 
myself to go on, till I felt as if 
I must sink down and rest in 
the soft enticing snow; but the 
danger was too great, and I at 
length reached the log-hut over 
the summit of the pass just as 
night was falling. Most of the 
coolies got in at different hours 
of the night; but a few re- 


mained in a_ post - runner’s 
shanty a few miles back till 
the next day. 

As I left Tragbal on the 27th, 
and saw the huge expanse of 
the Vale of Kashmir spread out 
like a map beneath me, and 
knew that I had at length 
reached the edge of the great 
mountain-chain across which I 
had been marching, I was filled 
with a feeling of profound relief 
and thankfulness. 

A few miles straight down 
the mountain-side, through deep 
snow and over slippery patches 
of ice, and I found myself on the 
banks of the Woolar Lake, 
where a Kashmiri boat, known 
as a doonga, was awaiting me; 
and a few hours later, my 
servants and baggage having 
been got on board, we started 
for Srinagar. Two and a half 
days’ paddling through the 
Woolar Lake and up the river 
Jhelum brought us to the 
capital and civilisation, and my 
journey across the Himalayas 
was at an end. 
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FOUNTAINBLUE. 


BY JOHN BUCHAN. 


ONCE upon a time, as the 
story-books say, a boy came 
over a ridge of hill, from which 
a shallow vale ran out into 
the sunset. It was a high, 
wind-blown country, where the 
pines had a crook in their 
backs and the rocks were 
scarred and bitten with winter 
storms. But below was the 
beginning of pastoral. Soft 
birch - woods, shady beeches, 
meadows where cattle had 
browsed for generations, fringed 
the little brown river as it 
twined to the sea. Farther, 
and the waves broke on white 
sands, the wonderful billows of 
the West which cannot bear to 
be silent. And between, in a 
garden wilderness, with the 
evening flaming in its windows, 
stood Fountainblue, my little 
four-square castle which guards 
the valley and the beaches. 

The boy had torn his clothes, 
scratched his face, cut one finger 
deeply, and soaked himself with 
bog- water, but he whistled 
cheerfully and his eyes were 
happy. He had had an after- 
noon of adventure, startling 
emprises achieved in solitude ; 
assuredly a day to remember 
and mark with a white stone. 
And the beginning had been 
most unpromising. After lunch 
he had been attired in his best 
raiment, and, in the misery of 
a broad white collar, despatched 
with his cousins to take tea 


I, 





with the small lady who domin- 
eered in Fountainblue. The 
prospect had pleased him great- 
ly, the gardens fed his fancy, 
the hostess was an old con- 
federate, and there were sure 
to be excellent things to eat. 
But his curious temper had 
arisen to torment him. On the 
way he quarrelled with his 
party, and in a moment found 
himself out of sympathy with 
the future. The enjoyment 
crept out of the prospect. He 
knew that he did not shine in 
society, he foresaw an afternoon 
when he would be left out in 
the cold and his hilarious cousins 
treated as the favoured guests. 
He reflected that tea was a short 


meal at the best, and that | 


games on a lawn were a poor 
form of sport. Above all, he 
felt the torture of his collar 
and the straitness of his clothes. 
He pictured the dreary return 
in the twilight, when the after- 
noon, which had proved, after 
all, such a dismal failure, had 
come toa wearyend. So, being 
a person of impulses, he mutinied 
at the gates of Fountainblue 
and made for the hills. He 
knew he should get into trouble, 
but trouble, he had long ago 
found out, was his destiny, and 
he scorned to avoid it. And 
now, having cast off the fear of 
God and man, he would for 
some short hours do exactly as 
he pleased. 
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Half-crying with regret for 
the delights he had forsworn, 
he ran over the moor to the 
craggy hills which had always 
been forbidden him. When he 
had climbed among the rocks 
awe fell upon the desolate little 
adventurer, and he bewailed his 
choice. But soon he found a 
blue hawk’s nest, and the pos- 
session of a coveted egg in- 
spired him toadvance. By-and- 
by he had climbed so high that 
he could not return, but must 
needs scale Stob Ghabhar it- 
self. With a quaking heart he 
achieved it, and then, in the 
pride of his heroism, he must 
venture down the Grey Correi 
where the wild goats lived. He 
saw a bearded ruffian, and pur- 
sued him with stones, stalking 
him cunningly till he was out 
of breath. Then he found odd 
little spleenwort ferns, which he 
pocketed, and high up in the 
rocks a friendly raven croaked 
his encouragement. And then, 
when the shadows lengthened, 
he set off cheerily homewards, 
hungry, triumphant, and very 
weary. 

All the way home he flat- 
tered his soul. In one after- 
noon he had been hunter and 
trapper, and what to him were 
girls’ games and pleasant things 
to eat? He pictured himself 
the hardy outlaw, feeding on 
oatmeal and goat’s-flesh, the 
terror and pride of his neigh- 
bourhood. Could the little mis- 
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tress of Fountainblue but see 
him now, how she would de- 
spise his prosaic cousins! And 
then, as he descended on the 
highway, he fell in with his 
forsaken party. 

For a wonder they were in 
good spirits—so good that they 
forgot to remind him, in their 
usual way, of the domestic 
terrors awaiting him. A man 
had been there who had told 
them stories and shown them 
tricks, and there had been cocoa- 
nut cake, and Sylvia had a new 
pony on which they had rid- 
den races. The children were 
breathless with excitement, very 
much in love with each other 
as common sharers in past joys. 
And as they talked all the 
colour went out of his after- 
noon. The blue hawk’s egg 
was cracked, and it looked a 
stupid, dingy object as it lay 
in his cap. His rare ferns were 
crumpled and withered, and 
who was to believe his stories 
of Stob Ghabhar and the Grey 
Correi? He had been a fool 
to barter ponies and tea and 
a man who knew tricks for the 
barren glories of following his 
own fancy. But at anyrate he 
would show no sign. If he 
was to be an outlaw, he would 
carry his outlawry well ; so with 
a catch in his voice and tears 
in his eyes he jeered at his in- 
attentive companions, upbraid- 
ing himself all the while for his 
folly. 


IL. 


The sun was dipping behind 
Stob Ghabhar when Maitland 
drove over the ridge of hill, 
whence the moor-road dips to 





Fountainblue. Twenty long 
miles from the last outpost of 
railway to the western sea-loch, 
and twenty of the barest, steep- 
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est miles in the bleak north. 
And all the way he had been 
puzzling himself with the half- 
painful, half-pleasing memories 
of a childhood which to the 
lonely man still overtopped the 
present. Every wayside bush 
was the home of recollection. 
In every burn he had paddled 
and fished; here he had found 
the jack-snipe’s nest, there he 
had hidden when the shepherds 
sought him for burning the 
heather in May. He lost for 
a little the burden of his years 
and cares, and lived again in 
that old fresh world which had 
no boundaries, where sleep and 
food were all his thought at 
night, and adventure the sole 
outlook of the morning. The 
western sea lay like a thin line 
of gold beyond the moorland, 
and down in the valley in a 
bower of trees lights began to 
twinkle from the little castle. 
The remote mountains, hiding 
deep corries and woods in their 
bosom, were blurred by twilight 
to a single wall of hazy purple, 
which shut off this fairy glen 
impenetrably from the world. 
Fountainblue—the name rang 
witchingly in his ears. Foun- 
tainblue, the last home of the 
Good Folk, the last hold of the 
vanished kings, where the last 
wolf in Scotland was slain, and, 
as stories go, the last saint of 
the Great Ages taught the 
people,— what had Fountain- 
blue to do with his hard world 
of facts and figures? The 
thought woke him to a sense 
of the present, and for a little 
he relished the paradox. He 
had left it long ago, an ad- 
venturous child; now he was 
returning with success behind 
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him and a portion of life’s good 
things his own. He was rich, 
very rich and famous. Few 
men of forty had his power, 
and he had won it all in fair 
struggle with enemies and 
rivals and a niggardly world. 
He had been feared and hated, 
as he had been extravagantly 
admired; he had been rudely 
buffeted by fortune, and had 
met the blows with a fighter’s 
joy. And out of it all some- 
thing hard and austere had 
shaped itself, something very 
much a man, but a man with 
little heart and a lack of kindly 
human failings. He was master 
of himself in a curious degree, 
but the mastery absorbed his 
interests. Nor had he ever re- 
gretted it, when suddenly in 
this outlandish place the past 
swept over him, and he had 
a vision of a long avenue of 
vanished hopes. It pleased and 
disquieted him, and as the road 
dipped into the valley he re- 
membered the prime cause of 
this mood of vagaries. 

He had come up into the 
north with one purpose in view, 
he frankly told himself. The 
Etheridges were in Fountain- 
blue, and ever since, eight 
months before, he had met 
Clara Etheridge, he had for- 
gotten his ambitions. A casual 
neighbour at a dinner - party, 
a chance partner at a ball,— 
and then he had to confess 
that this slim, dark, bright- 
eyed girl had broken in irrev- 
ocably upon his contentment. 
At first he hated it for a weak- 
ness, then he welcomed the 
weakness with feverish ecstasy. 
He did nothing by halves, s0 
he sought her company eagerly, 
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and, being a great man in his 
way, found things made easy 
for him. But the girl re- 
mained shy and distant, flat- 
tered doubtless by his atten- 
tion, but watching him curi- 
ously as an intruder from an 
alien world. It was charac- 
teristic of the man that he 
never thought of a rival. His 
whole aim was to win her love; 
for rivalry with other men he 
had the contempt of a habitual 
conqueror. And so the uneasy 
wooing went on till the Ethe- 
ridges left town, and he found 
himself a fortnight later with 
his work done and a visit before 
him to which he looked forward 
with all the vehemence of a 
nature whose strong point had 
always been its hope. As the 
road wound among the fir-trees, 
he tried to forecast the life at 
Fountainblue, and map out the 
future in his usual business- 
like way. But now the future 
refused to be thus shorn and 
parcelled: there was an un- 
known quantity in it which 
defied his efforts. 

The house-party were sitting 
round the hall-fire when he 
entered. The high-roofed place, 
the flagged floor strewn with 
rugs, and its walls bright with 
the glow of fire on armour, 
gave him a boyish sense of 
comfort. Two men in knicker- 
bockers were lounging on a 
settle, and at his entrance came 
forward to greet him. One 
was Sir Hugh Clanroyden, a 
follower of his own; the other 

® recognised as a lawyer 
named Durward. From the 
circle of women Miss Etheridge 
Tose and welcomed him. Her 
mother was out, but would be 


back for dinner; meantime he 
should be shown his room. 
He noticed that her face was 
browner, her hair a little less 
neat, and there seemed some- 
thing franker and kindlier in 
her smile. So in a very good 
humour he went to rid himself 
of the dust of the roads. 

Durward watched him curi- 
ously, and then turned, laugh- 
ing, to his companion, as the girl 
came back to her friends with a 
heightened colour in her cheeks. 

“Romeo the second,” he said. 
“We are going to be spectators 
of a comedy. And yet, heaven 
knows! Maitland is not cast 
for comedy.” 

The other shook his head. 
“Tt will never come off. I’ve 
known Clara Etheridge most 
of my life, and I would as soon 
think of marrying a dancing- 
girl to a bishop. She is a 
delightful person, and my very 
good friend, but how on earth 
is she ever to understand Mait- 
land? And how on earth can 
he see anything in her? Be- 
sides, there’s another man.” 

Durward laughed. “ Des- 
pencer! I suppose he will be 
a serious rival with a woman ; 
but imagine him Maitland’s 
rival in anything else! He'd 
break him like a rotten stick in 
half an hour. [I like little De- 
spencer, and I don’t care about 
Maitland ; but all the same it 
is absurd to compare the two, 
except in love-making.” 

*‘ Lord, it will be comic,” and 
Clanroyden stretched his long 
legs and lay back on a cushion. 
The girls were still chattering 
beside the fire, and the twilight 
was fast darkening into evening. 

“You dislike Maitland?” he 
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asked, looking 
I wonder why?” 
Durward smiled comically at 
the ceiling. ‘Oh, I know I 
oughtn’t to. I know he’s sup- 
posed to be a man’s man, and 
that it’s bad form for a man to 
say he dislikes him. But I’m 
honest enough to own to detest- 
ing him. I suppose he’s great, 
but he’s not great enough yet 
to compel one to fall down and 
worship him, and I hate great- 
ness in the making. He goes 
through the world with his in- 
fernal arrogance and expects 
everybody to clear out of his 
way. Iam told we live in an 
age of reason, but that fellow 
has burked reason. He never 
gives a reason for a thing he 
does, and if you try to argue he 
crushes you. He has killed 
good talk for ever with his 
confounded rudeness. All the 


“ Now, 


up. 


little sophistries and conven- 
tions which make life tolerable 
are so much rubbish to him, 


and he shows it. The plague 
of him is that he can never 
make believe. He is as hard as 
iron, and as fierce as the devil, 
and about as unpleasant. You 
may respect the sledge-hammer 
type, but it’s confoundedly dull. 
Why, the man has not the im- 
agination of a rabbit, except in 
his description of people he dis- 
likes. I liked him when he said 
that Layden reminded him of 
a dissipated dove, because I 
disliked Layden; but when 
Freddy Alton played the fool 
and people forgave him, because 
he was a good sort, Maitland 
sent him about his business, 
saying he had no further use 
for weaklings. He is so abom- 
inably cold-blooded and im- 
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placable that every one must 
fear him, and yet most people 
can afford to despise him. All 
the kind simple things of life 
are shut out of his knowledge. 
He has no nature, only a heart 
of stone and an iron will and a 
terribly subtle brain. Of course 
he is a great man—in a way, 
but at the best he is only half a 
man. And to think that he 
should have fallen in love, and 
be in danger of losing to De- 
spencer! It’s enough to make 
one forgive him.” 

Clanroyden laughed. 
can’t think of Despencer. It’s 
too absurd. But, seriously, I 
wish I saw Maitland well rid of 
this mood, married or cured. 
That sort of man doesn’t take 
things easily.” 

“It reminds one of Theo- 
critus and the Cyclops in love. 
Who would have thought to see 
him up in this moorland place, 
running after a girl? He 
doesn’t care for sport.” 

“Do you know that he spent 
most of his childhood in this 
glen, and that he zs keen about 
sport? He is too busy for many 
holidays, but he once went with 
Burton to the Caucasus, and 
Burton said the experience 
nearly killed him. He said 
that the fellow was tireless, 
and as mad and reckless as a 
boy with nothing to lose.” 

“Well, that simply bears out 
what I say of him. He does 
not understand the meaning of 
sport. When he gets keen 
about anything he pursues It 
as carefully and relentlessly as 
if it were something on_ the 
Stock Exchange. Now little 
Despencer is a genuine sports- 
man in his canary-like way. 
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He loves the art of the thing 
and the being out of doors. 
Maitland, I don’t suppose, ever 
thinks whether it is a ceiling 
or the sky above his august 
head. Despencer 4 

But at the moment Clan- 
royden uncrossed his legs, 
bringing his right foot down 
heavily upon his companion’s 
left. Durward looked up and 
saw a young man coming 
towards him, smiling. 

The newcomer turned aside 
to say something to the girls 
round the fire, and then came 
and sat on an arm of the settle. 
He was a straight, elegant 
person, with a _ well - tanned, 
regular face, and very pleasant 
brown eyes. 

“T’'ve had such an after- 
noon,” he said. ‘“ You never 
saw a place like Cairnlora. 
It’s quite a little stone tower 
all alone in a fir- wood, and 
nothing else between the moor 
and the sea. It is furnished as 
barely as a prison, except for 
the chairs, which are priceless 
old Dutch things. Oh, and the 
silver at tea was the sort of 
thing that only South Afri- 
cans can buy nowadays. Mrs 
Etheridge is devoured with 
envy. But the wonder of the 
house is old Miss Elphinstone. 
She must be nearly seventy 
and she looks forty-five, except 
for her hair. She speaks broad 
Scots, and she has the manners 
of a marquise. I would give a 
lot to have had Raeburn paint 
her, _ She reminded me of 
nothing so much as a hill- 
wind with her keen high- 
coloured old face. Yes, I have 
enjoyed the afternoon.” 

“Jack has got a new enthu- 
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siasm,” said Durward. “I 
wish I were like you to have a 
new one once a-week. By the 
way, Maitland has arrived at 
last.” 

“Really!” said Despencer. 
“Oh, I forgot to tell you some- 
thing which you would never 
have guessed. Miss Elphin- 
stone is Maitland’s aunt, and 
he was brought up a good deal 
at Cairnlora. He doesn’t take 
his manners from her, but I 
suppose he gets his cleverness 
from that side of the family. 
She disapproves of himstrongly, 
so of course I had to defend 
him. And what do you think 
she said? ‘He has betrayed 
his tradition. He has sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage, 
and I wish him joy of his 
bargain!’ Nice one for your 
party, Hugh.” 

Miss Etheridge had left the 
group at the fire and was stand- 
ing at Despencer’s side. She 
listened to him with a curious 
air of solicitude, like an affec- 
tionate sister. At the mention 
of Maitland’s name Clanroyden 
had watched her narrowly, but 
her face did not change. And 
when Despencer asked, “‘ Where 
is the new arrival?” she talked 
of him with the utmost non- 
chalance. 


Maitland came down to 
dinner, ravenously hungry and 
in high spirits. Nothing was 
changed in this house since he 
had stared at the pictures and 
imagined terrible things about 
the armour and broken teacups 
with childish impartiality. His 
own favourite seat was still 
there, where, hidden by a 
tapestry screen, he had quar- 
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relled with Sylvia while their 
elders gossiped. This sudden 
flood of memories mellowed him 
towards the world. He was 
cordial. to Despencer, forebore 
to think Durward a fool, and 
answered every one of Mr 
Etheridge’s many questions. 
For the first time he felt the 
success of his life. The old 
house recalled his childhood, 
and the sight of Clanroyden, 
his devoted follower, reminded 
him of his power. Somehow 
the weariful crying for the 
moon, which had always tor- 
tured him, was exchanged for 
a glow of comfort, a shade of 
complacency in his haggard 
soul, . . . And then the sight of 
Clara dispelled his satisfaction. 

Here in this cheerful homely 
party of friends he found him- 
self out of place. On state oc- 


casions he could acquit himself 
with credit, for the man had 


a mind. He could make the 
world listen to him when he 
chose, and the choice was habit- 
ual, Bnt now his loneliness 
claimed its lawful consequences, 
and he longed for the little 
friendly graces which he had 
so often despised. Despencer 
talked of scenery and weather 
with a tenderness to which this 
man, who loved nature as he 
loved little else, was an utter 
stranger. This elegant and ap- 
propriate sentiment would have 
worried him past endurance, if 
Miss Clara had not shared it. 
It was she who told some folk- 
tale about the Grey Correi with 
the prettiest hesitancy which 
showed her feeling. And then 
the talk drifted to books and 
people, flitting airily about their 
petty world. Maitland felt him- 
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self choked by their accomplish- 
ments. Most of the subjects 
were ones no sane man would 
trouble to think of, and yet here 
were men talking keenly about 
trifles and disputing with nimble- 
witted cleverness on the niceties 
of the trivial. Feeling miser- 
ably that he was the only silent 
one, he plunged desperately into 
the stream, found himself pulled 
up by Despencer and deftly 
turned. The event gave him 
the feeling of having been foiled 
by a kitten. 

Angry with the world, angrier 
with his own angularity, he 
waited for the end of the meal. 
Times had not changed in this 
house since he had been saved 
by Sylvia from social disgrace. 
But when the women left the 
room he found life easier. His 
host talked of sport, and he 
could tell him more about Stob 
Ghabhar than any keeper. De- 
spencer, victorious at dinner, 
now listened like a docile pupil. 
Durward asked a political ques- 
tion, and the answer came sharp 
and definite. Despencer de- 
murred gently, after his fashion. 
“Well, but surely——” and a 
grimly smiling “ What do you 
know about it?” closed the 
discussion. The old Maitland 
had returned for the moment. 

The night was mild and in- 
penetrably dark, and the fall of 
waters close at hand sounded 
like a remote echo. An open 
hall-door showed that some of 
the party had gone out to the 
garden, and the men followed 
atrandom. A glimmer of white 
frocks betrayed the women on 
the lawn, standing by the little 
river which slipped by cascade 
and glide from the glen to the 
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the low pasture-lands. In the 
featureless dark there was no 
clue to locality. The place 
might have been Berkshire or a 
suburban garden. 

Suddenly the scream of some 
animal came from the near 
thicket. The women started 
and asked what it was. 

“Tt was a hill-fox,” said 
Maitland to Clara. “They 
used to keep me awake at 
nights on the hill, They come 
and bark close to your ear and 
give you nightmare.” 

The lady shivered. “Thank 
Heaven for the indoors,” she 
said. “Now, if I had been the 
daughter of one of your old 
Donalds of the Isles, I should 
have known that cry only too 
well, Wild nature is an ex- 
cellent background, but give 
me civilisation in front.” 

Maitland was looking into 
the wood. ‘You will find it 
creep far into civilisation if you 
look for it. There is a very 
narrow line between the warm 
room and the savage out-of- 
doors.” 

“There are miles of luxu- 
nes,” the girl cried, laughing. 
“People who are born in the 
wrong century have to hunt 
over half the world before they 
find their savagery. It is all 
very tame, but I love the tame- 


The day following was wet 
and windy, when a fire was 
grateful, and the hills, shrouded 
mm grey mist, had no attrac- 
tions, The party read idly in 
arm-chairs during the morning, 
and in the afternoon Maitland 
and Clanroyden went down to 
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ness. You may call yourself 
primitive, Mr Maitland, but 
you are the most complex and 
modern of us all. What would 
Donald of the Isles have said 
to politics and the Stock Ex- 
change?” 

They had strolled back to 
the house. ‘Nevertheless I 
maintain my belief,” said the 
man. “You call it miles of 
rampart ; I call the division a 
line, a thread, a sheet of glass. 
But then, you see, you only 
know one side, and I only 
know the other.” 

“What preposterous affecta- 
tion!” the girl said, as with a 
pretty shiver she ran indoors. 
Maitland stood for a moment 
looking back at the darkness. 
Within the firelit hall, with its 
rugs and little tables and soft 
chairs, he had caught a glimpse 
of Despencer smoking a cigar- 
ette. As he looked towards 
the hills he heard the fox’s 
bark a second time, and then 
somewhere from the black dis- 
tance came a hawk’s scream, 
hoarse, lonely, and _ pitiless. 
The thought struck him that 
the sad elemental world of 
wood and mountain was far 
more truly his own than this 
cosy and elegant civilisation. 
And, oddly enough, the thought 
pained him. 


the stream-mouth aftersea-trout. 
So Despencer remained to talk 
to Clara, and, having played 
many games of picquet and 
grown heartily tired of each 
other, as tea-time approached 
they fell to desultory comments 
on their friends. Maitland was 
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beginning to interest the girl 
in a new way. Formerly he 
had been a great person who 
was sensible enough to admire 
her, but something remote and 
unattractive, for whom friend- 
ship (much less love) was impos- 
sible. But now she had begun 
to feel his power, his manhood. 
The way in which other men 
spoke of him impressed her 
unconsciously, and she began to 
ask Despencer questions which 
were gall and wormwood to that 
young man. But he answered 
honestly, after his fashion. 

“Isn't he very rich?” she 
asked. “And I suppose he 
lives very plainly?” 

“Rich as Croesus, and he 
sticks in his ugly rooms in the 
Albany because he never thinks 
enough about the thing to 
change. I’ve been in them 
once, and you never saw such a 
He’s a maniac for fresh 


place. 
air, so they’re large enough, 
but they’re littered like a stable 
with odds and ends of belong- 


ings. He must have several 
thousand books, and yet he 
hasn’t a decent binding among 
them. He hasn’t a photograph 
of a single soul, and only one 
picture, which, I believe, was 
his father. But you never saw 
such a collection of whips and 
spurs and bits. It smells like 
a harness room, and there you 
find Maitland, when by any 
chance he is at home, working 
half the night and up to the 
eyes in papers. I don’t think 
the man has any expenses ex- 
cept food and rent, for he wears 
the same clothes for years. And 
he has given up horses.” 

“Was he fond of horses?” 
Miss Clara asked. 
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“Oh, you had better ask him. 
I really can’t tell you any more 
about him.” 

“But how do his friends get 
on with him?” 

“He has hardly any, but his 
acquaintances, who are all the 
world, say he is the one great 
man of the future. If you want 
to read what people think of 
him, you had better look at the 
‘Monthly.’” 

Under cover of this one un- 
generous word Despencer made 
his escape, for he hated the 
business, but made it the rule 
of his life “never to crab a 
fellow.” Miss Clara promptly 
sought out the ‘Monthly,’ and 
found twenty pages of superfine 
analysis and bitter, grudging 
praise. She read it with inter- 
est, and then lay back in her 
chair and tried to fix her 
thoughts. It is only your un- 
healthy young woman who wor- 
ships strength in the abstract, 
and the girl tried to determine 
whether she admired the man 
as a power or disliked ham as a 
brute. She chose a compromise, 
and the feeling which survived 
was chiefly curiosity. 

The result of the afternoon 
was that when the fishermen 
returned, and Maitland, in dry 
clothes, appeared for tea, she 
settled herself beside him and 
prepared to talk. Maitland, 
being healthily tired, was in an 
excellent temper, and he found 
himself enticed into what for 
him was a rare performance. 
talk about himself. They were 
sitting apart from the others, 
and, ere ever he knew, he was 
answering the girl’s questions 
with an absent-minded frank- 
ness. Ina little she had drawn 
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from him the curious history of 
his life, which most men knew, 
but never from his own lips, 

“] was at school for a year,” 
he said, “and then my father 
died and our affairs went to 
pieces. I had to come back 
and go into an office, a sort of 
bank. I hated it, but it was 
good for me, for it taught me 
something, and my discontent 
made me ambitious. I had 
about eighty pounds a - year, 
and I saved from that. I 
worked too at books incess- 
antly, and by-and-by I got an 
Oxford scholarship at an ob- 
scure college. I went up there, 
and found myself in a place 
where every one seemed well-off, 
while I was a pauper. How- 
ever, it didn’t trouble me much, 
for 1 had no ambition to play 
the fool. I only cared about 
two things—horses and meta- 
physics. I hated all games, 
which I thought only fit for 
children. I daresay it was 
foolish, but then you see I had 
had a queer upbringing. I 
managed to save a little money, 
and one vacation when I was 
wandering about in Norfolk, 
sleeping under haystacks and 
working in harvest fields when 
my supplies ran down, I came 
across a farmer. He was a 
good fellow and a sort of 
sportsman, and I took a fancy 
tohim. He had a colt to sell 
which I fancied more, for I saw 
it had blood in it. So I bought 
it for what seemed a huge sum 
to me in those days, but I kept 
it at his farm and I superin- 
tended its education. I broke 
it myself and taught it to 
jump, and by-and-by in my 
third year I brought it to 


Oxford and entered for the 
Grind on it. People laughed 
at me, but I knew my own 
business. The little boys who 
rode in the thing knew nothing 
about horses, and not one in 
ten could ride; so I entered 
and won. It was all I wanted, 
for I could sell my horse then, 
and the fellow who rode second 
bought it. It was decent of 
him, for I asked a big figure, 
and I think he had an idea of 
doing me a kindness. I made 
him my private secretary the 
other day.” 

“You mean Lord Drapier?” 
she asked. 

“Yes—Drapier. That gave 
me money to finish off and 
begin in town. Oh, and I had 
got a first in my schools. I 
knew very little about any- 
thing except metaphysics, and 
I never went to tutors. I 
suppose I knew a good deal 
more than the examiners in 
my own subject, and anyhow 
they felt obliged to give me my 
first after some grumbling. 
Then I came up to town with 
just sixty pounds in my pocket, 
but I had had the education 
of a gentleman.” 

Maitland looked out of the 
window, and the sight of the 
mist-clad hills recalled him to 
himself. He wondered why he 
was telling the girl this story, 
and he stopped suddenly. 

“ And what did you do in 
town?” she asked, with in- 
terest. 

“T hung round and kept my 
eyes open. I nearly starved, 
for I put half my capital on a 
horse which I thought was 
safe, and lost it. By-and-by, 
quite by accident, I came 
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across a curious fellow, Ran- 
some — you probably have 
heard his name. I met him 
in some stables where he was 
buying a mare, and he took a 
fancy tome. He made me his 
secretary, and then, because I 
liked hard work, he let me see 
his business. It was enormous, 
for the man was a genius after 
a fashion; and I slaved away 
in his office and down at the 
docks for about three years. 
He paid me just enough to 
keep body and soul together 
and cover them with clothes; 
but I didn’t grumble, for I had 
a sort of idea that I was on 
my probation. And then my 
apprenticeship came to an 
end.” 

“Yes,” said the girl. 

“Yes; for you see Ransome 
was an odd character. He had 
a sort of genius for finance, and 
within his limits he was even 
a great administrator. But 
in everything else he was as 
simple as a child. His soul 
was idyllic: he loved green 
fields and Herrick and sheep. 
So it had always been his 
fancy to back out some day 
and retire with his huge for- 
tune to some country place and 
live as he pleased. It seemed 
that he had been training me 
from the first day I went into 
the business, and now he cut 
the rope and left the whole 
enormous concern in my hands. 
I needed every atom of my 
wits, and the first years were 
a hard struggle. I became of 
course very rich; but I had to 
do more, I had to keep the 
thing at its old level. I had 
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no natural turn for the work, 
and I had to acquire capacity 
by sheer grind. However, I 
managed it, and then, when I 
felt my position sure, I in- 
dulged myself with a hobby 
and went into politics.” 

“You call it a hobby?” 

“Certainly. The ordinary 
political career is simply a 
form of trifling. There’s no 
trade on earth where a man 
has to fear so few able com- 
petitors. Of course it’s very 
public and honourable and that 
sort of thing, and I like it; 
but sometimes it wearies me 
to death.” 

The girl was looking at him 
with curious interest. “Do you 
always get what you want?” 
she asked. 

“Never,” he said. 

“Then is your success all 
disappointment ?” 

“Oh, I generally get a bit of 
my ambitions, which is all one 
can hope for in this world.” 

“T suppose your ambitions 
are not idyllic, like Mr Ran- 
some’s?” 

He laughed. “No, I suppose 
not. I never could stand your 
Corot meadows and ivied cot- 
tages and village church bells. 
But I am at home in this glen, 
or used to be.” 

“You said that last night, 
and I thought it was affec- 
tation,” said the girl; “but 
perhaps you are right. I'm 
not at home in this scenery, 
at any rate in this weather. 
Ugh, look at that mist driv- 
ing and that spur of Stob 
Ghabhar! I really must go 
and sit by the fire.” 
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The next day dawned clear 
and chill, with a little frost to 
whiten the heather; but by 
mid-day the sun had turned 
August to June, and sea and 
land drowsed in a mellow heat. 
Maitland was roused from his 
meditations with a pipe on a 
garden-seat by the appearance 
of Miss Clara, her eyes bright 
with news. He had taken her 
in to dinner the night before, 
and for the first time in his life 
had found himself talking easily 
to a woman. Her interest of 


the afternoon had not departed ; 
and Despencer in futile disgust 
shunned the drawing-room, his 
particular paradise, and played 
billiards with Clanroyden in the 
spirit of an unwilling martyr. 
“We are going out in the 


yacht,” Miss Clara cried, as she 
emerged from the shadow of a 
fuchsia-hedge, “to the Isles of 
the Waves, away beyond the 
Seal’s Headland. Do you know 
the place, Mr Maitland ?” 

“Kilean na Cille? Yes. It 
used to be dangerous for cur- 
rents, but a steam-yacht does 
not require to fear them.” 

“Well, we'll be ready to start 
at twelve, and I must go in to 
give orders about lunch.” 

A little later she came out 
with a bundle of letters in her 
hands, “Here are your letters, 
Mr Maitland; but you mustn’t 
try to answer them, or you'll 
be late.” He put the lot in his 
jacket pocket and looked up at 
the laughing girl. “My work 
ee miles behind me,” 

said, “and to-day I have onl 
the Eilean na Gille to think of” 


And, as she passed by, another 
name took the place of the Eil- 
ean, and it seemed to him that 
at last he had found the link 
which was to bind together the 
two natures—his boyhood and 
his prime. 

Out on the loch the sun was 
beating with that steady August 
blaze which is more torrid than 
midsummer. But as the yacht 
slipped between the horns of 
the land, it came into a broken 
green sea with rollers to the 
north where the tireless At- 
lantic fretted on the reefs. In 
a world of cool salt winds and 
the golden weather of after- 
noon, with the cries of tern and 
gull about the bows and the 
foam and ripple of green water 
in the wake, the party fell into 
a mood of supreme content- 
ment. The restless Miss Clara 
was stricken into a figure of 
contemplation, which sat in the 
bows and watched the hazy blue 
horizon and the craggy main- 
land hills in silent delight. 
Maitland was revelling in the 
loss of his isolation. He had 
ceased to be alone, a leader, 
and for the moment felt himself 
one of the herd, a devotee of 
humble pleasures. His mind 
was blank, his eyes filled only 
with the sea, and the lady of 
his devotion, in that happy mo- 
ment of romance, seemed to have 
come at last within the compass 
of his hopes. 

The Islands of the Waves are 
low green ridges which rise little 
above the highest tide - mark. 
The grass is stiff with salt, the 
sparse heather and rushes are 
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crooked with the winds, but 
there are innumerable little 
dells where a light wild scrub 
flourishes, and in one a spring 
of sweet water sends a tiny 
stream to the sea. The yacht’s 
company came ashore in boats, 
and tea was made with a great 
bustle beside the well, while the 
men lay idly in the bent and 
smoked. All wind seemed to 
have died down, a soft, cool, 
airless peace like a June evening 
was abroad, and the heavy surg- 
ing of the tides had sunk to a 
distant whisper. Maitland lifted 
his head, sniffed the air, and 
looked uneasily to the west, 
meeting the eye of one of the 
sailors engaged in the same 
scrutiny. He beckoned the man 
to him. 

“What do you make of the 
weather ?” he asked. 

The sailor, an East-coast man 
from Arbroath, shook his head. 
* Tt’s ower lown a’ of a sudden,” 
he said. “It looks like mair 
wind nor we want, but I think 
it’ll haud till the morn.” 

Maitland nodded and lay 
down again. He smiled at the 
return of his old sea craft and 
weather-lore, on which he had 
prided himself in his boyhood ; 
and when Miss Clara came up 
to him with tea she found him 
grinning vacantly at the sky. 

“What a wonderful lull in 
the wind,” she said. “When I 
was here last these were real 
isles of the waves, with spray 
flying over them and a great 
business to land. But now they 
might be the island in Fountain- 
blue lake.” 

“Did you ever hear of the 
Ocean Quiet?” he asked. “I 
believe it to be a translation 
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of a Gaelic word which is a 
synonym for death, but it is 
also a kind of natural phenom- 
enon. Old people at Cairnlora 
used to talk of it. They said 
that sometimes fishermen far 
out at sea in blowing weather 
came into a place of extra- 
ordinary peace, where the whole 
world was utterly still and they 
could hear their own hearts 
beating.” 

“What a pretty fancy!” said 
the girl. 

“Yes; but it had its other 
side. The fishermen rarely 
came home alive, and if they 
did they were queer to the end 
of their days. Another name 
for the thing was the Breathing 
of God. It is an odd idea, the 
passing from the wholesome 
turmoil of nature to the un- 
canny place where God crushes 
you by His silence.” 

“All the things to eat are 
down by the fire,” she said, 
laughing. “Do you know, if 
you weren't what you are, 
people might think you a poet, 
Mr Maitland. I thought you 
cared for none of these things.” 

“What things?” he asked. 
“T don’t care for poetry. Iam 
merely repeating the nonsense 
I was brought up on. Shall I 
talk to you about politics?” 

“Heaven forbid! And now 
I will tell you my own story 
about these isles. There is 4 
hermit’s cell on one of them 
and crosses, like Iona, The 
hermit lived alone all winter, 
and was fed by boats from the 
shore when the weather was 
calm. When one hermit died 
another took his place, and no 
one knew where he came from. 
Now one day a great lord in 
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Scotland disappeared from his 
castle. He was the King’s 
Warden of the Marches and 
the greatest soldier of his day, 
but he disappeared utterly out 
of men’s sight, and people for- 
got about him. Long years 
after the Northnien in a great 
fleet came down upon these 
isles, and the little chiefs 
fled before them. But suddenly 
among them there appeared an 
old man, the hermit of the 
Wave Islands, who organised 
resistance and gathered a strong 
army. Noone dared oppose him, 
and the quarrelsome petty chiefs 
forgot their quarrels under his 
banner, for he had the air of 
one born to command. At last 
he met the invaders in the valley 
of Fountainblue, and beat them 
so utterly that few escaped to 
their ships. He fell himself in 


the first charge, but not before 


his followers had heard his 
battle-cry of ‘Saint Bride,’ 
and known that the Hermit of 
the Isles and the great King’s 
Warden were the same.” 

“That was a common enough 
thing in wild times. Men grew 
tired of murder and glory and 
waving banners, and wanted 
quiet to make their peace with 
their own souls, I should have 
thought the craving scarcely 
extinct yet.” 

“Then here is your chance, 
Mr Maitland,” said the girl, 
laughing. “A little trouble 
would make the hut habitable, 
and you could simply disappear, 
leaving no address to forward 
your letters to. Think of the 
Sensation, ‘ Disappearance of a 
Secretary of State,’ and the 
wild theories and the obitu- 
aries. Then some day when the 
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land question became urgent 
on the mainland, you would 
turn up suddenly, settle it with 
extraordinary wisdom, and die 
after confiding your life-story 
to some country reporter. But 
I am afraid it would scarcely 
do, for you would be discovered 
by Scotland Yard, which would 
be ignominious.” 

“Tt is a sound idea, but the 
old device is too crude. How- 
ever, it could be managed dif- 
ferently. Some day, when 
civilisation grows oppressive, 
Miss Clara, I will remember 
your advice.” 

The afternoon shadows were 
beginning to lengthen, and from 
the west a light sharp wind 
was crisping the sea. The 
yacht was getting up steam, 
and boats were coming ashore 
for the party. The deep blue 
waters were flushing rose-pink 
as the level westering sun 
smote them’ from the summit 
of a cloud-bank. The stillness 
had gone, and the air was now 
full of sounds and_ colour. 
Miss Clara, with an eye on the 
trim yacht, declared her dis- 
approval. “It is an evening 
for the cutter,” she cried, and 
in spite of Mrs Etheridge’s pro- 
tests she gave orders for it to 
be made ready. Then the self- 
willed young woman looked 
round for company. “Will 
you come, Mr Maitland?” she 
said. “You can sail a boat, 
can’t you? And Mr Despen- 
cer, I shall want you to talk to 
me when Mr Maitland is busy. 
We shall race the yacht, for 
we ought to be able to get 
through the Scart’s Neck with 
this wind.” 

“T am not sure if you are 
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wise, Miss Clara,” and Mait- 
land pulled down his brows as 
he looked to the west. “It 
will be wind—in a very little, 
and you stand the chance of a 
wetting.” 

“T don’t mind. I want to 
get the full good of such an 
evening. You want to be near 
the water to understand one 
of our sunsets. I can be a bar- 
barian too, you know.” 

It was not for Maitland to 
grumble at this friendliness ; so 
he followed her into the cutter 
with Despencer, who had no 
love for the orders but much 
for her who gave them. He 
took the helm and steered, with 
directions from the lady, from 
his memory of the intricate 
coast. Despencer with many 
rugs looked to Miss Clara’s 
comfort, and, having assured 
his own, was instantly en- 


tranced with the glories of the 
evening. 

The boat tripped along for a 
little in a dazzle of light into 
the silvery grey of the open 


water. Far in front lay the 
narrow gut called the Scart’s 
Neck, which was the by-way 
to the loch of Fountainblue. 
Then Maitland at the helm 
felt the sheets suddenly begin 
to strain, and, looking behind, 
saw that the Isles of the Waves 
were almost lost in the gloom, 
and that the roseate heavens 
were quickly darkening behind. 
The wind which he had feared 
was upon them; a few seconds 
more and it was sending the 
cutter staggering among bil- 
lows. He could hardly make 
himself heard in the din, as he 
roared directions to Despencer 
about disposing of his person 
in another part of the boat. 
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The girl with flushed face was 
laughing in pure joy of the 
storm. She caught a glimpse 
of Maitland’s serious eye and 
looked over the gunwale at the 
threatening west. Then she 
too became quiet, and meekly 
sat down on the thwart to 
which he motioned her. 

The gale made the Scart’s 
Neck impossible, and the murky 
sky seemed to promise greater 
fury ere the morning. Twi- 
light was falling, and the other 
entrance to the quiet loch 
meant the rounding of a head- 
land and a difficult course 
through a little archipelago. 
It was the only way, for re- 
turn was out of the question, 
and it seemed vain to risk the 
narrow chances of the short 
cut. Maitland looked down at 
his two companions, and re- 
flected with pleasure that he 
was the controller of their fates. 
He had sailed much as a boy, 
and he found in this moment 
of necessity that his old lore 
returned to him. He felt no 
mistrust of his powers: what- 
ever the gale he could land 
them at Fountainblue, though 
it might take hours and in- 
volve much discomfort. He 
remembered the coast like his 
own name; he relished the grim 
rage of the elements, and he 
kept the cutter’s head out to 
sea with a delight in the prim- 
eval conflict. 

The last flickering rays of 
light, coming from the screen 
of cloud, illumined the girl's 
pale face, and the sight dis- 
quieted him. There was a hint 
of tragedy in this game. De- 
spencer, nervously _ self - con- 
trolled, was reassuring Clara. 
Ploughing onward in the black- 
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ening night in a frail boat on a 
wind-threshed sea was no work 
for a girl. But it was De- 
spencer who was comforting 
her! Well, it was his proper 
work. He was made for the 
business of talking soft things 
to women. Maitland, his face 
hard with spray, looked into 
the darkness with a kind of 
humour in his heart. And 
then, as the boat shore and 
dipped into the storm, its 
human occupants seemed to 
pass out of the picture, and it 
was only a shell tossed on great 
waters in the unfathomable 
night. The evening had come, 
moonless and starless, and Mait- 
land steered as best he could 
by the deeper blackness which 
was the configuration of the 
shore. Something loomed up 


that he knew for the headland, 
and they were drifting in a 


quieter stretch of sea, with the 
breakers grumbling ahead from 
the little tangle of islands. 
Suddenly he fell into one of 
the abstractions which had 
always dogged him through his 
strenuous life. His mind was 
clear, he chose his course with 
@ certain precision, but the 
winds and waves had become 
to him echoes of echoes. Wet 
with spray and shifting his 
body constantly with the move- 
ment of the boat, it yet was all 
@ phantasmal existence, while 
his thoughts were following an 
airy morrice in a fairyland 
world. The motto of his house, 
the canting motto of old reivers, 
danced in his brain —“Parmi 
ceu haut bois conduyrai m’amie” 
—“Through the high wood I 
will conduct my love ”—and in 
a land of green forests, dragon- 
haunted, he was piloting Clara 
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robed in a quaint medieval 
gown, himself in _ speckless 
plate-armour. His fancy fled 
through a score of scenes, some- 
times on a dark heath, or by a 
lonely river, or among great 
mountains, but always the lady 
and her protector. Clara, look- 
ing up from Despencer’s side, 
saw his lips moving, noted that 
his eyes were glad, and for a 
moment hoped better things of 
their chances. 

Then suddenly she was numb 
with alarm, for the cutter heeled 
over, and but that Maitland 
woke to clear consciousness and 
swung the sheet loose, all would 
have been past. The adventure 
nerved him and quickened his 
senses. The boat seemed to 
move more violently than the 
wind drove her, and in the utter 
blackness he felt for the first 
time the grip of the waters. 
The ugly cruel monster had 
wakened, and was about to 
wreak its anger on the toy. 
And then he remembered the 
currents which raced round 
Eilean Righ and the scattered 
isles. Dim shapes loomed up, 
shapes strange and unfriendly, 
and he felt miserably that he 
was as helpless now as De- 
spencer. To the left night had 
wholly shut out the coast; his 
one chance was to run for one 
of the isles and risk a landing. 
It would be a dreary waiting 
for the dawn, but safety had 
come before any comfort. And 
yet, he remembered, the little 
islands were rock-bound and un- 
friendly, and he was hurrying 
forward in the grip of a black 
current with a gale behind and 
unknown reefs before. 

And then he seemed to re- 
member something of this cur- 
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rent which swept along the 
isles. In a little—so he re- 
called a boyish voyage in clear 
weather—they would come to 
a place where the sea ran swift 
and dark beside a kind of 
natural wharf. Here he had 
landed once upon a time, but it 
was a difficult enterprise, need- 
ing a quick and a far leap at 
the proper moment, for the 
stream ran very fast. But if 
this leap were missed there 
was still a chance. The isle 
was the great Eilean Righ, 
and the current swung round 
its southern end, and then, join- 
ing with another stream, turned 
up its far side, and for a 
moment washed the shore. 
But if this second chance were 
missed, then nothing remained 
but to fall into the great sea- 
going stream and be carried 
out to death in the wide 
Atlantic. He strained his eyes 
te the right for Kilean Righ. 
Something seemed to approach, 
as they bent under an access 
of the gale. They bore down 
upon it, and he struggled to 
keep the boat’s head away, for 
at this pace to grate upon rock 
would mean upsetting. The 
sail was down, fluttering amid- 
ships like a captive bird, and 
the gaunt mast bowed with the 
wind. A horrible fascination, 
the inertia of nightmare, seized 
him. The motion was so swift 
and beautiful; why not go on 
and onward, listlessly? And 
then, conquering the weakness, 
he leaned forward and called 
to Clara. She caught his arm 
like a child, and he pulled 
her up beside him. Then he 
beckoned Despencer, and, shriek- 
ing against the din, told him 
to follow him when he jumped. 
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Despencer nodded, his teeth 
chattering with cold and the 
novel business. Suddenly out 
of the darkness, a yard on their 
right, loomed a great flat rock 
along which the current raced 
like a mill-lade. The boat 
made to strike, but Maitland 
forced her nose out to sea, and 
then as the stern swung round 
he seized his chance. Holding 
Clara with his left arm he 
stood up, balanced himself for 
a moment on the gunwale, and 
jumped. He landed sprawling 
on his side on some wet sea- 
weed, over which the sea was 
lipping, but undeniably on 
land. As he pulled himself up 
he had a vision of the cutter, 
dancing like a cork, vanishing 
down the current into the 


darkness. 
Holding the girl in his arms 
he picked his way across the 


rock pools to the edge of the 
island heather. For a moment 
he thought Clara had fainted. 
She lay still and inert, her eyes 
shut, her hair falling foolishly 
over her brow. He sprinkled 
some water on her face, and 
she revived sufficiently to ask 
her whereabouts. He was cross- 
ing the island to find Despencer, 
but he did not tell her. “You 
are safe,” he said, and he 
carried her over the rough 
ground as lightly as a child. 
An intense exhilaration had 
seized him. He ran over the 
flats and strode up the low 
hillocks with one thought pos- 
sessing his brain. To save 
Despencer, that of course was 
the far-off aim on his minds 
horizon, but all the foreground 
was filled with the lady. 
“Parmi ceu haut bois” —the 
old poetry of the world had 
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netrated to his heart. The 
black night and the wild wind 
and the sea were the mini- 
strants of love. The hollow 
shams of life with their mincing 
conventions had departed, and 
in this savage out-world a man 
stood for a man. ‘The girl’s 
light tweed jacket was no match 
for this chill gale, so he stopped 
for a moment, took off his own 
shooting-coat and put it round 
her. And then, as he came 
over a little ridge, he was aware 
of a grumbling of waters and 
the sea. 

The beach was hidden in a 
veil of surf which sprinkled the 
very edge of the bracken. Be- 


yond, the dark waters were 
boiling like a caldron, for the 
tides in this little bay ran with 
the fury of a river in spate. A 
moon was beginning to struggle 
through the windy clouds, and 


surf, rock, and wave began to 
Shape themselves out of the 
night. Clara stood on the 
sand, a slim, desolate figure, 
and clung to Maitland’s arm. 
She was still dazed with the 
storm and the baffling sud- 
denness of change. Maitland, 
straining his eyes out to sea, 
was in a waking dream. 
With the lady no toil was too 
great, no darkness terrible ; for 
her he would scale the blue 
air and plough the hills and do 
all the lover’s feats of romance. 
And then suddenly he shook 
her hand roughly from his arm 
and ran forward, for he saw 
something coming down the 
tide. 

Before he left the boat he 
had lowered the sail, and the 
cutter swung to the current, 
an odd amorphous thing, now 
heeling over with a sudden 
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gust and now pulled back to 
balance by the strong grip of 
the water. <A figure seemed to 
sit in the stern, making feeble 
efforts to steer. Maitland knew 
the coast and the ways of the 
sea. He ran through the surf- 
ring into the oily-black eddies, 
shouting to Despencer to come 
overboard. Soon he was not 
ten yards from the cutter’s line, 
where the current made a turn 
towards the shore before it 
washed the iron rocks to the 
right. He found deep water, 
and in two strokes was in the 
grip of the tides and borne 
wildly towards the reef. He 
prepared himself for what was 
coming, raising his feet and 
turning his right shoulder to 
the front. And then with a 
shock he was pinned against 
the rock-wall, with the tides 
tugging at his legs, while his 
hands clung desperately to a 
shelf. Here he remained, yelling 
directions to the coming boat. 
Surf was in his eyes, so that at 
first he could not see, but at 
last in a dip of the waves he 
saw the cutter, a man’s form 
in the stern, plunging not 
twenty yards away. Now was 
his chance or never, for while 
the tide would take a boat far 
from his present place of van- 
tage, it would carry a lighter 
thing, such as a man’s body, in 
a circle nearer to the shore. 
He yelled again, and the world 
seemed to him quiet for a mo- 
ment, while his voice echoed 
eerily in the void. Despencer 
must have heard it, for the 
next moment he saw him slip 
pluckily overboard, making the 
cutter heel desperately with his 
weight. And then—it seemed 
an age—a man, choking and 
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struggling weakly, came down 
the current, and, pushing his 
right arm out against the rush 
of water, he had caught the 
swimmer by the collar and 
drawn him in to the side of 
the rock. 

Then came the harder strug- 
gle. Maitland’s left hand was 
numbing, and though he had a 
foothold, it was too slight to 
lean on with full weight. A 
second lassitude oppressed him, 
a supreme desire to slip into 
those racing tides and rest. 
He was in no panic about 
death, but he had the prac- 
tical man’s love of an accom- 
plished task, and it nerved him 
to the extreme toil. Slowly by 
inches he drew himself up the 
edge of the reef, cherishing 
jealously each grip and foot- 
hold, with Despencer, half- 


choked and all but fainting, 
hanging heavily on his right 


arm. Blind with spray, sick 
with sea-water, and aching 
with his labours, he gripped 
at last the tangles of sea-weed, 
which meant the flat surface, 
and with one final effort raised 
himself and Despencer to the 
top. There he lay for a few 
minutes with his head in a 
rock-pool till the first weari- 
ness had passed. 

He staggered with his burden 
in his arms along the ragged 
reef to the strip of sand where 
Clara was weeping hysterically. 
The sight of her restored Mait- 
land to vigour, the appeal of 
her lonely figure there in the 
wet brackens. She must think 
them all dead, he reflected, and 
herself desolate, for she could 
not have interpreted rightly 
his own wild rush into the 
waves. When she heard his 
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voice she started, as if at a 
ghost, and then seeing his 
burden, ran towards him. “Oh, 
he is dead!” she cried. “Tell 
me! tell me!” and she clasped 
the inert figure so that her arm 
crossed Maitland’s. Despencer, 
stupefied and faint, was roused 
to consciousness by a woman’s 
kisses on his cheek, and still 
more by his bearer abruptly 
laying him on the _ heather. 
Clara hung over him like a 
mother, calling him by soft 
names, pushing his hair from 
his brow, forgetful of her own 
wet and sorry plight. And 
meanwhile Maitland — stood 
watching, while his palace of 
glass was being shivered about 
his ears. 

Aforetime his arrogance had 
kept him from any thought of 
jealousy; now the time and 
place were too solemn for trif- 
ling, and facts were laid bare 
before him. Sentiment does 
not bloom readily in a hard 
nature, but if it once comes to 
flower it does not die without 
tears and lamentation. The 
wearied man, who stood quietly 
beside the hysterical pair, had 
a moment of peculiar anguish. 
Then he conquered sentiment, 
as he had conquered all other 
feelings of whose vanity he was 
assured. He was now, as he 
was used to be, a man among 
children ; and as a man he had 
his work. He bent over Clara. 
“T know a hollow in the middle 
of the island,” he said, “ where 
we can camp the night. I'll 
carry Despencer, for his ankle 
is twisted. Do you think you 
could try to walk?” 

The girl followed obediently, 
her eyes only on her lover. Her 
trust in the other was infinite, 
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her indifference to him impene- 
trable ; while he, hopelessly con- 
scious of his fate, saw in the 
slim dishevelled figure at his 
side the lost lady, the mis- 
tress for him of all romance 
and generous ambitions. The 
new springs in his life were 
choked; he had still his work, 
his power, and, thank God, his 
courage; but the career which 
ran out to the horizon of his 
vision was black and loveless. 
And he held in his arms the 
thing which had frustrated him, 
the thing he had ‘pulled out 
of the deep in peril of his body ; 
and at the thought life for a 
moment seemed to be only a 
comic opera with tragedy to 
shift the scenes. 

He found a cleft between two 
rocks with a soft floor of 
heather. There had been no 
rain, so the bracken was dry, 
and he gathered great armfuls 
and driftwood logs from the 
shore. Soon he had a respect- 
able pile of timber, and then in 
the nick of the cleft he built 
a fire. His matches, being in 
his jacket pocket, had escaped 
the drenchings of salt water, 
and soon with a smoke and 
crackling and sweet scent of 
burning wood, a fire was going 
cheerily in the darkness. Then 
he made a couch of bracken, 
and laid there the still feeble 
Despencer. The man was more 
weak than ill; but for his ankle 
he was unhurt; and a little 
brandy would have brought him 
to himself. But this could not 

¢ provided, and Clara saw in 
his condition only the sign of 
mortal sickness. With haggard 
tyes she watched by him, easing 
his head, speaking soft kind 
Words, forgetful of her own cold 


and soaking clothes. Maitland 
drew her gently to the fire, 
shook down the bracken to 
make a rest for her head, and 
left a pile of logs ready for use. 
“T am going to the end of the 
island,” he said, “to light a fire 
for a signal. It is the only 
part which they can see on the 
mainland, and if they see the 
blaze they will come off for us 
as soon as it is light.” The 
pale girl listened obediently. 
This man was the master, and 
in his charge was the safety of 
her lover and herself. 

Maitland turned his back upon 
the warm nook, and stumbled 
along the ridge to the northern 
extremity of the isle. It was not 
a quarter of a mile away, but 
the land was so rough with 
gullies and crags that the 
journey took him nearly an 
hour. Just off the extreme 
point was a flat rock, sloping 
northward to a considerable 
height, a place from which a 
beacon could penetrate far over 
the mainland. He gathered 
brackens for kindling, and drift- 
wood which former tides had 
heaped on the beach ; and then 
with an armful he splashed 
through the shallow surf to the 
rock. Scrambling to the top, 
he found a corner where a fire 
might be lit, a place conspicu- 
ous and yet sheltered. Here he 
laid his kindling, and then in 
many wet journeys he carried 
his stores of firewood from the 
mainland to the rock. The 
lighting was nervous work, for 
he had few matches ; but at last 
the dampish wood had caught, 
and tongues of flame shot up 
out of the smoke. Meantime 
the wind had sunk lower, the 
breakers seemed to have been 
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left behind, and the eternal 
surge of the tides became the 
dominant sound to the watcher 
by the beacon. 

And -then, it seemed to him, 
the great convulsions of the 
night died away, and a curious 
peace came down upon the 
waters. The fire leaped in the 
air, the one living thing in a 
hushed and expectant world. 
It was not the quiet of sleep 
but of a sudden cessation, like 
the lull after a great flood or a 
snowslip. The tides still eddied 
and swayed, but it was noise- 
lessly ; the world moved, yet 
without sound or friction. The 
bitter wind which chilled his 
face and stirred up the red 
embers was like a phantom 
blast, without the roughness of 
a common gale. For a moment 
he seemed to be set upon a huge 
mountain with the world in- 


finitely remote beneath his feet. 
To all men there come moments 
of loneliness of body, and to some 
few the mingled ecstasy and 


grief of loneliness of soul. The 
child-tale of the Ocean Quiet 
came back to him, the hour of 
the Breathing of God. Surely 
the great silence was now upon 
the world. But it was an evil 
presage, for all who sailed into 
it were homeless wanderers for 
ever after. Ah well! he had 
always been a wanderer, and 
the last gleam of home had been 
left behind, where by the fire- 
light in the cold cranny a girl 
was crooning over her lover. 
His past, his monotonous, 
brilliant past, slipped by with 
the knotless speed of a vision. 
He saw a boy, haunted with 
dreams, chafing at present de- 
lights, clutching evermore at 
the faint things of fancy. He 
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saw a man, playing with the 
counters which others played 
with, fighting at first for bare 
existence and then for power 
and the pride of life. Success 
came over his path like a false 
dawn, but he knew in his heart 
that he had never sought it. 
What was that remote ineffable 
thing he had followed? Here 
in the quiet of the shadowy 
waters he had the moment of 
self-revelation which comes to 
all, and hopes and dim desires 
seemed to stand out with the 
clearness of accomplished facts. 
There had always been some- 
thing elect and secret at the 
back of his fiercest ambitions. 
The ordinary cares of men had 
been to him but little things 
to be played with; he had won 
by despising them; casting 
them from him, they had fallen 
into the hollow of his hand. 
And he had held them at little, 
finding his reward in his work, 
and in a certain alertness and 
freshness of spirit which he had 
always cherished. There is a 
story of island-born men who 
carry into inland places and 
the streets of cities the noise 
of sea-water in their ears, and 
hear continually the tern crying 
and the surf falling. So from 
his romantic boyhood this man 
had borne an arrogance towards 
the things of the world which 
had given him a contemptuous 
empire over a share of them. 
As he saw the panorama of his 
life no place or riches entered 
into it, but only himself, the 
haggard, striving soul, growing 
in power, losing, perhaps, 1 
wisdom. And then, at the end 
of the way, Death, to shrivel 
the power to dust, and with the 
might of his sunbeam to waken 
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to life the forgotten world of 
the spirit. 

In the hush he seemed to feel 
the wheel and the drift of 
things, the cosmic order of 
nature. He forgot his weari- 
ness and his plashing clothes 
as he put more wood on the 
beacon and dreamed into the 
night. The pitiless sea, infinite, 
untamable, washing the Poles 
and hiding Earth’s secrets in 
her breast, spoke to him with 
a far-remembered voice. The 
romance of the remote isles, the 
homes of his people, floating 
still in a twilight of old story, 
rose out of the darkness. His 
life, with its routine and suc- 
cess, seemed in a moment hol- 
low, a child’s game, unworthy 
of a man. The little social 
round, the manipulation of 
half-truths, the easy victories 
over fools—surely this was not 
the task for him. He was a 
dreamer, but a dreamer with 
an iron hand; he was scarcely 
in the prime of life; the world 
was wide and his chances 
limitless. One castle of cards 
had already been overthrown ; 
the Ocean Quiet was under- 
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mining another. He was sick 
of domesticity of every sort—of 
town, of home, of civilisation. 
The sad elemental world was 
his, the fury and the tenderness 
of nature, the peace of the wilds 
which old folk had called the 
Breathing of God. “ Parmiceu 
haut bois conduyrai m’amie ”— 
this was still his motto, to carry 
untarnished to the end an aus- 
tere and beautiful dream. His 
little ambitions had been but 
shreds and echoes and shadows 
of this supreme reality. And 
his love had been but another 
such simulacrum ; for what he 
had sought was no foolish, 
laughing girl, but the Im- 
mortal Shepherdess, who, sing- 
ing the old songs of youth, 
drives her flocks to the hill 
in the first dewy dawn of the 
world, 

Suddenly he started and 
turned his head. Day was 
breaking in a red windy sky, 
and somewhere a boat’s oars 
were plashing in the sea. And 
then he realised for the first 
time that he was cold and 
starving and soaked to the 
bone. 


Mr Henry Durward to Lady Claudia Etheridge. 


“. .. Things have happened, 
my dear Clo, since I last wrote ; 
time has passed ; to-morrow I 
leave this place and go to stalk 
with Drapier; and yet in the 
stress of departure I take time 
to answer the host of questions 
with which you assailed me. I 
am able to give you the best of 
news. You have won your bet. 

VOL. CLXX,—NO, MXXX. 


Your prophecy about the con- 
duct of the ‘other Etheridge 
girl’ has come outright. They 
are both here, as it happens, 
having come on from Foun- 
tainblue,—both the hero and 
the heroine, I mean, of this most 
reasonable romance. You know 
Jack Despencer, one of the best 
people in the world, though a 
Q 
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trifle given to chirping. But I 
don’t think the grasshopper 
will become a burden to Miss 
Clara, for she likes that sort of 
thing. She must, for there is 
reason to believe that she 
refused for its sake the greatest 
match—I speak with all rever- 
ence—which this happy country 
could offer. I know you like 
Maitland as little as I do, but 
we agree in admiring the 
Colossus from a distance. Well, 
the Colossus has, so to speak, 
been laid low by a frivolous 
member of your sex. It is alla 
most romantic tale. Probably 


you have heard the gist of it, 
but here is the full and circum- 
stantial account. 


“We found Maitland beside 
the fire he had been feeding all 
night, and I shall never forget 
his figure alone in the dawn on 
that rock, drenched and dis- 
hevelled, but with his haggard 
white face set like a Crusader’s. 
He took us to a kind of dell in 
the centre of the island, where 
we found Clara and Despencer 
shivering beside a dying fire. 
He had a twisted ankle and 
had got a bad scare, while she 
was perfectly composed, though 
she broke down when we got 
home. It must have been an 
awful business for both, but 
Maitland never seems to have 
turned a hair. I want to know 
two things. First, how in the 
presence of great danger he 
managed to get his dismissal 
from the lady,—for get it he 
assuredly did, and Despencer at 
once appeared in the part of 
the successful lover; second, 
what part he played in the 
night’s events. Clara remem- 
bered little, Despencer only 
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knew that he had been pulled 
out of the sea, but over all 
Maitland seems to have brooded 
likea fate. As usual he told us 
nothing. It was always his 
way to give the world results 
and leave it to find out his 
methods for itself... . 

“‘ Despencer overwhelmed him 
with gratitude. His new happi- 
ness made him in love with life, 
and he included Maitland in the 
general affection. The night’s 
events seemed to have left their 
mark on the great man also, 
He was very quiet, forgot to be 
rude to anybody, and was kind 
to both Clara and Despencer. 
It is his way of acknowledging 
defeat, the great gentleman’s 
way, for, say what we like 
about him, he is a tremendous 
gentleman, one of the last of 
the breed. ... 

“ And then he went away— 
two days later. Just before he 
went Hugh Clanroyden and 
myself were talking in the 
library, which has a window 
opening on a flower- garden. 
Despencer was lying in an 
invalid’s chair under a tree and 
Clara was reading to him. 
Maitland was saying good-bye, 
and he asked for Despencer. 
We told him that he was with 
Clara in the garden. He 
smiled one of those odd scarce 
smiles of his, and went out to 
them. When I saw his broad 
shoulders bending over the 
chair and the strong face look- 
ing down at the radiant Jack 
with his amiable good looks, 
confound it, Clo, I had to con- 
trast the pair, and admit with 
Shakespeare the excellent fop- 
pery of the world. Well-a-day! 
‘Smooth Jacob still robs 
homely Esau.’ And perhaps 1 
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is a good thing, for we are most 
of us Jacobs, and Esau is an un- 
comfortable fellow in our midst. 

“A week later came the sur- 
prising, the astounding news 
that he had taken the African 
Governorship. A career ruined, 
every one said, the finest chance 
in the world flung away; and 
then people speculated, and the 
story came out in bits, and 
there was only one explanation. 
It is the right one, as I think 
you will agree, but it points 
to some hidden weakness in 
that iron soul that he could 
be moved to fling over the 
ambitions of years because of 
a girl’s choice. He will go and 
bury himself in the wilds, and 
our party will have to find 
another leader. Of course he 
will do his work well, but it is 
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just as if I were to give up my 
chances of the Woolsack for a 
county-court judgeship. He 
will probably be killed, for he 
has a million enemies; he is 
perfectly fearless, and he does 
not understand the arts of 
compromise. It was a privi- 
lege, I shall always feel, to 
have known him. He was a 
great man, and yet—intellect, 
power, character, were at the 
mercy of a girl’s caprice. As I 
write, I hear Clara’s happy 
laugh below in the garden, 
probably at some witticism of 
the fortunate Jack’s. Upon 
which, with my usual pride in 
the obvious, I am driven to re- 
flect that the weak things in 
life may confound the strong, 
and that, after all, the world is 
to the young. . . .” 


VI. 


Sir Hugh Clanroyden to Mr Henry Durward. 
Some years later. 


“... Iam writing this on 


board ship, as you will see from 
the heading, and shall post it 
when I get to the Cape. You 
have heard of my appointment, 
and I need not tell you how 
deep were my searchings of 
heart before I found courage to 
accept. Partly I felt that I 
had got my chance; partly I 
thought — an inconsequent 
feeling — that Maitland, if he 
had lived, would have been glad 
tosee me in the place. But I 
am going to wear the Giant’s 
Robe, and Heaven knows I 
have not the shoulders to fill 
It. Yet I am happy in think- 
Ing that Iam in a small sense 
faithful to his memory. 


“No further news, I suppose, 
has come of the manner of his 
death? Perhaps we shall never 
know, for it was on one of those 
Northern expeditions with a 
few men by which he held the 
frontier. I wonder if any one 
will ever write fully the history 
of all that he did? It must 
have been a titanic work, but 
his methods were always s0 
quiet that people accepted his 
results like a gift from Pro- 
vidence. He was given, one 
gathers, a practically free hand, 
and he made the country— 
four years’ work of a man of 
genius. They wished to bring 
his body home, but he made 
them bury him where he fell 
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—a characteristic last testa- 
ment. And so he has gone out 
of the world into the world’s 
history. 

“T am still broken by his 
death, but, now that he is away, 
I begin to see him more clearly. 
Most people, I think, misunder- 
stood him.- I was one of his 
nearest friends, and I only 
knew bits of the man. For one 
thing—and I hate to use the 
vulgar word—he was the only 
aristocrat I ever heard of. Our 
classes are three-fourths of them 
of yesterday’s growth, without 
the tradition, character, man- 
ner, or any trait of an aristoc- 
racy. And the few, who are 
nominally of the blood, have 
gone to seed in mind, or are 
spoilt by coarse marriages, or, 
worst of all, have the little 
trifling superior airs of incom- 
petence. But he, he had the 
most transcendent breeding in 
mind and spirit. He had no 
need for self-assertion, for his 
most casual acquaintances put 
him at once in a different class 
from all other men. He had 
never a trace of a vulgar ideal ; 
men’s opinions, worldly honour, 
the common pleasures of life, 
were merely degrees of the 
infinitely small. And yet he 
was no bloodless mystic. If 
race means anything, he had 
it to perfection. Dreams and 
fancies to him were the reali- 
ties, while facts were the 
shadows which he made dance 
as it pleased him. 

“The truth is, that he was 
that rarest of mortals, the iron 
dreamer. He thought in xons 
and cosmic cycles, and because 
of it he could do what he pleased 
in life. We call a man practical 
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if he is struggling in the crowd 
with no knowledge of his where- 
abouts, and yet in our folly we 
deny the name to the clear- 
sighted man who can rule the 
crowd from above. And here 
I join issue with you and every- 
body else. You thought it was 
Miss Clara’s refusal which sent 
him abroad and interrupted his 
career. I read the thing other- 
wise. His love for the girl was 
a mere accident, a survival of 
the domestic in an austere spirit. 
Something, I do not know what, 
showed him his true desires. 
She may have rejected him ; he 
may never have spoken to her; 
in any case the renunciation 
had to come. You must re- 
member that that visit to 
Fountainblue was the first that 
he had paid since his boyhood to 
his boyhood’s home. Those re- 
visitings have often a strange 
I be- 
lieve that in that night on the 
island he saw our indoor civil- 
isation and his own destiny in 
so sharp a contrast that he 
could not choose but make 
the severance. He found work 
where there could be small 
hope of honour or reward, but 
many a chance for a hero. 
And I am sure that he was 
happy, and that it was the 
longed - for illumination that 
dawned on him with the bul- 
let which pierced his heart. 
“But, you will say, the fact 
remains that he was once I 
love with Miss Clara, and that 
she would have none of him. 
do not deny it. He was never 
a favourite with women; but, 
thank Heaven, I have better 
things to do than study their 
peculiarities. . . .” 
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THERE are few places in the 
United Kingdom whose name is 
of so familiar and sinister a 
significance as Portland, and 
still fewer places whose real 
characteristics are so utterly 
unknown to the great majority 
of tourists. For most people 
Portland spells penal servitude 
and nothing more; but Port- 
land prison is only a thing of 
last century, a thing remote and 
apart from the Portlanders and 
their traditions, which are old 
—world-old. One might live 


for months, perhaps years, in 
the isle without having occasion 
either to mention or to approach 
the convict settlement,—‘“ The 
Grove,” as it is euphemistically 
termed,—without having any 


dealings, social or commercial, 
with the regiment at the Verne. 
Therefore I do not propose to 
refer to either the penal or the 
military aspects of Portland, 
nor to the breakwaters and 
harbourage, perhaps the finest 
in England: these are guide- 
book matters. They enter so 
little into the daily life of the 
average islander, and are con- 
tained in so wholly different an 
atmosphere, that a whole story 
may be written, as is Hardy’s 
‘Well- beloved,’ without the 
slightest reference to either of 
the above exotic institutions. 
But when one begins to speak 
of Portland itself—not as the 
casual tourist, but as a quondam 
dweller and lover of this place 
—then it becomes difficult to 


steer clear of an enthusiasm apt 
to appear exaggerated to those 
who have never felt it. Never 
was there a spot of more con- 
centrated romance and beauty ; 
never one that so endeared 
itself to sight and memory. I 
knew of a man who took lodg- 
ings in one of the Portland 
villages with the intention of 
spending six weeks there. 
When I became aware of him 
he had already stayed five 
years. He could not tear him- 
self away. 

And yet opinions about Port- 
land vary very much. One 
writer dismisses it as “a rugged 
barren bluff, where few would 
take up a residence from 
choice”; another terms it “a 
lofty and romantic isle”; and 
a third paints, in a few graphic 
sentences, “‘the peninsula carved 
by time out of a single stone ; 
. .. for centuries immemorial 
the home of a curious and well- 
nigh distinct people, cherishing 
strange beliefs and singular 
customs; . . . overlooking the 
great Channel highway with 
all its suggestiveness, and 
standing out so far into mid- 
sea that touches of the Gulf 
Stream soften the air until 
February.”! The traditional 
scene of the first Danish in- 
vasion,—before that a Roman 
stronghold, a British fortress,— 
its history fades back into the 
cloudy legends of that mysteri- 
ous Iberian race, probably of 
semi-Pheenician origin, which 
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peopled in prehistoric times the 
coasts of the Durotriges, if not 
of all Britain. Camden gives 
the Portlanders the name of 
being the most famous in all 
England for “slinging of 
stones,” but whether he refers 
to their legendary prowess as 
baleares or to their strength in 
dealing with cyclopean blocks 
is a matter of absolute un- 
certainty. They are a mag- 
nificent race, immensely tall, 
lithe, and sinewy, approaching 
the finest classical models of 
beauty and strength. Huxley 
says that “ Iberian blood is the 
source of the so-called black 
Celts in Ireland and Britain,” 
and these islanders are dark 
and swarthy to a wonder. 
There is no race in England to 
compare with them, especially 
as regards the athletic propor- 
tions and length of limb of 


the young lads and growing 
girls, all their movements in- 
stinct with easy grace. A 


Portlander, every muscle 
trained to use by the variety 
and strenuousness of his many 
occupations, can lift without 
strain stones of immense weight; 
for the ordinary villager follows 
three occupations. Late at 
night, or very early in the 
morning, he dons jersey and 
sea-boots and goes a-fishing,— 
the mackerel, the piéce de résist- 
ance of all his meals, flashes 
silver in the nets; all day 
long, white from head to foot, 
he works in the quarries; at 
evening, clad in a hybrid mix- 
ture of his previous costumes, 
he tills the shallow soil. 
Never intermingling or inter- 
marrying with the mainlanders, 
or “Kimberlins,” the island- 
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folk have until very recently 
conserved themselves as a 
unique and splendid people; 
but now the barriers are break- 
ing down: what racial tradi- 
tion, however haughty, has 
remained intact from the intru- 
sive hand of the nineteenth 
century? Still, however, every 
one is every one else’s cousin, 
and three surnames do duty for 
the majority of the inhabitants. 
If a man’s name is not Att- 
wooll, it must be Lano; and if it 
be neither, then it is inevitably 
Stone. 

The first week you spend in 
Portland you are handicapped 
by that ophthalmia which at- 
tacks all new-comers, and which 
results from the dazzling glare of 
the limestone, the roads, houses, 
and quarries. Your eyes are 
glued miserably together, and 
all you can do is to bathe them 
in brandy-and-water, grope your 
way into the fields, and sit down 
in the sunshine to pray for better 
times and be soothed into present 
oblivion by the hum of the sea. 
One consolation is, that the 
ophthalmia will eventually pass 
away, and you will pay no 
further attention to the glare 
when you encounter it; and 
then you can begin to enjoy 
yourself. 

The Isle of Portland, whose 
outline presents a striking sim! 
larity to that of Gibraltar, 18 
a rocky peninsula—in stormy 
weather an island truly—about 
four and a half miles long by 
two miles wide, one solid lump 
of limestone. It is tongue 
shaped — its southern point, 
known as the Bill, jutting into 
the vortex of the Race, about 
thirty feet above sea-level ; and 
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its highest point, the Verne 
Hill, being nearly 500 feet in 
height. To the east side of this 
peninsula lie the fort, the Govern- 
ment quarries, and the prison ; 
on the west the terrible West 
Bay or Deadman’s Bay roars 
under the precipitous cliffs, and 
the Chesil Bank stretches away 
towards Devon. The centre 
and west centre of the island 
are occupied by the natives’ 
quarries, and by eight little 
villages, trailing off into each 
other, so that sometimes it 
would be hard to say where 
one begins and another ends. 
Chesilton, Castleton, Fortune’s 
Well, Reforne, Easton, Weston, 
Wakeham, and—a little way 
farther south across the fields— 
Southwell. These villages are 
stone from roof to threshold. 
Door - posts, lintels, window- 


frames, chimneys—nothing but 
slabs of stone; great stone 


porches, whitewashed, and con- 
taining stone seats: an edition 
in miniature of the giant cities 
of Bashan. The only hint of 
colour is given by the beautiful 
and glowing window-flowers in 
pots. The garden walls and 
field walls—there are no hedges 
—are of rubble, and the very 
meadow stiles are constructed 
of three upright blocks of stone. 
Almost every house is garnished 
outside by a collection of stone 
curiosities — huge ammonites 
and chunks of fossilised trees. 
The soil, which is extraordin- 
arily fertile, only goes about eigh- 
teen inches deep ; then the stony 
strata begin, bed after bed. 
When you come out of Port- 
land station, and see the sheer 
rock-face of the hill confronting 
you like a blank wall, dismay 
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seizes upon the unaccustomed 
heart ; there is nothing in one’s 
previous experience to coincide 
with it. “The towering rock, 
the houses above houses, one 
man’s doorstep rising behind 
his neighbour's chimney, the 
gardens hung up by one edge 
to the sky, the vegetables grow- 
ing on apparently almost ver- 
tical planes,”—all this is at 
first sight disconcerting and 
perplexing. It seems a physical 
impossibility to ascend other- 
wise than as flies might do. 
But carts and carriages pres- 
ently appear, crawling along 
the skyey roadways; and the 
white-powdered teams of eight 
or ten huge horses are descried 
slowly descending with stone- 
laden trolleys; and redcoats 
are progressing along the road 
from the Verne, which is so 
steep that one can hardly come 
down it save at an undignified 
jog-trot. These things inspire 
a feeble courage, and the climb 
begins. It is hot, very hot 
work, ascending the hill, and 
the street glares and flares at 
you to warn you off. But by 
dogged endeavour you scale 
this stony rampart and gain 
the tableland at the top, where 
celestial sea-winds come to cool 
you, and sweetnesses of lucerne 
and clover are wafted over your 
dusty head. A glorious pano- 
rama lies before you, westward 
to Torbay, and eastward to the 
Isle of Wight, with Weymouth 
behind you in a twinkling haze 
of heat and hepatica-blue sea. 
With the exception of the tiny 
thread, the mere rib of shingle 
joining island to mainland, your 
whole horizon is bounded by the 
circumambient sea, lying high 
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up in the air, black-blue against 
the sky: it is like standing in 
the bottom of a cup (though 
you know you are hundreds of 
feet above sea-level), and look- 
ing up at its brimming edges. 
The sea surrounds you, visibly 
and audibly, booming in the 
distance, bellowing close at 
hand; the whole solid earth 
seems vibrant to the eternal 
rolling purr. 

At the death of a Portland 
proprietor his land is—or was 
until recently — divided longi- 
tudinally amongst all his sons ; 
so that the great unenclosed 
fields, termed “lawns,” which 
run at the back of the villages 
and only stop at the cliff-edge, 
have become gradually divided 
up into continually narrowing 
strips and stripes, many being 
only some six feet wide though 
perhaps a quarter of a mile long. 
The barred and striped appear- 
ance of these rippled, undulat- 
ing “lawns” has a very singular 
and fascinating effect. A long 
ribbon of ripening barley may 
be seen huddling all its length 
against a strip of purple lucerne, 
which marches with one of pink 
clover: in immediate juxtaposi- 
tion lie a stripe of oats aflame 
with scarlet poppies, a straight 
green bar of potato-ground, and 
a line of waste fallow lighted up 
by the vivid yellow of charlock. 
There are, as I have said, no 
hedges, or indeed any other per- 
ceptible means of dividing lawn 
from lawn. Another custom 
connected with land tenure 
was the sale of property by 
“church gift,” no sale being 
considered legal unless trans- 
acted with certain ceremonies 
in the parish church before the 
full congregation. (The church 
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of St George, in Reforne, by the 
way, is considered by the is- 
landers a marvel and a master- 
piece, and I was informed that 
it was built as an exact facsimile 
of St Paul’s Cathedral—a re- 
semblance not apparent to any 
alien eye.) At an inn in 
Fortune’s Well they keep the 
“ Reeve-Pole,” a sort of wooden 
Domesday Book, bearing a rec- 
ord of every estate in the island, 
which is still referred to as a 
final authority in all questions 
of manorial dues. Portland is 
a manor of the Crown. Where 
pasture-land occurs it is used 
for the grazing of the little 
rough sheep of the _ island, 
which indeed are not carefully 
shepherded but wander at will 
down the less precipitous cliff- 
sides, and browse upon the short 
herbage of the “ weirs,” those 
rocky terraces and _ landslips 
which descend to the sea all 
along the south-east coast of 
Portland. It is often extremely 
startling to meet there, in some 
lonely corner, between the huge 
tumbled blocks of limestone 
fringed with hart’s - tongue 
ferns, the sudden apparition of 
a scared black face or the whisk 
of a long shaggy tail. The only 
natural product of the place 
—omitting the stone and the 
mackerel —is the arum - root, 
which used to be dug and sold 
by the bushel, powdered, as 
“Portland arrow-root.” I have 
met old women in the Isle of 
Wight who had been in the 
habit of buying this commod- 
ity ; but I do not think there 1s 
any trade in it now. The flora 
of the weirs and the southern 
sheep-walks is abundant, and 
many and gorgeous butterflies 
haunt there; but it lacks dis- 
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tinction, being finer in quantity 
than in quality: a few rare 
plants exist, however, such as 
the pheasant’s-eye (/’los Adonis) 
and Portland spurge (Huph- 
orbia portlandica). The hart’s- 
tongues are larger and more 
plentiful than I have ever seen 
elsewhere; and the sea- pink 
and sea-lavender blow at the 
brink of some ghastly fissures 
beyond the lower lighthouse. 
Samphire grows freely along 
the weirs, and people of all 
ranks gather it for pickling ; 
wild fennel also offers itself as 
a natural condiment to the 
inveterate mackerel, boiled, 
broiled, baked, or “‘ marinered,” 
which forms one’s staple dish. 
Trees there are practically 
none, nor bushes, except a few 
wind-stunted thorns, and sparse 
roadside hedges of tea-plant 
and tamarisk on the southern 
plateau of the isle; the only 
trees of any size being those of 
Pennsylvania Castle, in Wake- 
ham, where a wonderful leafy 
dingle slants to the remains 
of Bow-and-Arrow or Rufus’ 
Castle, and to the ruined church- 
yard overhanging Church-hope 
Cove. Concerning Pennsylvania 
Castle—erected about 1800—I 
was told by one of the Lanos, 
“Tis called after William Penn, 
maybe you’ve heard of ’en. He 
was a wonderful great man in 
old times; and he comed sailing 
over from Ameriky hundreds 0’ 
years ago, and he sees the 
Durids all sitting in a row 
along the tops o’ the cliffs. 
The Durids, I daresay you’ve 
heard tell of ’en, they was 
Priests and suchlike in old days. 
Well, and they all sits like 
this, hanging their heads down 
on their breasts, a- watching 
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him; and he thinks they must 
be asleep. And so he hollers 
out to his men, ‘Wake ’em! 
wake ’em! I say; wake ’em!’ 
And that’s why this place is 
called Wakeham,” she concluded 
with a triumphant air of irre- 
futability. ‘ Durids” or none, 
Pennsylvania and its immediate 
environs constitute the loveliest 
scenery in the isle. Quitting 
the highroad as it passes the 
castle wall, you wind down a 
steep lane shadowed by mas- 
sive stone walls, and presently 
an archway before you—the 
arch of an ivied bridge—frames 
an exquisite glimpse of sea, and 
the square stern tower of Bow- 
and-Arrow looms on the rock 
above you, gloomy and austere. 
It is probably of the period of 
Rufus, to whom it is ascribed, 
and shares, in common with 
every other ruined castle in 
the south-west of England, the 
repute of having been captured 
in 1142 by Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, for the Empress 
Maud. There are machicolated 
parapets, and circular arrow- 
holes in the walls; the bridge 
connects it with the opposite 
cliff. Turning round the corner 
beneath the arch, you come 
upon a steep and narrow way 
slipping seaward under but- 
tresses of rock; shattered tomb- 
stones are flung along the edge 
of the overhanging cliff; half- 
way down the path is an un- 
failing spring of clear water, 
and water-carriers—men, maids, 
children — ascending and de- 
scending twice a-day. A few 
steps farther and you reach the 
most picturesque of little coves, 
rock-begirt and seaweed-strewn ; 
long ago a busy quay: there are 
a couple of fishermen’s huts, 
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roofed with old boats, and a 
few fishing-boats and lobster- 
pots are drawn up on the 
shingle. It is practically the 
only landing-place on this side 
of the island. Into the gorge- 
ous sea of the Wessex coast, 
translucent as sunlight through 
all its azure and purple depths, 
the squared slabs of milk-white 
rock descend like marble stair- 
ways, visible many fathoms 
deep: the wash and splash of 
the crystal-clear tide bears a 
burden to the crying of in- 
numerable sea-birds. There is 
a@ vague rumour current that 
the isle once extended so far 
in a south-east direction as the 
sandbank called the Shambles, 
and that the ruined church 


above the cove was then its 
centre; but it is difficult to 
believe in such encroachments 
of the sea upon so iron a coast. 
From this point on the seaward 


face of the stone cliff is worn 
and hollowed into vast resonant 
caverns, some extending nearly 
half a mile under the land: 
lying face downwards and 
peering over the edge, one 
obtains a glimpse of their dark- 
green vaults and domes; at 
certain tides it is possible to 
take a boat up them. They 
are said to be haunted by 
spirits, however, and the ab- 
original Portlander does not 
greatly care to explore them. 
One’s foot rings hollow in 
treading over the thin roofs 
of those caverns, and in one of 
them, Cave’s Hole, the waves 
have worn an outlet, whence in 
rough weather they spurt in 
foam and thunder. This hole 
used to be employed extensively 
in smuggling operations, men 
and goods being hauled up by 
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ropes out of boats in the cave 
below. 

The sunlight and moonlight 
always seem brighter in a lime- 
stone country, and the colour- 
ing of the flowers more vivid. 
I imagine that the heat re- 
fracted from the whiteness of 
the soil must also draw out 
more potently the scents of 
flowers and grasses. The air 
of Portland is so honey-sweet, 
in latter summer, with the 
exhalations of clovers and lu- 
cernes and seeding grasses, and 
at the same time so pungently 
invigorating with the continu- 
ous salt breath of the sea, that 
no words can do justice to its 
rapturous purity. Many stories 
have been written which treat 
the island as a “ ground-bass,” 
but they never got any further 
than the “Grove,” and the 
hairbreadth scapes of convicts 
rightfully or wrongfully in dur- 
ance. No one has ever brought 
the scent of the lucerne over 
the printer’s ink except Thomas 
Hardy in ‘The Well-beloved,’ 
before quoted, where it is, as 
Vindilia, or the “Isle of 
Slingers,” the locale of an 
otherwise not very successful 
novel. The magnitude of the 
scene, the magnificence of the 
local colour, seem to have 
swamped the human interest; 
but, as nearly as may be, one 
is brought into touch with the 
unparalleled and _ inexplicable 
fascination of Portland, its 
lonely splendours and silences, 
and the old-world existence of 
its quarrier cottage-folk ; with 
the elemental forces of the 
wind and sea, that soak into 
one’s very being and permeate 
every thought. ; 

The High and Low Light- 
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houses lie away to the south, 
overlooking the Bill. The 
tinkle of sheep-bells, the hoarse 
cries of gulls, the warbling of 
the skylarks, the seething 
churning crash of the sea surg- 
ing into chasms and abysses, 
leaping up the clean-cut walls 
of rock— these are the only 
sounds; it is the incarnation 
of loneliness. Near the lower 
lighthouse is a little well on a 
hillside, framed and builded in 
with great white slabs. Never 
was anything so archaic: if a 
Naiad rose and beckoned, you 
would hardly be surprised. At 
night it is, paradoxically, less 
solitary: the world is full of 
lights—the steady glare of the 
lighthouse eyes, the twinkling 
beacon of the Shambles light- 
ship, the moving glimmers of 
the ships passing up and down 
Channel, the clear and unsur- 


passable brightness of the stars ; 
and the little friendly homely 
lights now and then distantly 
visible in mullioned cottage- 


windows. Upon the western 
coast the desolation is even 
more unbroken. There the 
cliffs are higher, the signs of 
human habitation still less fre- 
quent, and the sinister roll and 
rumble of the breakers on the 
Chesil bank impart a certain 
ominous horror to the sunniest 
day. Thisextraordinary shingle- 
bank (the name is derived from 
the A.S. cesil, a pebble) extends 
eleven or twelve miles west- 
ward, its rounded sea - worn 
stones, which at the Portland 
end are very large, decreasing 
gradually in size as it ap- 
proaches Bridport. The story 
goes that any smuggler land- 
ing on a dark night had only 
to pick up a handful of these 
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pebbles to ascertain (from their 
dimensions) the exact locality ; 
and so varied are the stones 
in colour and contour that a 
common saying avouches, “ Who- 
ever finds two stones alike upon 
the Chesil will get £50 reward.” 
Seldom does such a deadly coast 
lie in wait for the shipwrecked 
sailor: the name of Deadman’s 
Bay is no idle one. The strong- 
est swimmer wrestles in vain 
with the savage backwash and 
under-tow of the seas on 
the Chesil, which drag him 
down with the weight of the 
rolling shingle and the furious 
suction of the receding wave. 
Wrecks innumerable are scat- 
tered along the course of the 
bank. In 1795 Admiral Chris- 
tian and his squadron and con- 
voy were driven in here and 
lost; nearly 1000 souls per- 
ished, and the shore for seven 
miles was strewn with wreck- 
age. In 1824 the Ebenezer 
sloop of 90 tons, laden with 
heavy ordnance, was carried 
bodily over the Chesil—which 
is forty feet above high-water— 
and deposited in the Swan- 
nery creek beyond it. The 
Avalanche memorial church at 
the little hamlet of Southwell 
guards the memory of another 
disastrous wreck of more recent 
years; but most of the count- 
less minor tragedies of the 
Chesil have slipped from 
memory of man. 

Portland is happy in having 
no history, or very little to call 
such; all that remains being, 
as one would imagine, the 
record of obscurely daring 
deeds. The castle is of the 
usual Henry VIII. blockhouse 
type, so familiar to dwellers in 
the south-western coasts. It 
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was garrisoned in 1588, in ex- 
pectation of a landing from the 
Armada; but all that the 
Armada did was to lose two 
treasure-galleons in Deadman’s 
Bay, from which silver ingots 
and antique rings are still 
washed up after storms. In 
1643 the castle was captured 
by the Roundheads under Sir 
Edward Hungerford, and used 
as a depository for the plunder 
of Wardour Castle. It was, 
however, retrieved by a gallant 
stratagem of the Royalists. 
Sixty horsemen with the Par- 
liamentary colours galloped up 
wildly to the gates as though 
pursued by the troops of Lord 
Carnarvon, who was, in fact, 
close at their heels, and so 
gained entrance. The garrison 
was overpowered and surprised 
into surrender. There are some 
interesting portraits here by 
Lely and Mytens; curious 
prints of the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, and the Coronation of 
Edward VI.; and a quaint in- 
scription in the hall — “God 
save Kinge Henri the VIII. of 
that name, and prins Edwarde 
begottin of Queene Jane, my 
ladi Mari that godli virgin, 
and the ladi Elizabith so to- 
wardli, with the Kinges hon- 
ourable counselers.” Many 
Roman, British, and _pre- 
British remains have been and 
are still discovered. Aubrey 
alludes to the existence in his 
day of “a double-workt campe, 
British,” and this was still to 
be seen so recently as 1849 on 
the west slope of the Verne 
Hill: it had a double rampart 
with corresponding fosses. At 
the top of the Roman road 
which leads up the steep es- 
carpments of the isle, tradition 
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has planted a temple of the 
Roman Venus; which is the 
more probable, in that, were 
the mysterious race of Slingers 
indeed of Pheenician descent, 
the sea-born Ashtaroth, the 
Pheenician Aphrodite, would 
have been their principal deity, 
and the site of her fane would 
naturally have been adopted 
for that of her Roman con- 
gener. On the south-east and 
south-west coasts there were 
within living memory the re- 
mains of ancient embankments 
extending along the verge of 
the cliff, which bore evidence of 
a far greater antiquity than 
that of the camp.  Treasure- 
trove of many species—cists, 
sarcophagi, skeletons,  deer- 
horns, fibulz, funeral urns, 
gold Gaulish coins, red 
Samian pottery, bronze spear- 
heads, &c.— is frequently un- 
earthed, to the enrichment of 
various private and public col- 
lections. Near the Bill, I have 
heard, are still discernible 
the remains of the “raised 
beaches”; but of these I have 
never obtained any explanation 
or identification, well as I 
knew almost every foot of that 
neighbourhood. Perhaps they 
were pre-historic wharves or 
quays of hewn stone. Remark- 
able subterranean dwellings 
have been found in quarrying, 
about twelve inches below the 
soil, veritable stone bee-hives 
about eight feet high—their 
only aperture a sixteen-inch 
hole in the rounded roof, closed 
at will by a stone slab—and 
containing sling-stones, bones 
of animals, and other evidences 
of habitation. To the geol- 
ogist Portland presents 4 
special field of study in itself, 
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which space forbids 
attempt to discuss here. 

Meanwhile no word has been 
said of the quarries, which in 
most people’s minds share with 
the “Grove” the distinction of 
being the sole raison d’étre of 
Portland. The metallic clang- 
clank, tink-tank, of chisel and 
hammer and stone-saw, the 
huge angular movements of 
cranes and derricks, the blazing 
white dust that covers and en- 
compasses all things, — among 
these you will see many un- 
usual and interesting sights, 
you will court a probable attack 
of ophthalmia, and acquire with 
certainty a colossal headache. 
There are about a hundred 
quarries in Portland (not count- 
ing the Government ones where 
convict labour is employed), 
from which some fifty to sixty 
thousand tons of stone are an- 
nually raised. These quarries 
have each its distinctive name, 
—King Barrow, Red Croft, 
Verne Street, &c.,—and they 
are mainly the property of 
native owners. To clear an 
acre of the surface soil, re- 
moving it in barrows, takes 
three years. The next strata, 
which are of no commercial 
value, are broken up by picks 
and wedges, and then flung 
into the sea or piled in mounded 
heaps. The “roach” bed is 
then reached, which is blasted 
up into blocks of thirty to fifty 
tons weight: these are raised 
by screw-jacks and winches, 
hewn, measured, weighted, 
marked, and taken down to 
the shore for exportation. Pur- 
beck marble was widely em- 
Ployed long before the valuable 
oolites of Portland had attained 
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any more than a local celebrity. 
The first architect of note who 
used them was Inigo Jones, in 
building Whitehall; but ‘they 
were not in anything like 
general request until after the 
Great Fire of London, when 
Wren imported them largely 
for St Paul’s Cathedral and 
other City churches. The quar- 
ries from which Wren drew his 
stone were in the north of the 
isle, and have long been aban- 
doned in favour of others where 
the stone is more ductile and 
workable. All the world now 
knows Portland stone ; and the 
very finest, taken from what is 
locally termed the “whit” or 
“best” bed, is one of our most 
valuable building materials, 
being of regular texture, even 
colour, and at once free-work- 
ing and durable. The “roach” 
bed above mentioned — these 
two are the only strata ex- 
ported—is also of great strength 
and durability, but marred by 
occasional cavities containing 
casts of shells. 

The quarries are the wealth 
and fame of Portland; and yet 
it is not by these, any more 
than by the prison or the forts, 
that one would most willingly 
remember it. Rather, one’s 
mind reverts to the silence of 
the fern-hung weirs, the sweet- 
ness of the striped lawns, the 
lark’s song above the warm 
windy sheep-walks ; to the ma- 
jesty of cliff and sky, before 
which all lesser thoughts 
dwindle into tawdry insigni- 
ficance; and the eternal, all- 
penetrating, all - impregnating 
sight and sound and odour of 
the sea. 


May BYRON, 
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SPECULATING ON A DOUBLE EVENT. 


My man Alfred — “ Muster 
Al-freed,” as the villagers call 
him—has always passed as a 
gentleman in our parish, where, 
as I am informed on credible 
authority, the title appertains 
to all men who pay twenty 
shillings in the pound. For 
all that I know to the con- 
trary, the great Alfred may 
pay as much as twenty-one 
shillings in the pound, and by 
rights he certainly ought to 
do this. For although I have 


been in the habit of paying 
the ordinary twenty shillings 
in the pound myself, seldom— 
except, indeed, when some in- 
digent neighbour comes to beg 
the loan of a couple of shillings 
—have I heard myself honoured 


by having a “ Muster” prefixed 
to my name; while I happen to 
know that Alfred is commonly 
known in the neighbourhood as 
** Muster Al-freed, him as mucks 
out young George’s sties.” It is 
mortifying to one’s vanity, when 
one comes to think about it, to 
find oneself placed on a lower 
level than that oily scoundrel 
Pecksniff. For if Tom Pinch 
was, like Alfred, spoken of as 
“Mr Pinch,” his employer did, 
at all events, enjoy a similar 
distinction, the toll - keeper — 
doubtless an authority on eti- 
quette — pointedly alluding to 
Tom as “Mr Pinch, Mr Peck- 
sniffs young man.” 

However, I am well content 
to let the omission pass, re- 
flecting that neither do hard 
words break nor soft expres- 
sions mend any bones, and 


wholly disclaiming any desire 
to enjoy the title of “ Muster,” 
if the possession thereof entails 
the duty of “mucking out 
sties,” whether my own or 
any other man’s. 

Besides, I must remember 
that Muster Al-freed sings in 
the choir, and I am only a 
humble member of the congre- 
gation, though I may state 
that, so far as I am qualified 
to be a judge, the service has 
been known to go passably 
well even on occasions when 
Alfred has taken a Sunday off. 
Our highly respected choir- 
leader, with whom I fell into 
conversation the other day, was 
pleased to deliver himself as 
follows :— 

“Well, it’s just this way 
along of Muster Al-freed—you 
may gie he a note as often as 
you likes, but it’s please God 
and the weather whether ’un 
takes ’un.” 

And from this I opine that 
Alfred is hardly as yet quali- 
fied to take the place of the 
late lamented Mr Sims Reeves, 
though I have it on the best 
authority that the former so 
far aspires to follow in the 
footsteps of the latter as to 
call himself a tenor. 

Chary of words from the 
first day that I knew him has 
been the great Alfred, nor can 
he be said to have been at any 
time found guilty of the “ex- 
travagance of euphuism,” his 
forms of expression savouring 
rather of the bucolic, not to 
say the vulgar. 
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My friend and neighbour 
Johnson, a much - respected 
J.P. and a mighty  sports- 
man, a gentleman, moreover, 
not altogether devoid of dry 
humour, now and again al- 
ludes to Alfred as “ that 
singularly suave and _ well- 
mannered individual who ac- 
cused me of having stolen 
your gun.” 

The circumstances were these. 
At the conclusion of a day’s 
sport in Johnson’s coverts I 
had bicycled home in the dark, 
and had left my gun to be 
called for at a convenient 
season. A few days later I 
was asked at very short notice 
to shoot elsewhere, and in an 
evil moment sent off Alfred to 
reclaim my property. 

“Best drive over in the muck- 
cart, beant 1?” he inquired on 
receiving the order. 

Why he should invariably 
have elected to give such a 
noisome title to the small 
market-cart, which has never 
been employed for the purpose 
implied, has always passed my 
comprehension. Probably it 
was a case of the sneezing baby 
in ‘Wonderland ’— 


“He always does it to annoy, 
Because he knows it teases.” 


But I had no time to argue the 
point, 

“You can go any way you 
like, Alfred,” ‘T an * »4 * 
as you bring the gun,” and with 
that I went off to my break- 
fast. 

Straight up to Johnson’s 
front door in the aforesaid 
market -cart drove Alfred, 
smoking a black clay pipe, 
and arrayed in his workaday 
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clothes, which were not of a 
high order of merit. 

As luck would have it, John- 
son himself, having just finished 
his breakfast, was standing in 
the porch filling a pipe and 
speculating on the weather. 
Not a little surprised by the 
sudden apparition, he stared at 
Alfred, who stared back hard 
in return and presently inaugu- 
rated a conversation. 

“T say,” in his gruffest tones, 
“is this Johnson’s shop?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose it is,” 
replied the master of the house. 

“Qh!” another stare, and 
then, “Are you Johnson?” 

“ Well, yes, I generally answer 
to that name. 

“Then you've got young 
George’s gun, and he wants it. 
Give it up, I say.” 

Johnson gave it up accord- 
ingly, and has never since that 
day let slip an opportunity of 
roasting me over the matter. 

Such being Alfred’s manners 
to the world at large, it may be 
reckoned on the side of good 
fortune to myself that through- 
out a period of some seven 
years, during which I have en- 
joyed the pleasure of his inti- 
mate acquaintance and he has 
graciously condescended to draw 
good wages for a minimum of 
work, he has on the whole been 
decently civil to me. Obseq- 
uious, affable, or even to the 
smallest degree gracious, I can 
truthfully say that I never 
found him. But he has been 
kind enough to pass the time of 
day to me when he has met 
me in the garden,—his garden, 
as he elects to call it,—to ac- 
cept his wages witfiout protest, 
and occasionally to take me into 
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his confidence on the subject of 
“coming events,” either in his 
own domestic circle or my pig- 
yard. On the whole, I am in- 
clined to believe that the in- 
crease of the yard population 
used to gratify Alfred more 
than an addition to his own 
family ; for whereas the latter 
event implied an extra mouth 
to feed, in the former case there 
was a prospect of roast-pig in 
the distance. And I fear me 
that Alfred’s taste was better 
adapted to appreciate his share 
of the gallon of old ale, supplied 
from the village public for my 
old sow’s lying-in, than a hus- 
band’s portion of the bottle of 
port wine which I was in the 
habit of sending to Mrs Alfred 
when she was approaching the 
stage of convalescence after her 
annual effort of maternity. I 
sometimes used to wonder 
whether, if Mrs A. had felt it 
incumbent upon herself to pre- 
sent her lord and master with 
twins, he would have offered to 
present me with the extra little 
stranger by way of compensa- 
tion for the two piglings which 
for a period of seven years 
annually found their way from 
my yard to his family circle. 
That the happy father would 
have stood out for an extra 
bottle of port, no one ac- 
quainted with the searchings 
of friend Alfred’s heart would 
ever have entertained a mo- 
mentary doubt. As_ things 
went, the one bottle, like the 
two little pigs, came to be re- 
garded by him as a perquisite, 
—a matter, therefore, of right 
rather than of gratitude. 
“The missis have had an- 
other little ’un a week back,” 
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he would say, apropos of noth- 
ing; “so as I’ll want another 
drop of that there port,” and 
there—that is, with the presen- 
tation of the bottle—the matter 
ended so far as I was concerned. 
In taking possession of the half- 
yearly pig, on the other hand, 
Alfred posed as a benefactor 
to society at large, which ex- 
pression must be taken to in- 
clude the old sow and myself. 
There again, perhaps, I ought 
to have deemed myself lucky 
not to have been called upon 
to pay for the creature’s board 
and lodging. 

“Pore little critter!” Alfred 
would say as he stowed the 
little beast away under his coat, 
“he shall come along ’ome wi’ 
me. I knows as there ain’t no 
room for he here, and old Bess 
she'll be glad to be shot on it.” 

Sufficient, perhaps, has been 
said to show that, taking all 
things into consideration, great 
Muster Al-freed was at least 
as civil to myself as he was 
to his casual acquaintance, as 
I may term my friend Johnson. 
And so in course of time I learnt 
to forget to be annoyed when 
village gossip in my hearing 
alluded to my hired servant 
as “Muster Al-freed as works 
along o’ young George.” 

But—it sounds a little in- 
congruous, I will admit, to 
connect a national crisis with 
my own very petty affairs— 
the late dissolution. of Parlia- 
ment produced a_ material 
change in the relations be- 
tween master and_ servant; 
for the exigencies of a con- 
tested election brought to our 
quiet village a Radical emis- 
sary of the very worst type, 
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who preached socialistic doc- 
trine in the corners of our 
streets, and discoursed by the 
hour in our public- houses on 
the dependence of Capital upon 
Labour. And although, when 
the poll was eventually de- 
clared, our Conservative can- 
didate was first and the Radical 
interloper nowhere, I was short- 
ly given to understand that my 
man Alfred had become a dab- 
bler in those troubled waters 
of politics wherein the unwary 
mariner is liable to be ship- 
wrecked. Civility, or at any- 
rate that form of civility which 
finds an outlet in gracious 
speech, has, alas! for many a 
long year been a dear com- 
modity in our part of the 
world, and, as I have said 
already, it could never be laid 
to Alfred’s charge that he ac- 
cepted either weekly wage or 
yearly donation of pigs and 
port wine with either show of 
gratitude or word of thanks. 
Having fully developed that 
bump of acquisitiveness which, 
in his time of tribulation, 
marked Dickens’s famed Father 
of the Marshalsea, Alfred wholly 
lacked the graceful magnanim- 
ity which enabled Mr William 
Dorritt to receive the proffered 
“testimonials ” of visitors and 
fellow-collegians as tribute due 
Indeed to superior genius, but 
yet to be accepted with a show 
of courtesy. 
“Your wages, Alfred,” I used 
to say as cheerily as I could. 
“Ah, wages be ’un — yes, 
that’s them,” and he would 
pocket the money and go on 
with his work unconcernedly. 
But in the weeks that fol- 
lowed the visit of the Apostle 
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of Socialism to our village, the 
wages were accepted either ag- 
gressively, suspiciously, or con- 
temptuously, and—for inspired, 
doubtless, by the teacher’s ex- 
ample, the thick-witted disciple 
had waxed more loquacious than 
of yore—I was even favoured 
with a little gratuitous exam- 
ination in arithmetic. 

“ Wage-day, Alfred, isn’t it?” 

“No one never said as it 
weren't.” 

“Well, here you are, then,” 
and I tendered him the amount 
—five-and-twenty _ shillings. 
Alfred would take the coins 
and turn them over contem- 
platively in his hand. 

“What do yer make on it?” 
would come the inquiry. * 

“What it is, five-and-twenty 
shillings.” . 

“Five-and-twenty bob yer 
calls it, do yer?” 

“You had better count it and 
see.” 

“Well, that’s an arf-suvrin, 
ain’t it?” and he put the coin 
aside. 

I assented to the proposition. 

“Well, arf a suvrin’s the same 
as ten bob, ain’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, and them there’s four 
arf-crown pieces?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, then, that’s ten bob 
too, ain’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, ten bob and ten 
bob makes twenty bob, and 
that’s the same as a suvrin, 
ain’t it?” 

Again I felt bound to assent. 

“Well, and then there’s five 
bob?” 

“Yes, and that makes twenty- 
five.” 

R 
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“And whoever said as it 
didn’t ?” 

As I showed no inclination 
to discuss abstruse problems, 
Alfred duly pocketed the coins, 
and my time being on the whole 
as valuable as Alfred’s—which, 
by the way, is, or used to be, 
my time too—I started to move 
off. 

“T say,” shouted Alfred just 
as I was getting out of earshot. 

“ Well, what’s the matter?” 

“There ain’t nothing the 
matter as I knows on, but I 
sa ” 

“Well?” 

“There's my wife’s brother, 
he has twenty-eight bob a-week 
for just a-driving of a milk-cart 
along a road—none of your dig- 
ging and sweating, mark yer.” 

Having no particular desire 
either to prolong the conversa- 
tion or to stand in the way of 
Alfred’s preferment, I told my 
friend very shortly that if he 
saw his way towards earning 
twenty-eight shillings a-week 
in the same line as his brother- 
in-law, he was quite welcome to 
try. But receiving no further 
reply to the suggestion than 
such as may be implied by a 
vigorous scratching of the head, 
I presently went back to my 
own work. 

This sort of thing went on 
for a month or more, a fresh 
relation or connection of Al- 
fred’s being cited each week 
by way of bringing home to 
my doubting mind the fact 
that I was a stingy beast and 
Alfred an underpaid angel ; 
but, like the Egyptian of old, 
I hardened my heart and de- 
clined to look at the matter 
from the proper point of view. 
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While I was yet in doubt 
whether it would not be wiser 
policy to harden my heart even 
further and inform Alfred that 
I would in future dispense with 
the services of a habitual grum- 
bler, matters came suddenly to 
a climax of their own accord. 

Finding that a small lawn 
had been very carelessly mown, 
I told my friend that he had 
better run the machine over it 
again, whereupon he suddenly 
burst out with the following 
announcement :— 

“‘T dunno whether you knows 
it, mate, but it’s the likes of me 
as keeps the likes of you.” 

Wholly apart from my know- 
ledge that our Radical visitor 
had talked a lot of nonsense in 
the village, the very form of the 
remark would have at once sug- 
gested to my mind that Alfred 
had been “got at”; for in ad- 
dition to the fact that it would 
be wholly beside the mark to 
give him credit for any origin- 
ality, Alfred is not in the habit 
of putting his propositions into 
a categorical form, but is rather 
inclined to favour a hypothetical 
style of conversation, and to 
inform me as to his intentions 
with a note of interrogation at 
the end of each sentence. 

“Who has been putting that 
idea into your head, Alfred?” 
I inquired. 

“‘ Whoever said as any one had 
been putting of anything into 
my head? Leastways I dont 
want none of your putting. 
That what I said were there 
afore, and what I says now, and 
holds to, is that it’s the likes of 
me as keeps the likes of you.’ 

“Then perhaps the likes of 
you will be kind enough to mow 
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that lawn again,” I answered, 
feeling wholly disinclined to 
argue on abstract questions. 
But Alfred—the weather, to be 
sure, was somewhat sultry — 
was far more ready to talk out 
time than to work, so he re- 
peated his remark. 

“Didn’t I say as how it were 
the likes of me as keeps the 
likes of you?” 

I admitted that he had said 
something of the sort. 

“There, then,” triumphantly, 
“T aren’t a going to pull my in- 
side out with that there machine 
no longer”; and having thus 
delivered himself, Alfred thrust 
his hands into his pockets, 
kicked the machine by way of 
showing his contempt for my 
property, and began to whistle. 

This was altogether too much 
ofa good thing. Having already 
put up with a great deal of 
nonsense, I saw that it was high 
time to put my foot down. 

“Look you here, Alfred,” I 
said very deliberately, “you 
either mow that lawn before 
you go to your dinner, or go 
straight off the place.” 

“Not if I knows it, young 
man; leastways not wiout my 
fortnight’s wages or my fort- 
night’s notice.” 

“If you don’t do the work you 
are set to do, you'll get neither 
wages nor notice, my friend. 
You will go off the place 
straight, and you can whistle 
for your wages.” 

At the moment that I spoke 
the words the latter was exactly 
what Alfred was doing; but he 
was so much taken aback by my 
anmouncement that he stopped 
Whistling on the moment and 
resorted to the more familiar 
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occupation of scratching his 
head. Later in the day I dis- 
covered that, having probably 
taken some crony’s advice on 
the matter, he had killed two 
birds at one stone, having 
mown the lawn and broken the 
machine. 

‘“Runned her over a stone, I 
reckons,” he remarked by way 
of apology; but I could see 
that he was not a little disap- 
pointed when I failed to show 
any trace of annoyance over 
what I shrewdly suspected to 
be a wanton piece of mischief. 

It was unfortunate for Alfred 
that my strong belief that he 
had invited counsel as to the 
wisest and at the same time 
the most aggravating course to 
be pursued under the circum- 
stances should have been al- 
most immediately verified ; for 
late in the day I chanced to 
encounter our sexton, Job Bil- 
ling, in an extremely communi- 
cative humour. The great Job 
when sober is apt to be at once 
cynical and malicious; when 
half-seas over, his desire to be 
malicious overshadows his dis- 
cretion. I had no particular 
desire to enter into conversation 
with a man who was evidently 
the worse for liquor, but the 
circumstance that he was block- 
ing the gateway through which 
I wished to pass gave me no 
option in the matter. 

“Evening, guv nor,” he re- 
marked. ‘“ How’s yourself?” 
and before I had time to answer 
the inquiry, “and how’s Alfred, 
and the old mowing - machine 
and all?” 

“We're all very well, thank 

ou.” 

“What, ain’t he broke it 
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arter all? Why, says I to him 
when he come to me, ‘Just you 
go back, Al-freed,’ says I, ‘and 
you mow his blooming bit of 
grass, and you set to and break 
his blooming engine, and then 
if he up and says anything, why, 
just you call him all the names 
as you can think on, and you 
give him the sack and all. 
That there young George,’ says 
I to him, ‘he ain’t no manner 
of good’”; then suddenly 
changing his tone, he inquired, 
“ What, and ain’t he give you 
the sack neither ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Well, then, he’s agoing to 
gi’e it you come Friday certain 
sure. You up and give it him, 
lad ; sarve him right, Isay. He 
ain’t no blooming good of, ain’t 
Alfred, nor you neither,” and 
having fired this parting shot 
Job lurched off homewards. 


‘‘ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 


Now and again, though, when 
the gifts take the form of gra- 
tuitous advice offered by the 
plaintiff's attorney, more especi- 
ally when the latter is in that 
stage of intoxication which 
produces plain truths, it is 
well to remember the fate of 
Laocoén. 

Alfred’s face, when on the 
following Friday I paid him 
his wages and at the same time 
gave him a fortnight’s warning, 
was a perfect study. That the 
worm would turn and the em- 
ployer voluntarily deprive him- 
self of the services of his labourer 
was a contingency for which 
the treacherous rabbi had never 
prepared his thick-witted dis- 
ciple. Besides, he had intended 
to give the warning himself and 
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at his own convenience, and to 
be forestalled, whether in the 
betting-ring, on the Stock Ex- 
change, or in other walks of 
life, is deeply mortifying. 

On the Saturday, having 
doubtless in the interim taken 
counsel of Job Billing, he did 
rather more work than usual, 
and, stopping me as I passed 
him in the course of the after- 
noon, propounded a new theory. 

“T say,” very gruffly, “didn’t 
it ought to have been a month 
by rights?” 

“Oughtn’t what to be a 
month ?” 

“Why, that notice as you 
give me.” 

“ Asa matter of fact, Alfred,” 
I replied, “I don’t think you 
are entitled to have more than 
a week’s notice, but if you want 
a month you can have it.” 

“Well, I reckons it oughter 
to be a month just to get things 
straight like,” and at a month 
we left it. 

As there is plenty of work 
going in our parish at the 
back end of the summer, it 
occurred to me that Alfred had 
rather missed an opportunity 
of asserting the independence 
of the labourer by holding out 
for longer notice instead of 
leaving me at the end of a 
week, but I was shortly to dis- 
cover that there were very 
material considerations in 
favour of delay. 

At the expiration of the 
third week from the day when 
I had given him notice he was 
pleased to inform me, when he 
came for his wages, that he 
had had an addition to his 
family. ; 

“And there were that little 
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drop o’ port wine as the missis 
were a-counting on.” 

Although I did not exactly 
grudge the bottle of wine 
which he carried off in his 
pocket, it did occur to me that 
Mrs Alfred had timed the 
event remarkably well. But 
when, two or three days later, 
a second announcement—viz., 
that my sow had also done her 
duty by society—followed suit, 
I was no longer at a loss for a 
reason why Alfred had held 
out for a month’s warning, and 
at once made up my mind that 
the extra pigling— real or 
imaginary —should be left to 
the tender mercies of its natu- 
ral parent. 

“How many did you say 
there were?” I inquired. 

“*’Leven—one more nor she 
can do wi’: not as I don’t think 
as she'd rear nine better nor 
ten; she’s none so young as she 
were.” 

“Oh, I think we'll chance 
that, Alfred, thank you. If 
the old sow can’t manage the 
lot we'll have one reared in the 
house.” 

“What!” exclaimed the pro- 
spective pig-farmer; “ bean’t 
I to take the pore little critter 
home along o’ me ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Not,” with rising indigna- 
tion, “when my missis were 
acounting on it to rear along 
0 her little ’un?” 

“Your wife will have to learn 
not to count her pigs or her 
chickens before they’re hatched, 
my good man. The pig will 
stay where it is.” 

If Master Alfred had no an- 
Swer ready on the spur of the 
Moment, a confabulation with 


Job Billing furnished him with 
what, doubtless, to the par 
nobile fratrum seemed a choice 
remark by way of leave- 
taking. 

“T bean’t agoing to trouble 
you to give me no character,” 
he was pleased to say. 

“You can please yourself 
about that, Alfred.” 

“ Well, it ain’t the same as if 
it were a gemman’s place, is it?” 

“Certainly not,” I answered 
readily, and once again Alfred 
looked disappointed. 


My present gardener comes 
from the banks of the Tweed, 
and the only cause of complaint 
that I have against him is that 
he will persist in speaking of 
my rather natty lodge as the 
“bothy.” Nor do I think that 
he is entirely sympathetic with 
my sow, which rather annoys 
than pleases him by occasionally 
producing a family. He is a 
reticent and austere man, doing 
a good day’s work himself and 
exacting the same to the utter- 
most ounce from odd - job 
labourers. 

I am sorry for Alfred when I 
meet him in the winter months 
out of elbows and generally 
dejected, though I know that 
he earns good wages in the 
summer. But most of all do I 
pity him when, having induced 
my Scotsman to give him a 
week’s work, I watch the pair 
digging side by side in my 
potato-ground ; for then I know 
that in toil and tribulation, and 
by the sweat of his brow, Alfred 
is earning three shillings a-day, 
and that no pleasing prospect 
of roast-pork or port wine to 
come is softening his hard lot. 
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THE mad race recently run 
across Europe in automobiles 
illustrated, with a naked can- 
dour, the new worship of 
speed. From Paris to Berlin 
panted a mob of mechanical 
enthusiasts, who cared neither 
for human life nor human com- 
fort so long as they cut a record 
on the highway. Here a child 


was killed, there an aged couple 
was disabled, and a sentimental 
press made light of these acci- 
dents because it believes that the 
salvation of man lies in haste. 
Seventy-five miles an hour on 
the open road! 


How glorious 
an achievement! Is not that 
country happy which can pro- 
duce a citizen hardy enough to 
stand the dust and the racket 
of seventy-five miles in sixty 
minutes? Thus all the resources 
of modern science are recklessly 
devoted to the increase of pace. 
Oil, steam, electricity, — all 
play their part in the hideous 
drama of scurry. Here is a 
road, says the amateur; let us 
cover as much of it as we can 
in the shortest possible time. 
We shall stifle our fellow-crea- 
tures with smoke and smell, we 
shall deafenthem with theclatter 
of wheels and the roar of machin- 
ery ; but we shall shake off the 
offending miles, and in the pro- 
cess we shall satisfy the demands 
of morality, politics, and sport. 

So the amateur starts out 


from London, which he has no 
desire to leave, and dines at 
York, which he has no reason 
to visit, that he may not 
fall below the new standard. 
And the journals, which are 
only too sure an index of 
popular feeling, prophesy the 
downfall of England, because 
the French packet went from 
Calais to Dover in one minute 
less time than our packet took 
to cross from Dover to Calais. 
And the world is racing, racing 
on all sides and in all vehicles. 
The express trains race to Scot- 
land ; the ’buses and trams race 
in the public street. That the 
mob may be hurled with a 
greater vehemence from one 
place to another, the ingenuity 
of America is permitted to 
riddle the subsoil of London 
with burrows called tubes, 
wherein adventurers run about 
like rabbits in a sand-hill. Nor 
is speed of transit the only 
speed sanctified by popular en- 
thusiasm. Whatever is made 
must be made against time, 
and if it would completely suit 
the prevailing taste it must 
wear out as quickly as it has 
been made. Not long since 
the reproach was thrown 1 
the teeth of the English that 
they built their bridges for 
eternity. Did one ever hear s0 
reckless a waste of time and 
trouble? Why, the American 
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will build you a bridge in a 
week, warranted not to last, 
a bridge which will be com- 
fortably worn out before a new 
trick of architecture sends it out 
of date. And if it does let 
down a train, that does not 
matter: it is all good for the 
trade of the hustler, and a 
hundred souls may perchance 
be sent the quicker to another 
world. 

But though the passion of 
speed appear dominating and 
universal, it has no touch with 
reason or intelligence. That 
pace is more precious than 
elegance, for instance, is a 
mere axiom; and it would be 
just as sensible to argue that 
a laggard life is the best life 
of all. Of course the econ- 
omist will tell you that time 
is money. And maybe time 
is money in the kingdom of 
economy; but happily there is 
a realm not yet befogged by 
the dull science, and it is pre- 
cisely in this realm—of sport 
and art—that the love of speed 
most fiercely intrudes itself. 
In the old days, when horses 
were not doped and cricketers 
worked for something else than 
averages, sport was the leisure- 
ly and gracious occupation of 
gentlemen. Those who engaged 
In horse - racing, rowing, or 
cricket desired to win; but 
they desired to win within 
certain limits. Form controlled 
their actions as sternly as the 
hope of success. To snatch a 
victory by a trick or a new 
method could never have oc- 
curred to the best sportsmen 
of a century ago. They re- 
Spected their game with an 
old-fashioned loyalty which to- 
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day would excite an empty 
laugh. Their horses were trained 
to win by the strength and 
speed that were natural to 
them. They were ridden not 
by monkeys, but by horsemen, 
who need not have shrank from 
a comparison with the heroes of 
the Elgin marbles. And while 
a race afforded the world a 
noble spectacle, it ensured for 
the future a swift and sturdy 
strain. The race-horses of the 
whole world are English in 
blood. They are descended, 
one and all, from the great sires 
which have made our English 
turf famous; and they are 
thus descended because their 
sires, being wisely trained, 
ran in accordance with a 
wise tradition. The horses of 
to-day may be swifter. over a 
single course; their times may 
appear better than the times 
of Eclipse and Flying Dutch- 
man, when marked off by a 
modern stop- watch. But, as 
an expert has lately told us, 
they are trained merely for 
speed. They can last neither 
in distance nor in time. Short 
races and selling handicaps 
have left their mark upon them. 
Some can stay a mile, others 
discern their. limit in five or six 
furlongs, and it is not likely 
that such animals as _ these, 
trained to acquire speed with- 
out bone or muscle, will hand 
on the ancient blood unim- 
paired. But as though the 
modern practices of the turf— 
the short race and the gate- 
money course—were not enough 
to ruin an ancient institution, 
the American trainer and the 
American jockey have come 
over to confound our confusion. 
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Now the Americans, in their 
worship of speed and their 
conviction that youth is better 
than maturity, are determined 
to get as much out of their 
horses as is possible in the 
shortest time. So they train 
them for an instant success, as 
the purveyor of goose - liver 
crams his birds, or the head- 
master of an English school 
trains his prize - boys for a 
scholarship. What becomes of 
them after the race matters 
little enough, and a drug or 
a drink may perhaps knock a 
pound off the weight they 
carry. And then, that every 
advantage may be caught, the 
jockey deserts the saddle, and 
perched up between the horse’s 
ears, his back bent like the 
back of a cycling scorcher, he 
avoids the wind while he sacri- 
fices control of his horse. If 
the horse stumbles and breaks 
his leg, as did Holocaust, so 
much the worse for the insur- 
ance office; if it cannon wildly 
into its competitors, so much 
the worse for the offending 
jockey. But in any case, the 
elegance of the ancient horse- 
manship is gone, and the tra- 
dition of more than two cen- 
turies is shattered. 

For, though it sounds a 
paradox, speed is not the sole 
aim even of horse-racing. And 
if the newest practices triumph 
it would be kinder and better 
to convert the horse into a 
machine. Fill his skin with 
steam or electricity, and let him 
run about the race-course as 
the “sportsmen” recently ran 
from Paris to Berlin. Then we 
may encourage modern indus- 
try ; and if the horse survives 
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only in collections with zebras 
and wild asses, at least no dis- 
respect will be paid to the 
deity of pace. But the other 
sports have suffered with horse- 
racing from the like madness 
of records and averages. Once 
upon a time cricket was a game 
in which the best side had a 
fair chance of winning. When 
All- England met Hambledon 
upon Broad Halfpenny they 
generally played to a finish, 
since the bat and the ball were 
equal adversaries. To - day 
cricket has fallen a victim to 
its own perfection. The old 
grounds were cricket-grounds, 
not billiard - tables, and the 
wickets were pitched by the 
bowlers themselves. “The 
chief art,” said Nyren, “is to 
select a situation that will suit 
your own style of bowling, and 
at the same time prove disad- 
vantageous to your adversaries : 
as these two points, however, 
can rarely be accomplished, you 
can at all events pitch the 
wickets in such a manner as to 
benefit yourself.” So, we are 
told, the famous Lumpy would 
select a point “where the ball 
was likely to shoot, that is, over 
the brow of a little hill,” while 
Harris, considering the main 
chance of the game, would 
choose “a rising ground to 
pitch the ball against.” Now- 
adays, neither Lumpy nor 
Harris would have the privilege 
of choice. The pitch is found 
for the bowlers, with neither 
hill nor rising ground, with 
neither weed nor _ tussock, 
and the necessity of resource 
is infinitely lessened. However 
skilful the bowler may be, the 
batsman is ready for him, be- 
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cause he knows that the accur- 
acy of the pitch makes un- 
expected tricks impossible. 
Again, the form of the game 
has completely changed with 
time. Once it was regarded as 
a cardinal sin to pull a ball 
across the wicket, or to treat a 
straight ball with contempt ; 
but perpetual bowling to the 
off justified the pull, and no 
modern cricketer would obey 
the canons of sixty years ago. 
The old batsman rather lost his 
wicket than made a bad or 
inelegant stroke. The modern 
batsman keeps his eye on the 
scoring-tent, and is satisfied if 
only he place the ball in a 
safe corner. The complaint 
that cricket decays as players 
become more expert, is no 
new one. 
ties “the innovation of throw- 
ing instead of bowling balls” 
was rightly called modern, the 


same arguments were used by 
the players of those days as 
are used by those who to-day 
would devise a new weapon 


against the batsman. “Throw- 
ing” or round - arm bowling 
was supported “because it 
tended to shorten the game,” 
but old Nyren raised an elo- 
quent voice against the prac- 
tice. He thought that the new 
style of bowling would kill 
“the fine style of hitting.” 
“It is not the least important 
objection,” he wrote, “I have 
to offer against the system, 
that it reduces the strikers too 
much to an equality, since the 
indifferent batsman possesses 
as fair a chance of success as 
the most refined player; and 
the reason of this is obvious, 
*ecause from the random man- 
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When in the thir- 
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ner of delivering the ball it is 
impossible for the fine batsman 
to have time for that finesse 
and delicate management which 
so peculiarly distinguished the 
elegant mancuvring of the 
chief players who occupied the 
field about eight, ten, and more 
years ago.” There is much 
wisdom in these words of old 
Nyren’s. For a _ while, no 
doubt, cricket became, as he 
said it would become, a sort of 
horse-play. The “finesse and 
delicate management,” whose 
decay drove Lord Frederick 
Beauclerk from the cricket- 
field, were practised by too 
few artists. Style surrendered 
to practical run-getting. The 
strikers were reduced to a sort 
of equality, though, from the 
scorer’s point of view, the level- 
ling was rather up than down. 
But what Nyren could not 
foresee was that the game was 
to be remade by a man of 
genius. In his general pro- 
test against innovation he 
showed his admirable sense; 
his precise conclusion was in- 
adequate, because he could not 
know the change which pres- 
ently overtook the game. In 
other words, W. G. Grace 
proved himself above and be- 
yond all prophecies. He trans- 
formed the game, and by his 
own excellence he spoilt it. 
No method of play came amiss 
to him; he conquered every 
sort of bowling; he made 
every stroke his own. Back 
or forward was the same to 
his genius; he hit as easily to 
the off as on the leg side. He 
cannot be said to have had a 
favourite stroke, because all 
strokes were equal favourites. 
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But while he showed what he 
could achieve by the confident 
simplicity of a monumental 
style, he unwittingly helped 
to ruin the game, of which he 
will always remain the finest 
exponent. He sowed the seed, 
and many may now gather 
the fruit. In other words, he 
displayed the possibilities of 
the batsman’s art; and while 
his rivals still fall short of his 
execution, the most careless of 
them have profited by his mani- 
fold inventions. Worse still, he 
has become as a_ standard, 
or bogey, unto all men. To 
beat his records is the end of 
every cricketer’s desire, and so 
the aim of cricket—which is 
to beat the other side—is for- 
gotten in the ambition of this 
or that batsman to increase 
his average, or to surpass 
somebody else’s achievement. 
The rivalry of elevens is shifted 
from the whole to its parts, 
and the ingenuity of all the 
captains and all the M.C.C. is 
insufficient to restore the equal 
balance of the game. 

Thus the harmony of cricket, 
as of other games, is marred by 
a note of professionalism—of 
that professionalism which en- 
courages whatever is excessive, 
and would sacrifice the best 
interests of the sport for an in- 
creased record. The ancient 
forms are forgotten; the quiet 
pedantry which would lose 
a run rather than violate a 
canon of style is despised. And 
cricket is none the better for this 
lawlessness. Three days are 
now insufficient to finish a game, 
and if some device be not found 
to infuse a spirit of sportsman- 
ship into what after all is a 
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pastime, our batsmen will do 
their turns, like the artistes 
of the music halls, irrespective 
of their opponents or of one 
another. But nowhere has 
“professionalism,” in its love 
of excess and its contempt of 
“form,” been further carried 
than on the river. The Ameri- 
can eight, which, happily for 
the future of rowing, lost the 
Grand Challenge at Henley, 
brilliantly illustrates the vice of 
professionalism. The mystery 
of the training, the isolation 
of the oarsmen, appear an un- 
necessary pose. But when we 
hear of a race rowed in a 
paper- boat, with a _bucket- 
ing stroke, and directed by a 
coxswain upon whose luckless 
mouth is strapped a megaphone, 
we may well wonder why all 
this mechanical cleverness is 
thrown away. Artifice so in- 
genious should surely be spent 
upon the all-conquering autocar. 
Happily the Americans were 
beaten. But had victory been 
theirs, they would not have 
shown sufficient cause for the 
destruction of an elegant sport. 
In rowing, as in horse-racing, 
too much may be paid for mere 
speed. The even swing of the 
bodies, the long sweep of the 
oars, which distinguish our Eng- 
lish style of rowing, achieve 
more than the winning of the 
race: they afford to the world 
an admirable spectacle of har- 
monised force, and they give 
to the oarsmen the best chance 
of muscular exercise. So long, 
then, as sport is practised for 
its own sake, sportsmen will 
attempt to win without violat- 
ing their own pleasure and their 
own pride. But when once row- 
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ing becomes a method of display- 
ing a national superiority, then 
the coxswain will tie a mega- 
phone round his neck, and there 
seems no reason why twin- 
screws should not be slipped 
under the paper-rudder. The 
speed of the boat would un- 
doubtedly be increased, and 
if it be sport to sit upon a 
petroleum engine, it must also 
be sport to dash up or down the 
river on a penny-steamboat. 


However, the world is nowa- 
days so frankly enamoured of 
pace that nothing is done for its 
own sake. The same hustling, 
which would abolish sport, will, 
if it be not foiled, abolish litera- 
ture also. Time was when a 
man, having something to say, 
wrote a book; and having 
written a book, gave it to a 
publisher to publish. The pub- 
lisher announced the book in 
such terms and in such a place 
as became the dignity of letters, 
and if the book were worthy it 
went down the years respected 
and not forgotten. Even the 
hack hoped with a vague op- 
timism that, like the despised 
British engineer, he built for 
eternity, and there was nothing 
In the relations of author and 
publisher that was not pleasant 
and dignified. But in the 
hurry to heap up dollars, we 
are told, these old and pleasant 
relations have been disturbed. 
The last thing which the modern 
publisher wants, if he be a 
hustler, is a book. A know- 
ledge of advertising, an army of 
sandwich-men, space on the 
hoardings, and an influence with 
the managers of dry-goods stores 
—these, we are told, are in- 


The Hustler in Literature. 


dispensable to a literary suc-. 
cess. The book itself matters 
nothing. It is composed to 
last for an hour. “The book 
of the hour ”—that is its proud 
title, and in the afternoon an- 
other sample takes its place. 
The author who produces as- 
sumes but a small share of the 
responsibility. “In at least 
one case,” we are told by a 
trustworthy witness, “a most 
successful novel was written 
deliberately according to a 
recipe supplied by the publisher, 
who gave the author definite 
instructions as to the period, 
the plot, and the characters, and 
had the manuscript considerably 
doctored to suit the taste of the 
public before he issued it. The 
book was simply rammed down 
the throat of the American 
public.” It would be difficult 


to excel the simple eloquence 


of that pronouncement. The 
public no longer chooses what 
it wishes to read; it merely 
takes what is rainmed down its 
throat, and is content, because 
it believes that the ramming 
process is culture. But in this 
race England of course lags 
behind. The Publishers’ and 
Booksellers’ Association, doubt- 
less an effete conspiracy, objects 
to the classification of books as 
“dry goods” —a prejudice as 
idle and obstinate as the above- 
mentioned prejudice, which per- 
suades the engineer to build a 
bridge that will not crack be- 
neath the first truck which 
crosses it. And yet, though 
the English publisher has not 
yet learnt the art of cramming 
the public throat, not a little 
adroit advertisement may be 
noticed even in our own laggard 
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country. There are certain 
trade journals which devote 
themselves to the uncovering 
of “home life,” which print 
cheap photographs of popular 
“authors,” and which do their 
best to confuse the writer with 
the mountebank. These would 
not shame the enterprise of the 
firms which patronise the dry- 
goods store, and they have a 
subtle method of advertising 
their favourite wares which is 
beyond praise. They tabulate 
the newer books according to 
the number of copies which 
have been sold of each in our 
more earnest provinces. One 


week we are told that Birming- 
ham “uses”—we cannot say 
“reads ”»—more of Corelli than 
of Le Gallienne; another week 
we hear that a thousand cakes 
—we beg pardon, “copies ”»—of 
Hocking have been consumed in 


Manchester. Instantly the rival 
seats of culture—Salford, Leeds, 
and the rest—pounce upon Le 
Gallienne or Hocking, as the 
case may be, and use no other 
until the taste of the Midlands 
begins tochange. It is all very 
droll, and it has nothing to do 
with literature, but it is the 
fashion of the hour to confuse 
terms, and professing one trade, 
to pursue another. 


And now a worse calamity 
befalls us. It was the custom 
of our ancestors to build after 
the manner of the British en- 
gineers, and their houses have 
often survived the assaults of 
time and chance. Now this 
durability does not please the 
evangelists of pace. What 
right, they ask, have houses or 
gardens to outstay their wel- 
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come. They have served their 
term, and it is high time they 
were shovelled away to make 
room for smart little villas 
crammed with telephones and 
electric bells. So the Vandal 
goes forth determined upon the 
extinction of beauty. Nor is 
he the product of modern 
times. He has been always 
with us, and the architectural 
history of England, as of most 
other countries, is a history of 
wanton ruin. Sometimes the 
Vandal has destroyed what 
never can be replaced, because 
a pedantry of taste persuaded 
him to believe that there was 
only one style permissible—the 
Italian. Thus Bentley would 
have destroyed his college of 
Trinity because he saw in it 
a damnable Gothicism, and a 
squalid corner of the Great 
Court remains to show all men 
what he would have accom- 
plished had his power kept 
pace with his ambition. In 
the eighteenth century, indeed, 
many a fine building fell before 
this rage of Classic taste ; yet 
for the eighteenth century itmay 
be said that its taste was Classic, 
and that it generally builded 
with dignity when it destroyed. 
To our own time no such com- 
pliment may be paid. The 
architecture of modern Eng- 
land is oddly suited. It buys 
its windows in Italy, its round 
towers in France, its tiles in 
Lambeth, and its decorations 
everywhere. So that when it 
dares to destroy it has nothing 
but a vile medley wherewith to 
cover the desert ground. More- 
over, our architects have too 
often shown so keen a desire for 
a job that they have condemned 
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as unsafe walls which, having 
stood the storms of centuries, 
were prepared to endure the 
centuries yet unborn. Thus, 
while history has been violated, 
associations have been con- 
temned for the profit of the 
architect and the glory of the 
millionaire. 

And the law affords no pro- 
tection to ancient buildings. 
You may not killa man, but you 
murder a house. The Vandal, 
indeed, is free to wreak his 
vengeance anywhere he please, 
so long as he is supported by 
sufficient wealth. The amen- 
ity of his neighbours is nothing 
tohim ; the regrets of those for 
whom a mansion hallowed by 
time and rich in associations is 
no mere mass of bricks and mor- 
tar, avail not at all. He only 
knows that the house is his 
own, because he has paid for it, 
and that he can and will do 
what he likes with his own. 
If a popular agitation should 
increase the value of his pro- 
perty, then he will sell and 
compliment himself on the 
astuteness which bought at 
the right moment. Now, if 
the Vandals cherished a respect 
for the form which should 
govern life, they would refrain 
their hand. They would reflect 
that a beautiful house is the 
creation of an artist no less than 
a beautiful picture or a beauti- 
ful book. But the man who 
would shrink from cutting up 
@ canvas or burning a book has 
no scruple at all in razing a 
house to the ground. Here, of 
Course, an obvious economy is 
implied. The value of a can- 
vas 1s not enhanced by scraping, 
and a book, however bitterly 
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its owner disapproves of it, 
may fetch a few shillings or 
pounds at an auction sale. The 
destruction of a house, on the 
other hand, is often profitable. 
Where once stood the harbour- 
age of a single family, a lofty 
mountain of flats may quickly 
rise. It is this avarice that 
has prompted the destruction 
of many an ancient quarter in 
Paris. Or a new street may 
save the idle foot-passenger a 
hundred yards, and that he 
may reach his useless destin- 
ation a little quicker, the most 
ancient landmark may be sacri- 
ficed. But while the vandal- 
ism of our towns is heart-break- 
ing, far worse is that spirit of 
greedy destruction which des- 
tines the country to be a build- 
er’s playground, and fells in an 
hour trees whose growth may 
be measured by centuries. 


As we write, the grandiose 
river-way to London is threat- 
ened, —the river- way which 
hitherto has escaped by a mir- 


acle. Despite the encroach- 
ment of London, the Thames at 
Twickenham and _ Richmond 
still flows between forest-glades. 
Now and again an austerely 
classical mansion interrupts the 
vista of green, and gives to the 
spectacle a humane touch of 
elegance and splendour. The 
paltry villas, which may last, 
perhaps, a paltry thirty years, 
are in the background, it is 
true, but they are unseen. And 
now comes the wealthy specu- 
lator, with his bank-notes and 
his lack of reverence, to lay 
waste the paradise. Marble 
Hill is already threatened, and 
if that be allowed to go, who 
knows but the jerry-builder 
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may work his will upon Orleans, 
Lebanon, and York Houses? 
There is but one other scene in 
Europe so splendid as this river 
sweep, so fine a blending of the 
art of man and of nature, which 
is the art of God—and that is 
the view from the terrace of St 
Germain. But unless private 
generosity or the taxpayers 
come to our aid, St Germain 
will be left without a rival. 
That Marble Hill has escaped 
so many years is wonderful 
indeed. It is beautiful; it is 
rich in association; its house 
and trees have endured the 
shock of two centuries. There- 
fore it possesses all the quali- 
ties which tempt the Vandal 
to destruction. It was built 
for Lady Suffolk; its gardens 
were designed by Pope. All 
the wit and talent of the 
eighteenth century sparkled be- 
neath the shadow of its trees 
or within its spacious par- 
lours. Poets addressed verses 
to the house and to the lady 
who dwelt within it. ‘“ Marble 
Hill fired Mordaunt,” says Mr 
D. S. M‘Coll, who has elo- 
quently fought the Vandals ; 
“it softened Swift, and is Pope’s 
most poetical work. 


‘ My groves, my echoes, and my birds 
Have taught him his poetic words,’ 


it says of him in Swift's 
Dialogue. Marble Hill is a 
monument of our poetry, where 
we may taste the orderly dream 
of eighteenth-century classics. 
The trees of it have outgrown 
the order, it is true, even as 
its paradise of birds ‘out- 
sings’ all the poetic words of 
the designer. But a poet made 
for us ‘this scene,’ and we 
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ought to be the sorrier to de- 
stroy it.” 

Indeed we ought. But are 
we? From the first the house 
seemed doomed, and Swift’s 
prophecy has been ominously 
and literally fulfilled. “Some 
South Sea broker,” he wrote— 


‘*Some South Sea broker from the city 
Will purchase me, and more’s the pity; 
Let all my fine plantations waste, 

To fit them to his vulgar taste.” 


That is precisely what is 
happening now. That is pre- 
cisely what would have hap- 
pened long since had the 
gardens not been protected 
by a piece of ground, where 
at certain seasons the floods 
encroach. And if attempts 
at salvation fail, maybe the 
owner will comfort himself 
with the reflection that he is 
but fulfilling a poet’s scornful 
prophecy. 

Not far from Twickenham 
another piece of vandalism is 
threatened. Hogarth’s house 
will presently come to the 
ground, if a sufficient subscrip- 
tion be not made to save it. 
The money asked is not much 
—only £1500—yet in three 
months a mere tithe has been 
collected. At Chiswick it is the 
same story as at Twickenham. 
The house has been sold as part 
of a property destined for the 
reception of villa - residences, 
and unless it be speedily rescued, 
it will either be destroyed or 
dilapidated. Now, there is every 
reason why an effort should be 
made to preserve the house. 
Hogarth is one among the few 
glories of our English school. 
Even if we forget for the mo- 
ment that he was a great artist, 
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we should still remember that he 
illustrated the life of his age as 
eloquently and as wittily as did 
Fielding in another art. He 
belongs, then, to England, more 
intimately even than does Sir 
Joshua, and most closely of all he 
belongs to Chiswick. There he 
lived—in this plain and simple 
house—for fifteen years; there 
he was buried when death over- 
took him; and if there be any 
virtue in the visiting of shrines, 
it is at Chiswick that we should 
pay our respect to William 
Hogarth. Though the house 
is but a fragment of itself, there 
are still marks by which it may 
be known. On the gate-posts 
are the leaden urns, which Gar- 
rick gave to his friend for the 
proper embellishment of his 
house. And were the building 
saved, the rest would be easy. 
The house will be turned into 
a memorial museum, whence 
nothing shall be excluded that 
illustrates the art and the life 
of William Hogarth, and thus 
honour shall be done in the 
wisest fashion to a painter of 
exquisite skill and fancy. 
Surely England owes some- 
thing to the memory of Hog- 
arth, and even Chiswick might 
gird herself to a sacrifice, for, 
to put the matter on the lowest 
possible basis, she will find her 
profit in the pilgrims who 
worship at Hogarth’s shrine. 
But, says the hustler, why 
Save anything but time? 
Hogarth is dead and done 
with ; indeed, he has long out- 
stayed his welcome, and there 
are plenty of live dogs eager to 
rammed down the public’s 
throat, The rising generation 
1s knocking at the door, decry- 


ing the competition of their 
elders. So let us destroy what 
our fathers have builded, and 
congratulate ourselves that we 
have even a pittance from the 
vandalism, Let us sacrifice the 
form and manner of life that 
we may cram one other foolish 
ambition into our span of years. 
Amenity, killed by speed or 
avarice, seems no longer of any 
account. Yet some may re- 
main who still respect the 
leisurely, well-ordered practices 
of their forefathers. “In an 
imperfect work,” said Thoreau, 
“time is an ingredient, but into 
a perfect work time does not 
enter.” Strange it is that this 
wise aphorism should have come 
to us from the country of the 
hustlers, and it is a consolation 
to reflect that no haste can 
impair its wisdom nor any 
trust on earth obliterate its 
eternal truth. 


Yet happily some careers 
still exist which are not merely 
measured by money and ad- 
vertisement. In every part of 
our Empire there are pioneers 
doing their work simply and 
fighting the Empire’s enemies 
bravely, with no more reward 
than an honest man may ask. 
They work and they fight far 
from the telegraph. They are 
safe alike from the insolence of 
correspondents and the inter- 
ference of Government. While 
they cannot be exposed to the 
braggart criticism of the in- 
expert, they are something 
better than puppets dangling 
on a string. They keep their 
own counsel, and they exercise 
their own authority. Their 
life, often dull and remote, is 
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not marred by the vulgarity 
and false ambition of to-day. 
Mr Hugh Clifford, whose ad- 
mirable ‘ Bush- Whacking”? is 
the best antidote we know for 
the passion of sensationalism, 
rightly claims that the spirit of 
ancient patriotism survives in 
the guardians of our outposts. 
Their diet is unsavoury: rice, 
chillies, and salt-fish is not the 
best food to march upon. Yet 
the pioneers dream of dinners 
they will eat one day in Lon- 
don ; they compose menus with 
an exquisite relish; and never 
regret that they are doing their 
country’s work ill-fed and un- 
known. “The excitement, the 


joy of the Elizabethan adven- 
turers is theirs ”—we quote Mr 
Clifford’s own words — “ the 
glamour, the intoxication of the 
Unknown is upon them, as daily 
they press forward into new 
lands, untrodden by their fel- 


lows.” So they march cheer- 
fully through the jungle of the 
Benighted Land, and know that 
their toil is more than rewarded 
by the capture of a few grim, 
long-haired rebels. 

But the life of these adven- 
turers is lived without a hungry 
eye clapped always upon self. 
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“Great Britain,” says Mr Clif- 
ford, “holds too many frontier 
lands in her vast clutch to be 
able to take count of all the 
petty skirmishes which are for 
ever going forward in one or 
another uncared-for corner of 
the empire.” Yet the heroes 
who watch our distant fron- 
tiers need not the stimulus of 
a headline. “It is the faith 
which is in them which keeps 
the white folk moving on their 
painful paths in Asia.” So 
says Mr Clifford ; and assuredly 
faith in England and in Eng- 
land’s beneficent rule is suf- 
ficient to overcome even the 
sense of loneliness, the bitter 
sentiment of insignificance, 
which must at times attack 
the most sanguine. Happily, 
then, all men do not harbour 
the same ambition, and when 
we are tired of watching the 
speed of pigmies entered for a 
paltry race, we may turn our 
eyes to the outposts of Empire, 
where heroes, ignoring the 
hurry and scandal of modern 
life, follow their duty in obscure 
content, and look for no better 
reward than the approval of 
the expert and the dumb grati- 
tude of conquered aliens. 
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WE are constantly assured 
that the novel is the form of 
the writing art most character- 
istic of the age, and the assur- 
ance is probably well founded. 
Its truth, however, does not lie 
in the multitude of novels. The 
fact that huge numbers of people 
are incapable of any more seri- 
ous intellectual effort than that 
of following a few coarsely 
labelled puppets through a ser- 
ies of improbable accidents and 
stereotyped emotions is merely 
significant of those people’s in- 
tellectual feebleness. That is a 
social significance, and perhaps 
a grave one. It is, indeed, al- 
most alarming to reflect what 
a decline in the intellectual 
qualities of the novelists now 


popular there has been from 
those of the novelists popular 
in the last generation, or the 


last but one. Think of the con- 
temporary equivalents—in point 
of popularity, I mean—of Dick- 
ens and Thackeray. Both of 
those great writers were con- 
tent to be something less than 
profound when they philosoph- 
ised and wrote at large, but 
both assumed that their readers 
were capable of appreciating the 
English language as used by in- 
telligent and thoughtful adults. 
At present we have novelists 
who—to put genius and creation 
on one side—go deeper into life 
and are more suggestive of its 
difficulties than either Dickens 
or Thackeray: Mr Meredith 
and Mr Hardy leap to the 
mnd, But of the writers 
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whose popularity is at all on 
a plane with that of Dickens 
and Thackeray there is hardly 
one who appeals to thought at 
all. Ido not affect to despise 
them: they have gifts of their 
own. Yet the only one I can 
recollect who writes as for 
readers prepared to use their 
minds is Mrs Humphry Ward. 
I am of that unfortunate 
minority which does not greatly 
enjoy her works, but it is ab- 
surd to deny (as the crowing 
critic does) that they are in- 
formed with thought and culti- 
vation, and in that respect 
contrast with her popular 
rivals. But I digress. The 
reason why the novel is the 
form of art characteristic of 
the age is that it is only in 
the novel that any adequate 
attempt is made to explain the 
age toitself. The much-abused 
stage does at times present us 
with ideas of our social phases, 
or at anyrate with some opinions 
on them, notably in Mr Jones’s 
plays; but either because of 
the multiplying of books or 
because we are intellectually 
degenerate, we are no longer 
able to understand thoughtful 
speech when it is spoken. 
Whatever their idea, the ex- 
pression of our plays has always 
to be that of the nursery. Our 
poetry, again, or all of it that 
counts, is exclusively lyrical. 
There is a reason for this, and 
the fact may be the text of 
another sermon: I must not 
further digress, For an ex- 
8 
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planation of ourselves in art, 
then, we are thrown back 
upon the novel. 

In this respect, as well as for 
other reasons, I have lately 
read three new novels with 
great interest. They are Mrs 
Craigie’s ‘The Serious Wooing,’ 
Mr George Moore’s ‘Sister 
Teresa, and Mr Edward Hut- 
ton’s ‘ Frederick Uvedale.’ Mrs 
Craigie and Mr Moore, of course, 
have their public; but without 
pretending to much knowledge 
of the book-market, I believe I 
may say that it is not the huge 
public which answers to that of 
Dickens and Thackeray. I 
mention this for the sake of 
clearness, and to avoid incon- 
sistency: both possess very 
strongly that habit of thought- 
fulness, and both make that 
intellectual appeal, which I find 
wanting in the most popular. 
Mr Edward Hutton is, as I 
believe, “a new writer.” Now, 
the clearest fact to be observed 
of the social English at present 
is spiritual apathy. There are 
practically no strong enthu- 
siasms left generally among us. 
It may be that an enthusiasm 
for empire, for the political 
future of the race, is growing ; 
it has not yet touched the hearts 
‘and lives of us. The social ideals 
which accompanied the middle- 
class supremacy in England are 
dead; and, what is more 
melancholy still, the reactions 
against them are dead also. 
The most serious and biting 
part of Mrs Craigie’s comedy 
displays this apathy at its 
ugliest; Mr Moore and Mr 
Hutton show an ancient form 
of spirituality possessing a 
special attraction in the midst 
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of this apathy,—an attraction 
which may be important, and 
is most certainly interesting, 
But I will not dwell any longer 
on these general considerations; 
my readers, I hope, will see 
them implicit in my particular 
criticisms. 


Mrs Craigie has had two 
styles. She began in a whim- 
sical, light-hearted fashion of 
comedy, showing the influence 
of Mr Meredith in conception 
and presentment, and not sel- 
dom in phrase. She then 
wrote a novel and a sequel to it 
very much in the manner of 
Disraeli. In those books the 
comedy was of a firmer kind 
than that she had achieved 
before. There were other plea- 
sures in the books. There was 
a wistful sympathetic recalling 
of the vigours and passions and 
ambitions of an earlier, but not 
far earlier, generation. It was 
as though one waited in an old- 
fashioned drawing-room to see 
some very old lady, and mused 
over the events of her radiant 
youth. Disraeli himself, very 
cleverly drawn, strolled pr 
quantly through the story. 
There was a genuine and inter- 
esting romance. But for one 
interested in the fortunes of 
contemporary English _litera- 
ture, the most important qual- 
ity was still a genius for the 
comic appreciation of character, 
a quality most infrequent 
among us to-day. In ‘The 
Serious Wooing ’ this quality 18 
more marked than ever : partly, 
perhaps, because its exercise }8 
the staple business of the book, 
but partly also because expert 
ence and practice have strength- 
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ened it. There is not the fas- 
cination of association which 
one enjoyed in ‘ Robert Orange’ 
and ‘The School for Saints,’ 
but on the other hand there 
is no prop of imitation. One 
recalls Mr Meredith now and 
again, perhaps, but in the 
spirit rather than the letter. 
Mrs Craigie writes plainly and 
naturally, and with conceal- 
ing art. But the comedy is 
the thing, and that is bril- 
liant. For once in a way the 
adjective is used in a literal 
sense. One does not merely 
smile and wag the head: one 
gazes with admiration on 
figures thrown into a strong 
and wicked light. Their follies 
and vices and weaknesses dance 
in the sunlight. So much so, 
so plainly do they speak for 
themselves, that I am rather 
sorry there is an actual and 


conscious intrigue of malevol- 
ence, the interception of letters, 


lying, and so on. Such things 
may happen, but as a rule the 
evil that is done by the pros- 
perous, selfish, and narrow- 
minded on the better spirits 
they dislike is done more 
smoothly — more as they eat 
their daily bread. However, 
there had to be a story. The 
contrast and complement to 
the people satirised are a pair 
of passionate lovers, and an 
enthusiasm for a Movement—a 
socialistic one, with a rule of 
submission and sacrifice. In 
this last factor I seemed to feel 
Something a little outworn, at 
least not typical of the present, 
but I believe it is true enough. 
The Sequence of the love-affair 
s clever and touching, in the 
stadual and finally complete 
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weaning of a fashionable 
woman from her prejudices: 
the man appealed to me less, 
but that is the way of man. 
To return to the more im- 
portant matter. The narrow- 
ness, the insincerity, the petti- 
ness, the utter earthiness of 
the “fashionable” people Mrs 
Craigie exhibits, are really and 
truly —t They were 
never so bad in England before : 
I say it with some knowledge 
of our social history. There 
was a plentiful lack of spirit- 
uality in Horace Walpole’s 
society, I grant; a tolerably 
complete absorption in little 
intrigues and humours. But 
there is a very wide difference 
between the complacent superi- 
ority of a real aristocracy, 
the assumption that there was 
nothing better than its social 
affairs and amusing comments 
on them, and the sordid, snob- 
bish, defiant, and yet mis- 
trusting intolerance of Mrs 
Craigie’s reptiles. There is no- 
thing aristocratic about them ; 
they reek of commercialism, and 
they hate those who they know 
despise their lives with the 
nervous malignancy of the un- 
easy. Therein is this differ- 
ence from even such late 
portraits as Thackeray’s aristo- 
cratic snobs, his Lady Kew, 
and the like. Are they real? 
Well, I have met their like: I 
do not pretend to know the 
extent of their representative- 
ness. Itis an appalling picture: 
but it is brilliant comedy. 


Both Mr Hutton and Mr 
Moore point to one way of 
escape from the sordidness of 
contemporary life and its am- 
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bition, the want of satisfaction 
for spiritual aspirations in the 
contemporary atmosphere, and 
that way is the service of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It 
is a theme not to be handled 
lightly by the casual layman: 
the risk of offending those who 
feel deeply on a subject on 
which one’s own feelings are 
not deep is a risk I would not 
run. It is enough to say that 
this refuge has gained very 
much in importance among us 
of late years for the reasons 
I have named, and to profess 
the belief that it is one which 
the genius and spirit of the 
English will never largely 
accept. The case is different 
in the two books: Mr Hutton’s 
hero, seeking for an outlet for a 
spiritual activity, finds it in pro- 
moting the temporal aims of the 
Pope; Mr Moore’s heroine seeks 
rest from the warfare of flesh 
and spirit in the cloister. But 
the material agency is the same. 

The chief reason I find for 
welcoming Mr Hutton’s advent 
is that he writes like a man 
absorbed in the things of the 
intellect and of the higher emo- 
tions, that he takes us for a 
flight above the common de- 
tails of life. And he does this 
while remaining in the present. 
Most of those who try to beguile 
us from daily life merely stick 
our sentiments and sentiment- 
alities into an age of greater 
violence. Perhaps a result of 
the realities of war and death 
with which, if we have any im- 
agination at all, it must surely 
now be possessed, will be to 
kill those sawdust heroes and 
theatrical duels: I sincerely 
hope so, Meanwhile here is a 
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writer who can rise above the 
commonplace of the present 
without pretending to leave it 
altogether. That is his aim, 
and the literary art with which 
he seeks to achieve it, though 
imperfect, is of great promise, 
He succeeds in creating an 
atmosphere of dim but poignant 
family tradition for his hero, 
which does really explain and 
attract. He succeeds in real- 
ising the strong but wayward 
impulses of hishero’s mind. And 
at times he writes like an angel. 
I quote a fragment of the con- 
versation between Uvedale and 
his dying love: “ ‘Is the night 
fine out there?’ she said, try- 
ing to motion towards the 
window. ‘Is the moon shining, 
and are the stars out?’ ‘Yes, 
yes,’ he said; ‘they are looking 
down into the sea, and the 
moon is full.’” That, surely, 
by accident or art—and it is 
fair to suppose it art —has 
exactly the right tone and the 
right cadence for the poetry 
of romance, a daring and justi- 
fied use of a possible verse. It 
is vague and mystical, and the 
book is so: that is clearly its 
intention. But I must remem- 
ber that I am criticising, and 
must not content myself with 
the better part of criticism 
alone. Mr Hutton has gone 
to Mr Pater for his style, 
and for the sort of book 
he was writing that was very 
well, though there are, in my 
opinion, better models for 4 
beginner. But it was not well 
to reproduce Mr Pater's little 
tricks on every page, and to 
repeat one of them—the use of 
the word “just”: “just that, 

“just happiness ” and so forth— 
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to weariness was very ill. I 
speak grossly: probably the 
imitation was unconscious, but 
that is the effect. Oddly 
enough, he represents Mr Pater 
as lecturing on Plato’s Republic 
in a truly surprising fashion. 
“‘We too,’ said he—‘we too 
desire a place in this City of the 
Perfect! We too will spend 
our time in poetry and music 
and art and song.’” Since 
Plato was particular in banish- 
ing all this from his Republic, 
there is clearly something 
wrong—unless it be an unde- 
served satire on Mr Pater’s 
scholarship. But these are de- 
tails: I should not go into them 
were it not that it is Mr Hut- 
ton’s first novel, and that I am 
becoming a veteran critic. It 
is more serious to find just 
one or two little symptoms of a 
certain conceit in refinement. 


They are due to a lack of 
humour, which is apparent. A 
sort of humour would indeed 
have knocked the book to pieces, 
but another sort would have 


mellowed it. Are we English 
losing our humour? There 
seems to be very little about. 
Our professed humourists, peri- 
odical and other, do indeed deal 
in wit—of varying qualities— 
but their humour is not abun- 
dant: one cannot blame the 
author of a serious romance of 
the soul for lacking it. But 
humour would have given his 
hero an interest. The achieve- 
ment, then, of this book is 
partial and unequal — yet the 
Promise is beyond doubt, and 
above all the tone, the attitude 
tolife, the sense of what matters, 


‘ten their way noble. Nothing 
common or mean. 
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Now for Mr George Moore. 
I always feel myself militant 
when I begin a book by Mr 
George Moore, perhaps because 
so much of his literary work 
has been fighting. I knit my 
brows and I ask: What now? 
My only quarrel with him 
about ‘Sister Teresa’ is that 
it did not form an integral 
part of ‘Evelyn Innes.’ He 
admits in a preface that it 
should have done so, and the 
admission, however courageous, 
by no means palliates the 
fault. It was a matter of so 
many thousand words and the 
conveniences of publishing, we 
are told; but an artist should 
have insisted on doing the 
artistic thing. The whole 
should have been one book, in 
whatever number of volumes 
it mattered not. The theme 
is the struggle, in a nature 
essentially religious, strongly 
passionate, and with a genius 
for music, of these three ele- 
ments—art, the flesh, and the 
denial of the flesh; and ‘Sister 
Teresa’ merely describes the 
ultimate triumph of the last. 
I thought when I read ‘ Evelyn 
Innes,’ and think still, that Mr 
George Moore, with all his 
powers, admired by few more 
than by me, had chosen a 
theme beyond them. The re- 
lation of sex to art, and 
especially to music, that alone 
is a subject for a very great 
master. But Mr Moore has 
complicated it by making the 
woman in whom the relation 
is seen the victim also of a 
morbidly searching and _ self- 
tormenting conscience. Noman 
alive, unless it be Tolstoi, could 
have thoroughly worked out 
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the solution. Mr Moore’s is 
plausible; it does not com- 
pletely satisfy. It is a cruelly 
needless abrogation both of sex 
and art, the utter sacrifice 
of life and intellect. So, at 
least, it appears to a casual lay- 
man. The triumph of religion, 
as the subject is brought to 
think it, is based on the com- 
plete wearing out of will and 
mind and body. That escape 
from spiritual apathy is surely 
not to be desired, whether in 
this case the art be true or 
false. In artistic content, if 
one may use the phrase, ‘ Sister 
Teresa ’ is not equal to ‘ Evelyn 
Innes.’ Mr Moore’s great qual- 
ity is one which, albeit from 
afar, recalls the Tolstoi of 
‘Anna Karenina’ and ‘Peace 
and War,’ a power of writing 
quite objectively and yet with 
absolute sympathy. Its appli- 
cation to the life of a convent 
is striking; but there is little 
or nothing else in the book 
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that gives it scope outside the 
theme of Evelyn herself. But 
still the book is an advance: 
the thought is clearer, the ac- 
curacy and freedom of language 
are greater than in the others. 
Mr Moore —he also — wants 
humour, but the want does not 
spoil anything here, as was too 
often the case before. That Mr 
Moore will ever be master of a 
fine style is unlikely, but his 
gift of patient and unpreju- 
diced study, and of patient and 
sincere expression, places him 
far above the run of pretty, 
scholarly writers. Also—some 
critics, I fear, would say, 
“above all”—he has brought 
himself to write of emotion 
and its outcome with essential 
reticence and delicacy. It is 
to be sincerely hoped that his 
present devotion to Gaelic will 
not rob us of so sure, if so 
sombre, a recorder of the life 
we live. 


G. S. STREET. 
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BY ‘“‘ LINESMAN,” 


THERE is unusual animation 
this windy May morning at a 
fusty, dusty little camp squat- 
ting, like a mushroom clump, 
alongside the railway on the 
high veldt. A train or two 
stand in the red-roofed station, 
nodulous and spiky looking 
trains, with mysterious things 
bulging beneath tarpaulins, 
and red-nosed men, pierced 
with the cold of an early jour- 
ney, clinging to the bulges, or 
lyng so intermingled with 
wheels, boxes, waggon - shafts, 
and other indefinite lumber, 
that a person unused to supply- 
trains and their inhabitants 
would risk a little currency on 


their never being able to ex- 


tricate themselves. Over the 
high sides of two or three 
trucks protrude the grave, in- 
quiring faces of horses, their 
pointed ears turning in a thou- 
sand directions in half as many 
seconds, as people dash about 
noisily on the little platform, 
lifting and dropping wooden 
cases, shouting to friends or 
assistants within a few feet of 
them, losing their own things 
and finding the things of 
others in the way that people 
on platforms have done ever 
since such places have existed 
to render a habitable globe 
less habitable. Here and there 
lie heaps of “kit,” encyclopzedic 
word, embracing coats, helmets, 
Gordian knots of straps, the 
steen squashy cyclinders of 
Officers’ valises, even slain 


poultry and raw rations, tied 
with string, perhaps, to a pair 
of boots or the stock of a 
rifle. The secret is out—a col- 
umn is in process of formation, 
and the dusty little camp is 
being fed from the base thirty 
miles away by means of this 
noisy station, like a patient 
through a cannula. The noise 
increases; down with a clang 
fall the iron sides of the trucks 
on the leading train. Some of 
the red-nosed men are unlacing 
the tarpaulins, which, released, 
flap and crack in the wind like 
the mainsail of a twenty tonner. 
Off they come, and lo! beneath 
squat ugly khaki guns, nozzles 
upwards, as if yawning at being 
rudely awaked, three on a truck: 
what potentialities that truck 
bears this day! One can never 
look at a gun at rest without 
saying to oneself “ When?” or 
at a gun in the very act of 
belching its flame-girt horror 
without ejaculating “Now!” 
I have heard a whole.regiment 
of onlookers do that in unison. 
There is more than steel 
and thunder in a _ cannon; 
there is that of the un- 
canny, of which it is impossible 
to write, which, if written, 
would excite the derision of 
the very men who feel it most. 
We shall never get our column 
started at this rate. Off come 
more tarpaulins, beneath them 
waggons, boxes of biscuits, tins 
of “bully,” water-carts, am- 
munition-carts, also ambulance- 
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carts, potentialities again of 
a sort complementary to those 
of the khaki squatters in the 
next truck. Then the flaps 
of the horse-trucks are thrown 
down, ‘with more noise than 
the others if possible, the cargo 
not being of insensate iron and 
wood, but of nervous, wide- 
eyed animals, who start and 
snort at the offensive clamour. 
They are then led out, one by 
one, down the slippery ramp, 
stepping gingerly, much afraid 
of man’s extraordinary devices. 
These are the gun horses, and 
their composure is quickly re- 
gained as they are led up to 
the well-known limbers, which 
have meantime been shoved 
and handspiked and blasphemed 
from their trucks. And so 
the work goes on, with shout- 
ings, jammed fingers, and pro- 
fanity until the trains are 
cleared, and all the inanimate 
portions of a column lie like 
leaves in Vallombrosa upon 
the platform, waiting to be 
collected by the myrmidons of 
the transport officer. The 
latter stands tranquil, con- 
scious of his power. Confusion 
soon freezes into order before 
that cold eye; scattered bis- 
cuit boxes, &c., seem to leap 
together by magic from odd 
corners of the maze, and to- 
gether are borne ponderously 
off, once more the entity which 
had its birth in some active 
brain in a distant office,— 
“three days’ rations for Colonel 
Jones’s column.” 

Meanwhile, in camp, Colonel 
Jones, king that is to be, is 
standing at his tent -door 
watching the fighting portion 
of his command converging 
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upon him from the four points 
of the compass. A company 
is just marching dustily in 
from Platspruit, ten miles away; 
another is expected from Zand- 
kop on the other side; a third 
from Paarde Rand, a hill-top 
station wide of the line. These, 
with the three companies, the 
normal population of the camp, 
will form his infantry, the back- 
bone of his fighting body. Few 
enough, in all conscience, but 
with garrisons at starvation 
point and “nights in bed” but 
an algebraic symbol, it is im- 
possible to spare more. On the 
round green bosom of the veldt, 
miles away, his keen eye per- 
ceives a square black spot with 
smaller spots in advance of and 
around it. These, he knows, 
are his cavalry on their way to 
join,—two squadrons of the 
famous old 25th Dragoons, who 
so far have had the chance of 
doing little more with their fine 
English horses than eat them 
in beleaguered Ladysmith. The 
black spots become invisible in 
an invisible dip, they reappear, 
bigger and blacker, they will 
be in soon, and old Jones won- 
ders if old Brown is in command, 
hoping he is, because he hasn't 
set eyes on him since, let me 
see, those jolly days at Bareilly 
when they two quarrelled com- 
placently over Miss Robinson, 
the Commissioner’s daughter, 
unwitting that she was already 
secretly married to young Jen- 
kins of the 150th Bengal 
Lancers, and afraid to tell her 
father! Oh, those placid old 
days, they appear sacred amid 
the worry and responsibility of 
these anxious young ones. When 
will Jehu come flogging along 
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the veldt road shouting joyously, 
“It is peace!” ? 

But the camp already pos- 
sesses cavalry, to wit, 150 men of 
one of those harum-scarum, dare- 
devil Colonial corps which have 
done such fine service through- 
out the war—jolly, reckless fel- 
lows, the courage of all nations, 
with men in the ranks who have 
fought in Cuba, in Texas, in 
Timbuctoo. A useful lot, thinks 
Colonel Jones, but somewhat of 
an anxiety to his sealed-pattern 
soldier's mind, not sufficiently 
regardful of keeping touch with 
plodding infantry, and apt to 
cover the scenery for miles 
with the scandalous spectacle 
of wild horses scampering 
madly before a brace of 
yelling troopers—apt also to 
return to camp, grinning, in 
the evening with deceased 
the 


poultry dangling from 


saddle “ D’s,” 

By sundown all units have 
been reported in camp, orders 
are issued for to-morrow’s 
move, and Colonel Jones, as he 
turns into his blankets, breathes 
a little prayer, more to Fortune 
than his God as is the soldier’s 
wont, that chances will be 
given him to show what 
manner of man he is. Around 
the evening camp - fires his 
orders and he have been dis- 
cussed, until fatigue and irate 
orderly sergeants combine to 
silence every sound but the 
deep breathing of a thousand 
sleepers, 

Sleep well, oh column! You 
are but a side-show, no deep-sea 
cable vibrates with the news of 
your concentration, the men in 
€ big arena have scarcely 


time to hear of your sixpenny 
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arrival in the greatest war- 
show on earth; but here you 
are all the same, a thousand 
fighting men, no mean thing in 
your own perspective, and as 
prepared to, and as likely to 
lose your lives and fall eter- 
nally asleep as any amongst 
the Titans. Sleep well! 

Tis a fine hunting morn, and 
off goes the hunt at dawn, a 
chilly dawn, with a mist like 
the smoke of fine tobacco 
curling around the grassy 
hummocks of the veldt, and 
the air so still that the breath 
of the horses puffs upwards 
in little blue jets. Going to 
be a hot day, say the old 
hands, for all the tingle is in 
the air now; the freshmen 
swing their arms and wish 
they had put on another 
jersey. The procession streams 
anyhow out through the gap 
in the wire entanglement, from 
every spike of which hangs a 
diamond drop of dew and the 
delicate tracery of a _ wet 
spider’s web; a company here, 
a gun there, a mounted officer 
pushing forward here, another 
there trying to turn his 
“bobbery ” horse to get back. 
With a rumble-dumble and 
metallic jingle the two field 
guns bump over the sun-baked 
ruts, and behind them groans a 
4‘7 naval gun, long of snout, 
elephantine of carriage and 
wheels, Jack ashore in every 
lurch of his rolling gait behind 
the plodding oxen. Outside the 
wire a halt is called: there is a 
forming of infantry, wheeling of 
artillery and baggage, and a 
curious process of disintegration 
amongst the mounted men who 
are tolead the way. Thecolumn — 
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is getting into shape, and in any 
other war but this a mighty 
respectable shape it would ap- 
pear. The cavalry, who have 
extended on the move, now 
cover the country in front for 
three miles, with little clumps 
on either flank ; and seeing this 
Colonel Jones gives the word, 
and off again lumbers the whole 
caravan, due northwards, head- 
ing straight for—what? 

For a little laager of a hun- 
dred Boers, comfortably en- 
sconced in a hollow designed 
for surprises, says the Intelli- 
gence officer; this only as a 
premise, however—the Intelli- 
gence officer has heard his de- 
partment too often chaffed for 
being eupeptic in the matter 
of information to offer it as a 
conclusion, though his news for 
weeks past, gesticulated ore 
rotundo by native scouts with 
rolling eyes and coats of many 
colours, has been plain enough 
on this point. The laager is 
there right enough, its garri- 
son also as reported, a hundred 
men and no more, but within 
two hours’ ride there lies a 
town, at present the two hun- 
dredth that has done duty as 
the headquarters of the Boer 
Government and army, and 
who knows but that handsome, 
untruthful Louis Botha, getting 
wind of our venture, may not 
descend to the assistance of his 
outpost, turning our side-show 
into something more suited to 
the big arena, no pleasant pros- 
pect for performers so modest 
as we? But possibilities such 
as these are not for the com- 
mon ear, and the columnar 
private soldier, glad to be step- 
ping it out again across the 
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fresh green veldt after his long 
term of hard labour at patrol- 
ling and sentry - going, as 
guardian of the line, sees ahead 
of him only ridge after ridge of 
grass, each with its little 
puckered eyebrow of stones 
atop, and the prospect of an 
immensity of fun when the 
time for rushing the laager 
shall arrive. He knows (though 
he should not) that other col- 
umns such as his own are 
marching from various points, 
converging upon the selfsame 
laager, and to himself and his 
pals, with wealth of metaphor 
and prognostication unlimited, 
he pictures the doomed Dutch- 
men therein as scorpions within 
a ring of fiame, as chickens 
already hatched. Cheery Brit- 
ish soldier, this is no place for 
his eulogy ; but who can help 
admiring his plumb settlement 
of the uncertain before he wins, 


his grim certainty that he is 
winning when he is already 


beaten! For he has_ been 
beaten, has the British soldier, 
and had he not been, we should 
have known nothing of his 
grandest characteristics. And 
now behold him footing it 
smartly over the grass, helmet 
awry to turn the sidelong rays 
of the two hours’ old su, 
tobacco smoke and_badinage 
issuing alternately from his 
mouth, in one extreme corner 
of which hangs his short pipe 
with inverted bowl. Suddenly 
there is a distant sound ahead, 
which sends an electric shock 
through all the lines of march- 
ing men. At home in London 
town we should know well 
enough what it was,—a boy on 
the trot drawing his stick along 
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the area railings ; but out here 
we know what it is too, a score 
of Mausers in action. So ho! 
The cavalry have drawn them 
already ; precious little surprise 
there is going to be about 
this! Some put their pipes 
away, others, who had not 
been smoking, pull out and 
light theirs, and all increase 
the pace up the rise, until 
halted by command. From 
the top one can see—nothing ! 
The hurried click-clack is still 
audible, apparently coming 
from a low stone-topped ridge 
overhanging a farm about two 
miles ahead, but not a living 
soul is in sight, Boer or Briton. 
Then, as from the very ground 
itself, a galloping rider appears 
speeding towards us. “ Bring 
up the gun,” says Colonel 


Jones, standing by his horse, 
telescope to eye; no need to 


ask “which gun?” the old salt 
behind the team of  bullocks 
has lurched up the rise and is 
alongside in no time. “ Action 
front!” Round swings the 
twenty -foot tube, there is a 
business -like bustle amongst 
the gunners, and “old Nelson” 
18 ready, gaping cavernously, 
the eynosure of every eye. The 
horseman dashes up to the col- 
onel, his horse trembling and 
Sweating. “Thirty Boers on 
that ridge, sir; our men have 
dismounted in the hollow.” 
“Let drive!” says Jones over 
his shoulder to the eager youth 
in charge of the big gun; 
spruce lord of the thunder, this 
18 @ happy moment for thee! 
The officer runs to his charge, 
the massive breech opens and 
shuts with a clang like that of 
the door of a safe, there is a 
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squinting along the twenty 
feet of khaki steel, a breathless 
pause, and then—! No word 
can picture the catastrophe 
when heavy ordnance speaks 
at close quarters. Earth, air, 
and sky are momentarily no 
more, every sense is slain, even 
that of hearing ; the very horses 
do not start and rear as they do 
at lesser sounds, but stand with 
trembling legs and distended 
eyes. But the echoes die away, 
and only the thin dry shriek of 
the receding shell is heard high 
in the air. All glasses are 
levelled at the ridge, from 
which no sound of rifle - fire 
comes, for the Boers must 
cower tight to the earth with 
that thing in the air, as a covey 
of partridges crouches when the 
peregrine’s call is heard above 
them. A good shot! Up rises 
a warm brown column of earth 
from the very eyebrow of the 
ridge, and after an _ interval 
back comes the faint roar of the 
exploding projectile. Another 
shell is sent howling on its way, 
falling this time over the crest 
line, only the sound of its burst 
reaching our ears. Up from the 
ground below again little spots 
appear, and begin to creep up- 
wards; the cavalry scouts are 
going to try their luck once 
more. They creep higher and 
higher, backed up by many 
other spots; they top the ridge 
and disappear over it. Then a 
helio begins to wink its brilliant 
eye at us; “all clear,” “limber 
up,” on we go again. But the 
damage is done; back to the 
laager fly those thirty Boers. 
“The British are coming, com- 
mandant!” “Enteric seize 
them!” grumbles that officer, a 
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gallant man and a bibulous, who 
has held his laager here for six 
months now undisturbed, with 
maledictions when news comes 
of other laagers evaporating 
into the thin air of “handsup- 
dorp.”! Grumbling still, the 
stout Dopper beckons to two 
trusty Burghers, and bids them 
speed to headquarters to the 
Commandant General, that 
handsome, untruthful man, 
asking for reinforcements, or at 
any rate for orders. But there 
is no time to wait for either, 
the British are inconveniently 
close, and enteric can hardly 
seize them before they arrive 
at that ridge dominating the 
camp, though God has _ been 
very good to his chosen in this 
respect ;” does not every bed in 
those huge hospitals hold a 
babbling, fevered rooinek? The 
commandant points one finger 
at the ridge in question, and in 
a twinkling his men are upon 
it; no word of command, no 
standing upon the order of 
their going, just going, and in 
the very cunningest manner, 
here a man there a man, wrig- 
gling around hummocks, trot- 
ting up little rain - washed 
dongas, little, but good enough 
to hide a Dutchman, galloping 
across hollows, finally  dis- 
mounting just under the crest, 
and crawling each man to a 
stone. There is a hasty adjust- 
ment of bandoliers, in go the 
clips, and the ridge is occupied 
and ready ; the English for all 
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their Zeiss glasses have not 
seen so much as the crown of a 
hat, nor will they unless a man 
drops his when the time comes 
to bolt. But look, over the rise 
a thousand yards ahead appear 
not hats but helmets, one, two, 
three, and more to follow, then 
faces, then burly English bodies. 
The crouching Boers grunt; 
“wait!” growls a voice, and 
they wait. The silence is in- 
tense and to the oncomers re- 
assuring ; a dozen helmets ap- 
pear, all at identically the same 
interval the one from the other; 
there is a pause, and then 
tituppy-toppity the advanced 
scouts canter over the ridge in 
full view. ‘ Now!” growls the 
same voice, there is a rattle and 
a roar, around the approaching 
horsemen spurt a hundred little 
geysers of yellow dust. One man 
is down, no, it is his horse only ; 
the rider leaps to his feet and 
scuttles, rabbit-wise, behind an 
ant-heap, the others, as if pulled 
by one string, swing round and 
are over the ridge again before 
you can say knife, at any rate 
before the Mausers can be re- 
charged. But the Burghers 
are not to have all the shooting, 
and are soon lying as flat as 
flounders behind their stones as 
the British scouts, having found 
a good spot, begin to pepper the 
ridge ; buzz, buzz, come the bul- 
lets, hitting the stones with a 
smack that makes the squab 
faces behind them shrink and 
start. Even that dismounted 





1 The generic term given by the Boers still in the field to the refugee camps 
within the British lines, wherein dwell the hundreds of Dutchmen who have sur- 


rendered, or ‘‘ hands-upped.” 


2 This is not blasphemy but solid Bocr conviction. 


A Boer Mishna would be 


a more complacent document than was ever compiled by Jew or Roundhead. 
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pig is seeking to take revenge 
from behind his ant-heap for his 
slain horse, which lies like an 
inverted table, all four legs stiff 
in the air, and a good shot he 
is, verdom him! Now, too, 
away on the right out of range, 
a considerable party of horse- 
men is stealing fast over the 
grass, like the shadow of a 
wind- swept cloud, appearing, 
disappearing over the billowy 
rises and in the dips. They are 
galloping for the right of the 
ridge two miles away, thus out- 
flanking the Boers who hold the 
left thereof. They reach its 
foot, spread rapidly upwards, 
fan-wise, and in a few moments 
are on the summit: time to go, 
Burghers, if you mean to go! 
“Go!” roars the 4°7 from away 
back in the haze; “Go!” yells 
the immense projectile from the 
heights above, from middle air, 
from the riven earth, as it 
plunges with uproar terrific, 
amid whirling stones and steel 
and sheets of crimson flame ten 
yards in front of asangar. The 
squab faces blanch as they press 
themselves against the ground 
in homage to that awful avatar. 
“Go!” again commands the 
angry far-off sailor with thun- 
derous voice. They go; crawling 
and sidling down the hill, pale 
faces over shoulder, distended 
eyes marking the unseen track 
of the oncoming shell in the air. 
“Look where it comes again!” 
Was Hamlet’s noiseless visitant 
as terrible as this shrieking 
thing of death? It bursts over 
the crest-line, hurling its frag- 
ments after the flying men. 
The latter reach their ponies, 
leap into the saddle, and are 
off like the wind, bending low 
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over the_ saddle - bow, still 
looking backwards. A dozen 
bullets from the cavalry, now 
on their left, sighing over 
them like a little breeze, send 
them faster, as bending yet 
lower, they speed up the op- 
posite ridge, halt on its summit 
a second, and disappear all 
together, like dabchicks on a 
pond. On rolls the British 
column, one! two!—one! two! 
—as irresistible in its small 
way as the immense purpose 
it represents, no hurry, no lag- 
ging, no superfluous display 
of interest; how maddening 
to an enemy must be the 
steady middle-class determina- 
tion which, having with little 
pother agreed that a thing, a 
ridge, a country, an empire is 
desirable, straightway proceeds 
to take it, the more certainly 
and silently the more buffets 
come in the taking. There 
has been much talk and a 
pardonable fear of the Yellow 
Journalism, which has crept in 
amongst us like the blatant 
advertisements one finds in- 
serted between the leaves of 
good and solid books new from 
the bookseller. There are those 
who see in this new journalistic 
cult a sign of disease or decay, 
the yellowing flag of plague 
just unfurling from our ancient 
ship, signifying that the pesti- 
lence of public untruthfulness 
and hysteria, caught from in- 
fected foreign shores, is abroad. 
But surely there is no cause for 
alarm. Has not this glaring, 
noisy rubbish-fire but illumi- 
nated the drab and dignified 
silence of the British nation 
in the colossal task with which 
it has found itself confronted ? 
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Found itself, I say, for the sur- 
prise of the discoveries made 
by our nation in South Africa 
would have sent weaker men 
running drivelling and afraid 
before the doors of Janus, 
whining for them to be shut 
lest worse befall. 

Situation at 4 P.M., then, to 
borrow the phraseology of Al- 
dershot, as follows: Red force 
(British) in possession of high 
ground commanding the late 
site of the enemy’s laager; the 
latter, uncoloured,—unless one 
applies to them that antique 
hue not seen since Dr Johnson’s 
day, “sad-coloured,” —in full 
retreat northwards. Broken 
their peace of months, packed 
and shifted the unclean olla 
podrida of tarpaulins, seedy 
tents, and Wormwood-Scrub- 
bian pots and pans, atoms 


which fortuitously concoursing, 
compose that unfloral anthology, 


a Boer laager (this in honour of 
our mention of the trisyllable 
doctor !). But a Boer in flight 
is in his element, and never so 
full of resource and nerve. He 
is therefore the most recupera- 
tive soldier on earth, given a 
strong man, with a long strong 
tongue to meet him im cursu, to 
turn him, or at least stop him 
with horrible revilings, and 
with a genius too common 
among Boer leaders to be pro- 
perly termed genius, to point out 
to him a position as good or 
better than the one he has quit- 
ted. Nor do these particular 
Boers lack such a leader; they 
are stopped and turned, like a 
pack of riotous hounds on a false 
scent by the huntsman’s rate, 
and sulkily consent to lie along 
the hill-crest for positively 
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this night only. So through- 
out the bitter cold night they 
lie, blanketless, foodless, not 
over-sanguine of their com- 
mandant’s blasphemous-penta- 
teuchical promises of help on 
the morrow, a line of shivering 
Micawbers under the winter 
moon. Meantime the side-show 
methodically occupies their late 
ridge, methodically dines, and 
methodically lays itself down 
to slumber, all but the sentries 
who stand, rifle over shoulder, 
looking like black pumpsagainst 
the sky, thinking of the village 
pub with its warm red blinds, 
and its amber beer, glowing with 
ruby and opal lights when held 
between the eye and the roast- 
ing fire; what an oxymoron of 
a thought, here on this freezing 
ridge! “ Yes, it’s please to walk 
in front, sir, when there’s trouble 
in the wind”; but believe me, 
lonely soldier-man, there are 
eyes as kindly as the glow of 
the alehouse window looking to- 
wards you across the 7000 miles 
of chaos and old night—ay, from 
nearer than that ; for the writer 
is but one of many who know 
the thoughts and wishes chasing 
each other in that helmeted 
head of yours, who hears, as 
plainly as he does the ring of 
your rifle- butt on the frozen 
stone, the inaudible cry you 
send up, “ How long?” 

Who has not felt a longing 
to apostrophise that romantic, 
uncanny, desperately uncom- 
fortable hour which precedes 
the dawn? Clever men who 
have never seen it have done 80 
beautifully, so beautifully and 
sympathetically that one 3 
certain that they are clever; 
and that they have never seen 
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it. But the “stupid” British 
army in South Africa, which 
sees it daily, pictorially speak- 
ing, leaves it severely alone, 
merely referring to it as such 
and such an hour G.M. How 
intensely cold it is at 4 G.M. on 
this hill-top of ours! the sleep- 
ing men look like lines of im- 
mense sugar-loaves so covered 
and stiff with hoar-frost are the 
blankets which cover them. It 
is time to get up, the cooks are 
already crouching over their 
eternal task, the lighting of 
fires. The sentry of the last 
relief, who has stood immobile 
for two hours, begins to stamp 
his feet, blow on his frozen 
fingers, and feign catarrh; the 
sergeant of the picket, know- 
ing the signs, looks at his 
watch. “Time to get them 
up,” he mutters, eyeing the 
prone sugar-loaves with baleful 
stare. Then along the line the 
signal runs, no fluttering flags, 
but the burly, blue-nosed non- 
commissioned officer, remind- 
ing each grunting sleeper of 
England’s expectation of him 
by a jog with the rifle-butt, or 
a caress from the toe of his 
ammunition-boot. On he goes, 
his anathema answered by 
maranatha from each and all of 
his victims, huge earth-shaking 
beast that he is, What in 
animated nature is so insupport- 
able as a man awake whilst 
others sleep? But all are on 
their feet in no time. “No 
prayers, the morn being cold ” 
(to misquote butterfly Pepys), 
blankets are rolled and packed 
on the waggons, breakfast 
bolted (shade of Heliogabalus, 
et us hope no portion of your 
Punishment is early rising, to 


witness such fearsome speed in 
victualling !), and the troops are 
ready. Old Jones, muffled to 
the tips of his ears, is ready ; 
old Nelson is ready, with an 
icicle dependent from the end of 
his twenty-foot nose, sniffing the 
morning air with an elevation 
of 3000 yards, that being the 
distance of the ridge in front. 
During the night more than 
one message, flashed deviously 
by lamplight, has been received 
from the other three columns 
engaged in the converging 
movement. All have had fight- 
ing: two have had consider- 
able success, capturing a small 
laager, a Maxim gun, and 
a few prisoners. But all 
this delays marching, and no 
column of three is where it 
should be for the present pur- 
pose, the enclosing and utter 
absquatulation of the com- 
mando which had faced and 
fled from Colonel Jones the 
previous day. So that there 
are bolt-holes to north and 
east, particularly unfortunate 
directions, as in them lie two 
towns, one as aforesaid the 
present Boer headquarters, the 
other also strongly held: alack ! 
the “ best laid schemes gang aft 
a-gley”; it is poor sport hunt- 
ing foxes with the main earths 
unstopped. But there is yet 
a chance. If this commando 
can only be induced to stay 
where it is for the present, 
by judicious coquetting on its 
front, the other columns may 
make up lost time this day, 
and by evening the cordon be 
completed. The only force in 
position to do this being 
Colonel Jones’s, he, on this 
frosty morning, ponderously 
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determines to coquet, starting 
his delicate advances by send- 
ing his cavalry forward to 
“draw” the ridge in front. 
They go warily, every horse 
stepping like Agag, ears cocked, 
held short by the head, fearing 
the worst. A reconnaissance 
must be agony to a horse, with 
his uncanny premonition of 
danger, and his anxious re- 
sponding to anything tense in 
the atmosphere. But the ridge 
ahead is silent: higher and 
higher work the scouts, the 
taut reins relax, finally the 
leading men, as if by common 
impulse, take the bull by the 
horns, and trot briskly to the 
summit. It is empty! What 
game is brother Boer up to, that 
he lets the first trick go thus 
easily? On go the cavalry 


main body, over the crest, dis- 
appearing from view down the 
reverse slope. With an instinct 


born of eighteen months’ cam- 
paigning, the crowd upon the 
ridge behind bend their heads 
to listen for what seems bound 
to come. There is a pause, the 
intense silence of the early 
morning on the veldt rendered 
more intense by the stamp of a 
horse and the rattle of his head- 
chain. Then, like the roll from 
a tenor drum, the sound that 
all have been awaiting comes 
pulsating through the frosty 
air, rub-a-dub-a-dub-a-dub, the 
querulous rattle of Mausers 
making the most of their time 
with a transient target in front 
of them. It comes from a long 
low spur to our right front, 
pointing sideways like a huge 
index-finger across the slope 
down which our cavalry have 
trotted, and separated from it 
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by a rocky stream. Back like 
the wind thunder the latter, 
reappearing on the crest like a 
mob of wild horses,—no place for 
cavalry, an open slope under 
hot fire from across a stony 
spruit! They pull up with a 
jerk and dismount ; the horses 
are led in bunches under cover, 
and soon an animated crackle 
from the crest is answering the 
diminishing fire from the spur. 
Old Jones snorts like a war- 
horse. “I must have that spur,” 
says he, as indeed he must, 
seeing that it leads cunningly 
up to high ground from which 
the enemy can utterly command 
and enfilade our position. Who 
better to give it to him than 
those jolly harum-scarums the 
Colonial Irregulars? There is 
a bustle in their lines at the 
order to move out, a few mo- 
ments’ hurried conversation 
between old Jones and their 
white-moustached commander, 
then out they go, bump, bump, 
gingle, gingle, sombrero hats 
flapping as the pace increases, 
down into the valley and over 
the spruit, then with a hurroosh 
and a scamper up the opposite 
slope, straight for the razor- 
back of the spur, whilst the big 
gun lobs his shells deftly over 
them, dotting the razor-back 
with columns of powdery earth 
and smoke. The Boers, whose 
nerves are not as good as 
they were in those halcyon 
days in Natal, do not await 
the rush, but fly on the wings 
of terror down to a big donga 
they know of at the base of the 
spur. There, with the courage 
of rats in a hole, they turn and 
begin to pepper the ridge. The 
latter replying with interest, 
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there is a fine set-to of musketry, 
which comes pealing across the 
valley to us on our hill, like the 
sound of rain upon a tin roof. 
The Boers have their backs to 
the wall, evidently, or can it be 
that they are being reinforced ? 
Out with the telescope. Ah! 
what is that winding down the 
mountain - side beyond, now 
hidden beyond a spur, now ap- 
pearing over the smooth slope 
like a long black caterpillar? 
Boers, by all that is unfor- 
tunate, and in strength, 500 at 
least! A malison on that head- 
quarter town of theirs, and on 
the handsome untruthful man 
there commanding, with no eye 
for dramatic unities; behold 
him now complicating the plot 
in the most illicit fashion, turn- 
ing our side-show into that 
which will be cheap at a guinea, 
much less a sixpenny-bit. See 
also on the high ridges in pro- 
longation of the mountain, more 
Boers, dotting the skyline for 
miles, motionless as statues, no 
doubt scanning the punchbowl 
below them with field-glasses, 
ready enough if wanted. The 
commando on the mountain 
disappears in the vast recesses 
and kloofs at its base; away 
over on the spur the firing has 
dwindled into a slow but. con- 
tinuous dropping fire, like the 
big drops before a thunder- 
storm, and indeed there is a 
thundery feeling in the air! 
That commando bodes no good, 
and old Jones, with an anxious 
face, orders a company of in- 
fantry to prepare to reinforce 
the Colonials upon the spur. 
rs before they can move 

e storm breaks; there is a 
toar from the razor-back, an 
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angry spitting reply from 
the donga— worse, from the 
height commanding the crest 
of the spur on its right. From 
our ridge we can see black 
spots hurrying over the lofty 
downs: they have outflanked 
our fellows, by jingo! Now, 
Nelson! The old salt gravely 
swings round half right, takes 
one careful squint at the speed- 
ing figures, then boom! “ Bang 
in the middle of em!” yells 
every one. Well done, the spruce 
lord of thunder. Boom! and 
boom! again, before the first 
shell can land. Not for nothing 
has the big gun the magic 
letters Q.F. (quick-firing) em- 
blazoned on his breech-block : he 
can hurry when there is need 
can the old salt. It is too much 
for the Boers: they check and 
dawdle undecidedly, a splendid 
target. Boom! a bull’s-eye! 
they turn and flee whence they 
came: the flank is clear again. 
But the gallant Colonials have 
not got off scot-free either ; an 
officer and two men are lying 
dead gripping the long grass. 
No more side-show for them, 
their little part is played. They 
are buried where they fell, and 
we from the ridge note in silence 
through our glasses the picks 
rising and falling as the grave 
is dug, and later the little group 
which stands around it, com- 
mending to God the vanished 
ethereal of the earthly which 
lies so pale within it. Oh, the 
pity of it! Other two are 
jolted into us severely wounded ; 
one dies as soon as the white- 
covered waggon creeps behind 
our lines. At nightfall he too 
is laid to rest, and a sudden 
silence falls on chattering 
T 
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groups around the fires as the 
“Last Post” calls with an in- 
finity of pathos from the little 
valley behind up to his ascend- 
ing soul, Good-bye! good-bye ! 
Your duty done, comrade, turn 
into rest, awaiting the tremend- 
ous réveillé which shall waken 
all men. 

On the approach of night, the 
colonel sends orders to those on 
the spur to evacuate, and to 
retire on to the main position. 
The movement is effected with- 
out opposition, and all hands 
settle down together again, 
wondering not a little as they 
roll into the blankets as to the 
vagaries of shows in general, 
and of this side-show in parti- 
cular. 

But even before the first snore 
rises the situation changes. 
There is a sudden exclamation 
from a sentry, and a bustle at 
Is not that 


the signal-station. 
a lamp flashing away close by 
to the north-west, blink-a-blink, 


blink-blink? So the column on 
our left is in touch after all; 
now we shall see what we shall 
see. Off with a message to 
them, “Join us at dawn”; two 
Turks are better than one Turk 
all the world over, by sword- 
stroke or otherwise. The side- 
show rolls over in its blankets 
again, and is soon trumpeting 
to the stars its peace of mind. 

Dawn again—no lazy ser- 
geant-ridden dawn this time, 
but all men astir and ready at 
the first streak, looking towards 
the ridge from whence the lamp 
was blinking last night. Here 
they come, making best pace 
across the rolling veldt, horse, 
foot, and artillery; their ad- 
vanced scouts are already within 
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hail. The colonel trots down 
the slope to meet the command- 
ing officer, his plan already 
made. There are some farms 
nestling below the long slope, 
of which the spur seized yester- 
day is the summit, and they are 
known to contain supplies and 
forage, possibly women; all 
three munitions of war to the 
enemy—the latter perhaps the 
most valuable. What trait was 
it in old Mother Eve that has 
lived through the ages to ani- 
mate at last these stout-hearted 
daughters of far-away Friesland, 
uncouth shrews for the most 
part, but with something of 
stubbornness, of courage—nay, 
considering that their share in 
the buffets is but the taking of 
them—of heroism in them, which 
has spurred their fathers and 
brothers to the conflict more 
than all the mere concrete cook- 
ing, comfort, and information 
they have been able to supply? 
British arms have had no more 
powerful, insidious enemy than 
this herd of unenlightened, 
one-ideaed treacherous women, 
wherein, not only from the Boer 
point of view, but from that of 
all surveyors of mankind, they 
are to be thanked as contribut- 
ing to history something very 
much better than Carlyle’s 
“flat Nothing.” Patriotism 38 
at all times a formidable thing, 
and difficult to uproot, but never 
so difficult as when it is m- 
bedded like a reef of gold m 
the solid bedrock of ignorant 
womanhood, perhaps never 8? 
golden and beautiful, shammg 
the surrounding rubbish ito 
something very like oblivion. 
We hope that in days © 
come, when the passion and 
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hate of this conflict have re- 
turned dead to their father 
Death, men will speak of the 
fair things they have seen as 
freely as of the base and ignoble. 
It has always been the custom 
of the English to underestimate 
their enemy before rushing at 
him, but never until this war to 
vilify him when down. There 
has been much of the base and 
ignoble in our enemy, ’tis true, 
and but little fair, but, good 
lack! in what mine again is the 
gold in tons and the rubbish in 
ounces? Courage is fair, grit 
and stoutness of purpose are 
fair, death pro patria is fair; 
have not the Boers shown them 
all, unmistakable amid _ the 
treachery, bigotry, and vice— 
the rubbish which alone has 
been visible to too many of our 
seers ? 

So in these farms below us 
is something worth the taking, 
and the colonel means to take 
it, The spur must be recaptured 
as a preliminary: the Mounted 
Infantry of the new column 
shall try their luck this time; 
quick march every one else for 
the ridge in front of us, that 
which was yesterday held by 
our cavalry. It is soon reached, 
and is found to be of a semi- 
circular shape, with the convex 
side towards the enemy, and 
the troops, when disposed along 
its crest, will be able to afford 
4 very pretty exposition of 
diverging fire, Away over on 
the spur the Boers are stand- 
mg up watching our move- 
ments, being particularly thick 
on a little stony knob half-way 
e the sweeping slope, making 

° summit look quite bristly 


With their crowd of tiny up- 
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right figures. The two field- 
guns, arrived with the rein- 
forcement, mark them for their 
own, and bellow simultaneously 
at the precise moment chosen 
by old Nelson up on the ridge 
behind for his sonorous “ Be- 
gone!” The figures disappear 
before the projectiles can reach 
them, shell follows shell as the 
Mounted Infantry move out 
to their appointed task. They 
are in good hands are these 
** mounted feet’; no more dash- 
ing commander than their gal- 
lant captain, late of the Hussars, 
has ever galloped before his 
men. See how they extend 
whilst at a fast trot, which, 
as they breast the opposite 
slope, changes to a canter, then 
a gallop, then a swift irresis- 
tible rush as they near the 
summit; they are upon it in 
a twinkling, despite an agi- 
tated pop! pop! from the 
boulders which cover it,—a 
gallant sight, beholding which © 
the breath is held in anxiety 
and admiration. Not legiti- 
mate Mounted Infantry work, 
an Aldershot critic would say, 
this charging of kopjes. Per- 
haps not, but something very 
much better, my purist friend 
—soldiers’ work; the work of 
the handy man, who, seeing a 
job ahead, does it in the quick- 
est possible time without refer- 
ence to a text-book. South 
Africa will henceforth be known 
as the grave of certain regula- 
tions eke of reputations. This 
time the Boers, thoroughly un- 
nerved, do not stay their flight, 
but gallop madly back to the 
high hills beyond, pursued by 
the shells from the 4‘7 to the 
extreme limit of his range. 
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One, dropping a few yards in 
front of the mob, turns them as 
a flock of sheep are turned by 
the dog. They race up a donga 
to the. left and pull up out of 
range, but in full view, on the 
side of a mighty green down. 
Oh for that missing north-east- 
erly column of ours! Would 
British troops but appear where 
they should appear, on the 
higher ridge behind them, that 
commando would be on the 
march to Handsupdorp to- 
night. But the farms are 
clear at any rate. Two mule- 
waggons are sent bowling down 
to them with an escort. No 
women, only a confused mass 
of bedding, furniture, and 
household goods; the buildings 
are fairly stuffed with the 
stuffy belongings of a Boer 
family or families. In one 
room alone there are seven 
beds ranged alongside one an- 
other; a regular barracks this 
farm, and an ordnance store 
to boot, for the lofts are full 
of fodder and mealies, refresh- 
ment for man and beast. Out 
with them all, no time to 
dawdle with that commando 
angrily looking on from the 
shelf above: already a few of 
the more adventurous spirits 
have crept forward and begin 
to snipe at the groups around 
the farms. The mealies, &c., 
having been flung out into a 
heap, a match is set to them 
and they flare up with a roar. 
Now a note is brought to the 
officer in charge—“ Have found 
the women hiding in the spruit- 
bed.” And lo! they came along 
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the path, a piteous, untidy 
procession,—women in dirty 
sun-bonnets, old, young, mid- 
dle-aged, with children multi- 
tudinous hanging to their 
skirts with terrified grip. No 
pleasant task this. On to the 
waggons with them, first fling- 
ing mattresses, bedding, bun- 
dles of clothing (already packed 
in anticipation of a move). 
Now ladies, please, forgive us, 
it is our duty, and after all 
each one of you may mean 
another week’s war if we 
leave you in peace, to feed 
those scoundrels up there on 
the mountains. Away we go, 
two waggon-loads full, full 
speed up the slope, with the 
shells singing over our heads 
towards the snipers, and the 
long whips cracking like rifle- 
shots. One woman secretly 
throws away a bit of crumpled 
paper. It is picked up and 
opened, a letter to one of the 
Boer officers from his wife. 
Listen, reader, and judge if a 
woman be a munition of war 
or no :— 

“Beloved husband,” it begins, 
“the British are in sight, and 
the bombs are already coming 
over our house. Now I know, 
like you, what it is to be under 
shell-fire. If I am taken, do not 
think of me; fight on to the 
very last, and God keep youm 
safety.” ! i 

Is there nothing of nobility 
in this? If there be not, nobil- 
ity must be but an affair of 
frontiers after all, not to be 
found beyond its political bound- 
aries, instead of the cosmopolitan 


— 





' An exact translation of a letter actually dropped by a Boer woman under 
circumstances such as related above. 
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thing one has been comforted to 
imagine it. No wonder, with 
letters like this in his filthy wal- 
let, that so many a lazy porcine 
Burgher has found it in his soul 
to forego his ignoble inclination, 
the ottwm sine dignitate which 
is so remarkably good enough 
for him, to set his teeth “and 
fight to the last.” 

It is now near closing-time 
for our Side-Show. The big 
arena calls two out of the four 
performers in it to more heroic 
“turns,” and the other two must 
return whence they came, to 
duties even less tinselled and 
exciting—the dull daily round 
and common task of guard- 
ing the lines of communica- 
tion. The mule-waggons ar- 
riving at the ridge find the 
“properties” already packed, 
and all things in order for a 
move. Once more then see the 
column on the march, baggage 
in front this time, stepping it 
out for home, pipes alight, hel- 
mets awry as before, one! two! 
—one! two !—as imperturbable 
with purpose defeated behind 
them as when it was unknown 
before them. Is not this a more 
unique trait than the other in 
the psychology of nations, and 
to a foe more disheartening ? 
Curses on this wooden batterin g- 
ram of a people, they falter 
neither in defeat nor victory ; 
can nothing shake them? A 
question asked in too many 
quarters not to set the cynical 
laughing at Peace Conferences 
and similar mighty hy pocrisies. 
But the Boers, most practical 
of Mvestigators, see in this 


little column wending its way 
homewards an excellent field 
for experiment. It is not often 
that philosophers have before 
them the concretion of an idio- 
syncrasy to poke and prod at, 
wherein war is blessed amongst 
the sciences. Pursuing it no 
man need say, “I wonder,” or 
“it is probable,” who has two 
legs and arms from Heaven, 
and from Gehenna the para- 
phernalia of the science, for can 
he not straightway test his 
theories to the point of proof 
most positive? War isin truth 
a conflict between character- 
istics as much as between rifle 
and rifle——the timid fly before 
the bold, the doubtful hesitate 
in the faces of the determined. 
How curious has it often been 
to watch these warring spirits 
in action, with never a shot 
fired from the coarser weapons, 
merely the shift and sway of 
bodies of men whose psychologi- 
cal armaments are meeting each 
other in the empty air as surely 
as their bodies will, when the 
stronger Geist of one side has 
prompted it to hurl itself upon 
that with the weaker. 

And the Boers have a Geist 
which impels them almost ir- 
resistibly around the heels of 
a retreating enemy. I say 
“almost,” for there have been 
occasions when the artificial 
spirit of discipline has put up 
her iron hand to bar the way, 
and the truer wraith has been 
stopped, to the great loss of its 
owners, as must ever be when 
genuine tendencies are checked 
in any affair of life.? 
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But here there is nothing of 
this. No sooner has the rear- 
guard moved off than the 
Boers are after them, en- 
veloping the  fianks, firing 
from every little hollow and 
donga, galloping unseen to 
within a few hundred yards 
of the rearmost Britons. The 
latter halt and face about, 
there is a sharp interchange 
of fire, then a sudden ces- 
sation of the fusilade from 
the enemy’s side. The Boers 
have no idea of being hit back, 
so they lie flat and wait, until 
reassured by the silence the 
infantry rise and resume their 
march after the column. Up 
get the Dutchmen again, bang! 
bang! bang! others canter up 
and the fire is redoubled. The 
company of the rear- guard, 
sorely pestered, halts again, 
and a message is sent forward 
to the field artillery. The two 
guns are unlimbered, and open 
fire over the heads of the prone 
men, making splendid practice, 
the Boer fire ceasing at the 


second shell. There is another 
pause, then another shrapnel 
to make sure, and on we go 
again. Ten minutes later, 
bang! bang! bang! again 
from behind, and an exact 
repetition of the former nuis- 
ance of halting and unlim- 
bering the guns. Three times 
more does this happen before 
the column, having crossed a 
drift at the foot of the ridges, 
enters a stretch of bare veldt 
where the Boers cannot follow 
without exposure. There have 
been a few casualties, a mounted 
infantryman killed, two others 
missing, but a lucky shrapnel 
was seen to drop two or three 
of the little black mounted 
figures who incautiously showed 
themselves on a ridge. There- 
after the march is unmolested, 
and our Side-Show, only one of 
hundreds of its sort, ceases 
to have any interest, if in- 
deed it ever had any, with 
such mighty goings-on to 
be seen all around for the 
asking. 





and other places. It requires no great tactical knowledge to perceive how 
greatly this semi-discipline of the enemy on such occasions militated against 


them, and in our favour. 
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A LANGUID SESSION AND A LIBERAL FARCE, 


THE parliamentary session of 
1901 opened under circum- 
stances of a very unusual 
character. It is many years 
since, either within or with- 
out the walls of Parliament, 
so little interest has been 
excited by the progress of 
public affairs. Of course par- 
ticular classes and particular 
schools of politicians have not 
been inattentive to the measures 
with which they are specially 
concerned. But that is a 
different thing. The nation at 
large has not once been roused 
to anything like a general 
demonstration either against or 
in favour of any proposed 
change. The political atmos- 
phere has become almost as 
languid as that which was 
breathed by the lotus-eaters. 
The session has gone by like 
a tale that is told, and no one 
cares to ask his fellow what 
has been done or left undone. 
It seems as if it had only been 
born yesterday, and in a fort- 
night more it will be dead. 
We can recollect nothing at all 
like it since the days of Lord 
Palmerston, the difference being 
that what was then the quietude 
of satisfaction is now the lassi- 
tude of exhaustion. People 
cannot spare more than a cer- 
tain amount of emotion for 
national concerns as distinct 
from their own, and if this is 
absorbed by one class of sub- 
jects it cannot be given to 
another. The strain on public 
feeling occasioned by the South 
African war has been very 


great; and when gradually it 
became apparent that the 
nature of the struggle had 
changed, and that a period of 
great victories and great disas- 
ters—all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war—was to end in 
a wearisome and monotonous 
guerilla contest, as the noblest 
river in Europe is lost eventu- 
ally in swamps and ditches, a 
reaction set in, which spread 
very naturally through many 
other channels as well. 

Then came our all-absorbing 
calamity —the death of the 
Queen ; she who had been our 
sovereign so long that none but 
old men could recollect any 
other; who seemed a part of 
our national life; and one from 
whom we could scarcely realise 
the possibility of parting. 
These two successive drains 
upon those reservoirs of public 
feeling, which in England are 
but rarely drawn upon, left 
little for the work of legisla- 
tion, which usually fills the 
public mind from February to 
August. Men’s hearts were 
unattuned to the everyday 
routine of parliamentary busi- 
ness. We must all have ex- 
perienced similar periods of 
depression or excitement in our 
private lives, when circum- 
stances of unusual interest or 
moment deprived us for a time 
of all inclination to attend to 
our regular work. Such is 
certainly one cause to which 
must be attributed much of 
what has been called the 
lethargy of the session, or, in 
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the language of the Opposition, 
the lethargy of the Govern- 
ment. Ministers are but men; 
what the public in general are 
feeling they too must be 
supposed to feel. Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr Balfour could no 
more be unaffected by the 
circumstances we have men- 
tioned than the man in the 
street. We are told that the 
time may come when the peo- 
ple will look for greater vigour 
in legislation! When that 
time arrives there is no reason 
to doubt that Government will 
supply the want. At present 
there is no popular enthusi- 
asm to be observed about any- 
thing whatever; there is no 
question on which any great 
public meeting could be sum- 
moned, stinging speeches de- 
livered, and strong resolutions 
passed amid loud acclamations. 
In this state of public feeling, 
is it fair to be constantly re- 
proaching the Government with 
their want of vigour? 

It scarcely lies in the mouth 
of the Opposition to do so; for 
undoubtedly when the Opposi- 
tion is incapable of performing 
its proper functions, it is always 
very likely that Governments 
will neglect theirown. Power- 
less Oppositions make indolent 
Administrations: this is an old 
parliamentary truth, and it has 
been signally exemplified dur- 
ing the last six months. And 
not only is the Cabinet itself 
liable to exhibit weakness under 
these conditions, but the rank 
and file of the party are apt to 
grow careless of their duties as 
well, in the face of an enemy 
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from whom they think they have 
nothing to fear, and to believe 
that no sacrifice can be required 
of them by a Government which 
is virtually unassailable. But 
Ministers themselves, and all 
experienced statesmen, know 
better. They know the bad 
moral effect of a close division, 
or perhaps even a defeat on any 
important question, though it 
may be reversed the next day ; 
and they naturally shrink from 
pressing forward contentious 
measures at a time when they 
cannot rely on the daily support 
of their normal majority. There 
is a good deal therefore to be 
said when we hear the Govern- 
ment accused of weakness, and 
vacillation, and _irresolution. 
They share in that reaction, 
and in that peculiar form of 
mind superinduced by such 
events as we have named, what 
the ‘Daily Telegraph’ calls 
“the public torpor”; and they 
are encouraged to give way 
to it partly by the paralysis 
of those whose duty it is to 
rouse them out of it, partly by 
the unsteadiness of men who 
become enervated with the dog- 
days, and, like a thirsty army 
when water is approached, can 
with difficulty be kept in their 
ranks. 

Of the measures mentioned 
in the Queen’s Speech three at 
least were of first-class import- 
ance: one because it concerned 
the safety of our country and 
our empire ; another because It 
had been long promised, and the 
public, hoping that it would 
bring some slight relief to the 
overburdened ratepayer, wer? 
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impatient of delay ; and a third 
because it is to the moral and 
material condition of the British 
people what the first-mentioned 
is to our imperial and military 
welfare. We refer of course to 
the reconstruction of the army, 
the Secondary Education Bill, 
and the promised measures for 
“the prevention of drunken- 
ness”; and to these must be 
added the financial measures 
rendered necessary by our 
“military and naval require- 
ments” and by the expense 
of the war in South Africa. 
It was therefore from no dearth 
of questions of great inter- 
est that the public displayed 
comparatively little curiosity 
with regard to what Parlia- 
ment was doing. In other 
days the first measure in the 
list by itself would have been 
the talk of the London season. 
Last spring it was only a nine 
days’ wonder. And we doubt 
whether, even two months ago, 
any one but a military expert 
could have given even an out- 
line of its principal provisions. 
It was all the more to the 
credit of the Government on 
that account that they stood 
to their guns. But they seem 
after all to have won more ap- 
plause by the frankness with 
which they acknowledged the 
defects of the War Office than 
by the means which they have 
taken to repair them. As we 
discussed the whole subject at 
some length last April, we need 
not travel over the same ground 
again. Our opinion of it may 

summed up in the homely 
old proverb that the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. 

under the new system we 


get the men we want, well and 
good. The scheme looks fair 
enough on paper. But it is 
still to be regretted that the 
Commander-in-Chief has not 
been reinstated in his proper 
position as head of the army. 
His removal from it was due to 
the vulgarest form of Radical- 
ism, and Conservatives ought 
to have restored him. 

The provision made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
meeting our increased expendi- 
ture can only be spoken of in 
rather blended tones. We hail 
the new sugar duty and the 
coal-tax as tantamount to an 
admission that we have almost 
reached the limits of direct 
taxation, and that the burden 
of expenditure must again be 
distributed over a wider area. 
But the grace of this admission 
is materially marred by an 
addition of twopence to the 
income-tax, which of course 
was meant as a sop to Cer- 
berus, that is, to silence, if 
possible, the complaints of those 
fanatical economists who depre- 
cate all taxes on articles of gen- 
eral consumption. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach is the strongest 
man in the Ministry, but even 
he was afraid of them. We 
decline to congratulate him on 
the success of what was prac- 
tically a bribe. To buy off 
the supporters of a bad sys- 
tem by a further concession 
to it that you may be allowed 
to do an honest action, which 
a bolder front would have 
enabled you to do without it, 
may be a convenient political 
contrivance, but is not a very 
dignified one for a Conservative 
Government with a majority of 
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a hundred and fifty. They 
should have raised a larger 
loan, and left the income-tax 
alone. 

However, the Army Bill and 
the Finance Bill, taken alto- 
gether, must be regarded as 
good work, and quite suffi- 
cient to redeem the session 
from any charge of barren- 
ness or triviality. But we 
are sorry that the previous 
coquettings of the Government 
with the Education question 
have gone so far as to compel 
them to give precedence to it 
over one of far greater urgency 
— namely, the temperance 
question. We _ could have 
waited for the other, with no 
great harm to anybody. But 
drunkenness is a great na- 
tional danger, and a deadly 
curse, destroying the lives of 
both sexes, morally and physi- 
cally. It is the cause of half 
the crime which fills our jails, 
and feeds the scaffold with 
its victims? Ignorance walks 
hand-in-hand with it, we grant, 
but not the kind of ignorance 
which Government Education 
bills attack. Against that kind 
of ignorance ample provision 
was made by Mr Forster’s bill 
of 1870. What is the good of 
teaching boys and girls who 
have already passed out of this 
stage of ignorance to dally with 
Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses, if the end of it all is 
the public-house? Neither the 
country nor the boys them- 
selves would be a penny the 
worse for not knowing things 
which will be useless to them 
in after-life. But they will be a 
great deal the worse for the 
formation of intemperate habits, 


which may exclude them from 
honest work, drive them into 
vicious courses, and  eventu- 
ally land them in the dock. 
Against the root and founda- 
tions of this gigantic evil 
Government do _ practically 
nothing ; while they are willing 
to impose grievous burdens on 
the whole nation in order that 
the children of the labouring 
classes may pick up a smatter- 
ing of French and Latin, know 
the names and dates of a few 
great writers and a few great 
events, and just learn enough to 
make them discontented with 
their lot. 

Of such knowledge as this 
the good effect, if any, very 
speedily evaporates, while the 
bad effects survive in the shape 
of the cravings inspired by 
it: the belief, namely, that 
they are now too “ genteel” for 
manual labour or what not, 
and are bound to find some 
other path in life for them- 
selves more in harmony with 
their literary acquirements. It 
is from such stuff as this that 
the revolutionary class in all 
countries is recruited ; and it 1s 
to promote such dubious ends 
as these that the Government 
have neglected a duty about 
which there can be no two 
opinions. Lord Salisbury says 
the country is not ripe for 
Temperance legislation. But if 
we wait till it is, legislation will 
no longer be required. In the 
case of constitutional, ecclest- 
astical, or legal reforms, it may 
be well to wait till the country 
is ripe for them. But legisla 
tion which is intended to sup 
press a prevailing vice to which 
half the nation js addicted must 
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be undertaken, if it is to do any 
good, while the disease is still 
at its height. If we wait till it 
abates we may leave it alone 
altogether. 

The withdrawal of the Edu- 
cation Bill is to be regretted 
for the reasons above given. 
The Government have talked 
so much about it, and laid so 
much stress on its importance, 
that its withdrawal at the 
eleventh hour, without any 
better reasons than those as- 
signed by Mr Balfour, naturally 
irritates the public, and is set 
down as another instance of the 
weakness which the Govern- 
ment are thought to have dis- 
played throughout the session. 
The character of the measure 
was well known. No further 
time was wanted for explana- 
tion; and unless there is any 
other reason in the background 
which has not yet come out, 
Mr Balfour must have been 
actuated solely by the diffi- 
culty of fighting a conten- 
tious measure through the 
House of Commons in the dog- 
days, with the possibility also 
of being obliged to sit into 
September. We are as much 
against prolonged sessions as 
either Mr Balfour or the 
youngest Tory member in the 
House can be; and we know 
what has often been said about 
important bills being forced 
through Parliament at the fag- 
end of the session, in a wearied 
and listless House of Commons, 
With the thermometer all the 
time Standing at 80° in the 
shade, _ But there are cases in 
Which it may be better to face 
all these objections rather than 
mortgage the time of another 
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session to fulfil the obligations 
of the current one. And our 
readers may remember that it 
was under much the same con- 
ditions that Lord Palmerston 
carried the Divorce Bill in 
1857, one of the hottest sum- 
mers we ever had; and Mr 
Disraeli the India Bill in 1858, 
a still hotter one. 

So much for the dropped bill. 
As for the question itself, we 
have never been much in fa- 
vour of State-aided education 
beyond a certain point, and in 
England that point has long 
since been passed. The only 
kind of ignorance which it is 
the duty of the State to com- 
bat is the ignorance which is 
dangerous to society. When it 
goes beyond this it exceeds its 
proper function ; and the kind 
of knowledge which is thus 
artificially fostered in a class 
not fitted for the reception of 
it is as dangerous to society as 
ignorance, if not indeed a great 
deal more so. As we have al- 
ready said, the class thus pro- 
duced is the nursery of agitation 
in every country in Europe. In 
fact, the results of defective 
legislation on the liquor ques- 
tion, and of excessive legislation 
on the education question, come 
to pretty much the same thing ; 
and the Government of this 
country, whether Conservative 
or Radical, has been guilty of 
both. Mr Forster’s bill of 1870 
did all that was necessary ; and 
the one hopeful sign for the 
future is that Lord Salisbury’s 
Government has at last mus- 
tered courage to set their foot 
down on the abuse of it, first 
publicly exposed by the Cocker- 
ton judgment. Mr Balfour’s 
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language on this point leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is quite 
possible that the public may 
have to pay in the end for the 
same kind of education as the 
judgment declared to be illegal. 
But it is a great thing to have 
it declared to be illegal, and to 
have that decision indorsed by 
his Majesty’s Government. It 
administers a well-earned snub 
to the arrogant pretensions of 
the School Boards, and their 
claims to “develop” the Act 
of 1870 to any extent they 
choose. This doctrine of devel- 
opment, which, under another 
form, is exactly the same as New- 
man’s, required to be promptly 
checked. The Radical pedants 
who can see no salvation out- 
side the School Board pretend 
that all their encroachments 
and .usurpations were really 
wrapped up in Mr Forster’s bill, 
and were necessarily part of 
his intention, although he didn’t 
know it himself. Such purely 
technical instruction as may 
be demanded in the interests 
of our commerce and manufac- 
tures does not come within the 
scope of these remarks. We 
see no harm, but rather much 
good, in State schools of in- 
dustry, intended to qualify our 
artisans for battling with for- 
eign competition. But that is 
a totally different thing: that 
is an education obviously cal- 
culated to be of the greatest 
practical use to them in after- 
life. What is called, in the 
educational slang of the day, 
“the higher culture” is just 
as obviously not so. 

What it 7s, may be learned 
at a glance from Sir John 
Gorst’s speech on the 8th 


of July. It comprises seven 
modern languages, Latin, Eng- 
lish literature, music, and danc- 
ing, which last is taught under 
the name of “physical exer- 
cise,” just as hares used to be 
called lions in former days on 
account of the game-duty. Can 
any one pretend to say that 
it was in Mr Forster’s mind in 
1870 that the money of the 
ratepayers should be danced 
away in this fashion? And 
it is not merely the girls who 
are trained in this branch of 
calisthenics. In the “higher” 
dancing—as we are bound to 
call it— boys and girls are 
taught together. Really the 
thing is too ludicrous. Even 
Dr Macnamara, after hearing 
Sir John Gorst’s speech, was 
obliged to say that “he was 
sorry all this had not been told 
to the House before.” This is 
what the theory of development 
has brought us to: and we are 
now told that in the original 
bill of 1870, when the Educa- 
tion rate was fixed at 3d. in 
the pound, lay the germs of 
all these additional subjects, 
—all the languages of modern 
Europe, Latin, the piano, and 
the polka! The Roman Catholic 
idea of development is nothing 
to this. We might just as well 
say that Greek iambics and 
the differential calculus were 
wrapped up in the alphabet. 
The London ratepayers have 
long groaned under the iniqutt- 
ous school board rate. But we 
wonder how many of them 
knew that this large slice 
taken out of their hard-earned 
income went to teach Tom 
Roberts, who ought to be 
working at some honest trade, 
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to whirl round the room in a 
valse with Polly Edwards, who 
ought to be out at service or 
mending the family stockings. 
A fit preparation this for the 
music-hall and the casino, but 
hardly for the work by which 
ninety-nine hundredths of the 
labouring classes are destined 
to earn their bread. We hope 
the Government bill of next 
session will set all this to 
rights, will separate primary 
and secondary schools by a 
clearly marked line, and will 
lay down some strict definition 
of technical instruction, de- 
claring on what branches of 
it the public money may 
legitimately be spent and on 
what not. Dancing, of course, 


may be brought under the head 
of technical instruction if it 
is thought desirable that the 
youth of either sex should get 


their living by that accom- 
plishment. But it is not very 
likely—not if they know it— 
that the public will allow the 
rates to be squandered any 
longer on training young 
women to be ballet-girls. 

The gist of the one - clause 
bill is very easily explained. 
Government have determined 
that the School Board shall 
not be the authority for second- 
ary education; and the sub- 
jects in dispute, as they belong 
to secondary education, are not 
to be left in its hands. Why 
should they be? Why fly in 
the face of the judgment of a 
court of law, the soundness of 
which nobody impugns, or in- 
troduce a partial measure on a 
different principle from that on 
Which the whole scheme is to be 
founded. The demand is ab- 
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surd. But the Opposition are 
wild with disappointment, and 
feverish with spite — passions 
which unfortunately they have 
found fresh means of gratifying 
now that the closure has de- 
stroyed the old ones. The multi- 
plication of useless questions, 
and the prolongation of sham 
debates on private bills, for the 
sole purpose of interrupting 
public ones, serve their purpose 
well enough, and may even now 
succeed in extending the session 
to September. When this sort 
of thing is complained of, Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
retorts that the Opposition 
are fenced in with barbed wire. 
No doubt he is quite conscious 
of having sat down upon it 
once or twice in his efforts to 
assert himself; and his own 
friends do not seem inclined to 
lend him any plaister. He must 
have injured himself seriously 
by his speech on the adjourn- 
ment of the debate on the 17th 
of June. 

The fate of several other 
Government measures is still 
at this moment in suspense. 
The Factory and Workshops 
Bill, the Agricultural Rating 
Bill, and the Education Bill 
will certainly be passed. The 
Beer Bill and the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquor to Chil- 
dren Bill are not Government 
measures, but will probably 
become law; and a bill will 
have to be passed for the alter- 
ation of the King’s title. The 
Drunkards Bill was abandoned 
by Mr Balfour on the 22nd 
of July. 

We hope our readers will 
excuse us for having kept them 
waiting so long before coming 
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to the great event of the session, 
before which Education Bills 
and Rating Bills, and even still 
more important ones, fade into 
temporary insignificance. The 
split in the Liberal party did 
at last awaken the public out 
of their political lethargy, and 
they began to find during June 
and July that the newspapers 
were really worth looking at. 
The “split in the Liberal 
party,” which throughout June 
and more than half of July 
was the prominent topic of 
conversation in political circles, 
and monopolised a large share 
of the space at the disposal of 
the daily papers, began with 
a speech by Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman at Edinburgh 
on the 31st of May. In this 
he spoke strongly against de- 
manding “unconditional sur- 
render” from the Boers, and 
advocated on their behalf “ full, 
free, and early self - govern- 
ment.” A fortnight after- 
wards, at the Holborn Restaur- 
ant, he spoke to the same effect 
in still stronger terms. And 
on the question of adjourning 
the debate in the House of 
Commons, on June 17, he de- 
nounced the “ barbarities” of 
which we had been guilty in 
no measured phrases. Well 
might Mr Balfour say it was 
not the Government who were 
to blame for the prolongation 
of the war, and the thousand 
miseries and burdens by which 
it was accompanied ; but those 
who deliberately encouraged 
the Boers to persevere in 
a hopeless struggle, by lead- 
ing them to believe that they 
had allies in England who 
would force the Government 
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to ive in. The Boers 
naturally concluded that what 
had been done once might 
be done twice, and that the 
surrender of 1881 would 
probably be repeated in 1900. 
The memory of Majuba Hill 
and what followed has made 
the language of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his 
followers ten thousand times 
more dangerous than it would 
have been had ‘no such retro- 
spect existed. 

It was necessary, of course, 
that these disloyal and _ mis- 
chievous outbursts should be 
answered by some one of equal 
authority with that section of 
the Liberals who have given 
a patriotic support to the 
Government; and on the 20th 
of June Mr Asquith replied in 
a long and powerful speech, 
which so gratified the Liberal 
Imperialists that they resolved 
to give him a dinner in 
honour of it. He answered 
the invitation in a letter 
which was published on the 
2nd of July, in which he 
said that “his governing aim 
had long been to attempt to 
convince the people that there 
is a preferable and practicable 
alternative to a Government 
with whose policy, or want of 
policy, a large and growing 
number of them are every day 
becoming more profoundly 
wearied and dissatisfied.” This 
of course is a perfectly legit 
mate aspiration in Mr Asquith, 
which may very possibly be 
realised when the Liberal party 
has cast its slough in the shape 
of Sir Henry Campbell- Banner 
man, Sir William Harcourt, 
and two or three more, but no 
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till then. In these few words 
Mr Asquith lays down a policy 
and shows us the line of cleav- 
age between the two sections of 
the party with unmistakable 
clearness. To build up once 
more a united and powerful 
Opposition, in harmony with 
public opinion, and in a position 
to take office, whenever the 
wheel of time should bring 
round the retirement of the 
Conservatives, is the object 
which the Liberal Imperialists 
set before themselves. But in 
this design Bannerman and 
Harcourt and the débris of the 
old Gladstonian peace-mongers 
can have neither part nor parcel. 
The word has gone out against 
them, and the writing on the 
wall is in their own hand. 

On the day following the 
appearance of this letter the 
titular leader of the party 
spoke again at Southampton, 
and Liberal Imperialists waited 
anxiously to see whether he 
would say anything calculated 
to bridge over the chasm which 
yawned between himself and 
Mr Asquith. They waited 
mm vain, Either with singular 
maladroitness, or from sheer 
loss of temper, he uttered words 
which seem to close this chapter 
of our party history :— 


“It has always been difficult, it is 
how seemingly impossible, to preserve 
unity, owing to the persistent schemes 
and efforts of a few men who, under 
the Influence, I imagine, of some per- 
Sonal jealousy or antipathy of their 
own, are constantly and actively en- 
gaged in magnifying and embittering 
such differences in political opinion as 
ve, All I will say to-night is that 
‘ 's time to be done with these prac- 

‘ces. I shall appeal—I shall appeal 
my fellow.members of the party in 
¢ House, and, if need be, beyond 
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them to all true Liberals throughout 
the country, for their support in the 
effort to put down this disorder and 
to restore efficiency to the great his- 
torical party to which we belong.” 


Bravo, Bumble! These “ por- 
ochial paupers” are becoming 
a little too insolent. This pas- 
sage can never be explained 
away, more especially as its 
author took care to emphasise 
it at the meeting of the party 
which he summoned soon after- 
wards at the Reform Club. 
However, he only made matters 
worse, for in trying to prove 
that there was no_ great 
difference of opinion between 
the two sections, he was obliged 
again to fall back on these 
“personal antagonisms ” which 
he said were the chief obstacles 
to unity. To say that there is 
no great difference of principle 
between Liberal Imperialists 
and their opponents is simply 
to ask us to disbelieve the 
evidence of our senses; hence 
these personal antagonisms 
have to be added to the 
account: and we find that the 
two parties are opposed to each 
other, not merely as political 
contradictories, but to a great 
extent also as.personal enemies ! 

Well, the great meeting at 
the Reform Club, which was 
to set everything to rights and 
to proclaim the perfect confi- 
dence of the whole Liberal 
party in Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s leadership, duly 
came off. He had appealed to 
the party, and to the party he 
went. The solemn sham which 
followed has been so happily 
described by Lord Rosebery 
that little more is required to 
expose its true character. Sir 
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Henry and Sir William Har- 
court made haste to exercise 
their boasted freedom in as 
marked a manner as possible. 
Speaking at the Eighty Club 
two days afterwards, Sir W. 
Harcourt again attacked the 
Government on the score of 
their inhumanity. And the 
very next day, at Pontypridd, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man assured his hearers that 
the Government had “ poisoned 
the springs of peace.” He 
again held out strong en- 
couragement to the Boers to 
prolong the war: and this only 
three days after the Liberal 
Imperialists, represented by 
such men as Mr Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey, had _pro- 
claimed their confidence in 
his statesmanship, and their 
willingness to accept him as 
leader ! 

Lord Rosebery’s letter to the 
City Liberal Club, published on 
the 16th of July, is the most 
important political paper which 
has been published in this 
country since the Tamworth 
Manifesto. Read together with 
Mr Asquith’s letter, it lays the 
foundation of a new party. 
The utter impracticability of 
such a reunion of sections as 
the meeting at the Reform 
Club so gravely professed to 
represent is exposed by him 
with a cogency and concise- 
ness as clear as a mathematical 
demonstration. “The Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons,” 
he says, “has met and united or 
reunited on the double basis of 
a hearty and undisputed allegi- 
ance to its leader and a complete 
liberty of action and dissent on 
the one vital question before the 


country.” And he proceeds to 
prove that any such union, in 
spite of outward show, is in 
reality impossible. The Liberal 
party may continue to repeat 
the words “We are one,” but 
there can be no more practical 
truth in them than in the cele- 
brated “We are seven” of 
Wordsworth’s little child. 


“ These,” says Lord Rosebery of the 
party differences—“ these are supreme 
Issues : none greater ever divided two 
hostile parties. Politically, it is 
urged that this is a transient differ- 
ence, and that it will cease to operate 
when the war is over, so that the 
party will then reunite without difii- 
culty. I do not think so. Those 
who entertain these hopes ‘ know not 
the stomach of this people.’ . . . The 
truth is that statesmen who dis- 
sociate themselves from the nation in 
a great national question, such as a 
war, in which all strive and suffer to- 
gether, dissociate themselves for 
much longer than they think.” 


Burke knew this, if Fox did 
not. “Yes,” said he in reply 
to Fox, “there is a loss of 
friends. I know the price of 
my conduct; our friendship is 
at an end.” Statesmen who 
have differed from each other 
on such “supreme issues” as 
are involved in the South 
African war cannot sit down 
together again when it is all 
over as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The same question will 
always be potentially before 
them, and any sudden accident 
may make it actual. They 
might act together in Opposr 
tion for a few years when only 
social questions were uppél 
most; for their peculiar opi 
ions on Imperial interests 
might be held in_ reservé 
But they could never form 
a Government. The British 
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Government, even in the most 
peaceable times, has always 
Imperial questions and Impe- 
rial interests on hand, which, 
however unobtrusive at certain 
intervals, may become urgent 
at a moment’s notice. The 
Government of the country, if 
it is to command the confi- 
dence of the people, must 
always be prepared for such 
a crisis—must know its own 
mind, and be ready to act 
with decision as soon as the 
necessity arises. It is quite 
clear that a Government 
formed out of the two sec- 
tions of the present Opposition 
could never answer to this 
description; and that there- 
fore, as Sir Edward Grey 
says, it could never be in- 
trusted with the responsibili- 
ties of an administration. The 
nation would never place the 
Empire at the mercy of 
a Government composed of 
such materials. But an Op- 
position which can never look 
forward to taking office is no 
Opposition at all. No Govern- 
ment would be afraid of it ; and 
such conditions, if they became 
chronic in the House of Com- 
mons, must mean the extinction 
of party. Therefore, we repeat, 
the idea of the Liberal party 
again acting together as a 
wnited Opposition and fulfilling 
the constitutional functions 
Which it is the business of an 
Opposition to discharge, is the 
merest illusion. It is impos- 
sible. One or other of the two 
Sections must prevail, as Lord 
Rosebery says, if the Liberal 
Opposition is ever again to be 
’ party in the proper sense of 
the word. “It cannot contain 
VOL. CLXX.—NO, MXXX. 
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these two schools of thought, 
and remain an efficient instru- 
ment.” 

And Lord Rosebery strength- 
ens and indeed establishes this 
contention beyond the reach of 
cavil, by pointing out that this 
is not “an isolated question or a 
sudden cleavage. It is only 
one of a group; the cleavage is 
of long standing.” 


“The severance is one not simpl 
on the war, which will terminate with 
the war, but a sincere, fundamental, 
and incurable antagonism of principle 
with regard to the Empire at large and 
our consequent policy. . . . Take, for 
example, Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Sir 
Edward Grey, both honoured names 
in Liberalism, Both hold with in- 
tense conviction opinions on foreign 
and Imperial policy which cannot by 
any conceivable compromise be re- 
conciled. And yet the party is to 
unite on the recognition and toleration 
of both. The real cause, then, in 
my judgment, of the weakness of 
the Liberal party is an honest and 
irreconcilable division of opinion on a 
group of questions of the first im- 
portance. This is not the fault of 
any leader, nor is it in any sense a 
personal matter. It is the evolution 
of our Empire and of Imperial feeling 
during the past twenty years which 
has produced this divergence. It 
could not perhaps have been avoided, 
and it cannot now be healed, or even 
concealed, by a party meeting. One 
school or the other must prevail if the 
Liberal party is once more to become 
a force.” 


Lord. Rosebery only laughs 
at Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s petty jealousies and per- 
sonal antagonism as worthy of 
the mind which suggested them. 
The comparison of the right 
honourable baronet to Issachar 
was cruel, though indeed in 
some sense complimentary. 
But Sir Henry’s speeches do 
smack grievously of Tadpole 
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and Taper, and look pitiful 
indeed by the side of the great 
first principles which we are 
now called upon to choose be- 
tween, Who is right and who 
is wrong in this august con- 
flict it will be for history to 
decide, when the two theories 
can be tested by their fruits, 
and the mists of passion 
which hang over them in 
the immediate present shall 
have passed away. It may 
be that the Little Eng- 


‘landers are the prophets cry- 


ing in the wilderness, “ Who 
hath believed our report!” or 
they may be only the eccentric 
few who are always found at 
such times to dissever them- 
selves from the popular faith, 
in the fond belief that the 
people are on their side, merely 
because they are the noisier 
party of the two. If so, they 
have certainly on this occasion 
mistaken the grasshoppers for 
the oxen; or rather, we would 
say, are playing Dame Parting- 
ton’s part in trying to stem the 
tide of public feeling with that 
familiar article of kitchen furni- 
ture immortalised by Sydney 
Smith. And we prefer this 
metaphor, because to imagine 
Sir Henry Campbell - Banner- 
man trundling a mop would 
be to think of the right man 
in the right place for once. 
We see it stated that the 
“‘conscientiousness ” of the anti- 
Imperialists will tell greatly in 
their favour in future; and we 
are informed that it was only by 
the respect which they gained 
through their opposition to the 
French war that the Whigs 
were enabled to carry out their 
social reforms when they came 


into power. It is conveniently 
forgotten that if Whig princi- 
ples had prevailed a hundred 
years ago, we should have had 
a French army in England. 
and that social reform and 
the British Empire would have 
vanished together. 

Sir Edward Grey’s speech at 
Peterborough, July 17, was only 
after all Lord Rosebery’s in 
other words. He said it was 
necessary for the Liberal party 
to dispel the national mistrust 
of them in regard to foreign 
affairs before they could do any 
good. This is only saying that 
of the two sections into which 
they are divided one must 
prevail over the other. When 
that is done,—when the Liberal 
party have “peeled,” and re- 
covered their former health and 
strength,—then, as Sir Edward 
says, they may be in a position 
to undertake some great work, 
and regain their own self-re- 
spect, and the respect of the 
public at the same time. But 
this is only what Lord Rose- 
bery says himself, and we can- 
not see that he was bound to 
go any farther. He indicated 
his own sense of the hopeless 
condition of the Liberal party 
when he retired from the 
leadership. That he had al- 
ready found his personal 1n- 
fluence unequal to the task of 
mending it might have been 
taken for granted, even had he 
not said so himself in his City 
speech on the 19th of July. 
The party has gone from bad to 
worse; and, as we gatherfrom the 
whole controversy of nearly two 
months’ duration, the cure must 
now be left to nature. A new 
Liberal party, “purged from all 
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anti- national elements,” and 
rising like the phoenix from the 
ashes of the old one, is what 
both Mr Asquith and Lord 
Rosebery look forward _ to, 
and are willing to wait for. 
They added little by their last 
two speeches to what they had 
already said. It all comes to 
the same thing. A great career 
lies before the Liberal party. 
It hasa great work todo. The 
people are ready to embrace it. 
The melting moment is at hand. 
Britannia is waiting to be 
wooed. But where is County 
Guy? In plain prose, this 
Liberal party is still only 
an idea. It exists as yet only 
in the minds of these states- 
men, and, as far as we can 
see, there it is likely to re- 
main. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will be no more in- 
clined to surrender his freedom 
than Mr Asquith. The Reform 
Club meeting, so far from re- 
uniting the Opposition, only 
stereotyped its dissensions, and 
postponed to the Greek kalends 
the restoration of Lord Rose- 
bery’s ideal, by laying down, as 
the only condition on which the 
two sections could act together, 
terms which make it absolutely 
impossible that they should 
ever take office. As long as 
both Sir Henry and Mr As- 
quith either sanction or con- 
nive at this “organised hypoc- 
risy,” Conservatives may sleep 
IN peace, 

This particular episode in the 
history of the Liberal party may 
how, we presume, be looked upon 
asclosed. If the letters and the 
Speeches, and the great meeting 
and the great banquet, have 
done little to promote the object 
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which writers, speakers, and 
diners all professed to have at 
heart, they have had this good 
effect, that we now have from 
the lips of the highest Liberal 
authorities the confession that 
the so-called “great Liberal 
party” has almost from the 
first been asham. Conservative 
writers have frequently called it 
so; but in former days all such 
statements were drowned in the 
Radical bellow which followed 
them—the bellow of men who 
knew well enough that the 
phrase represented a lie, and 
were afraid it should be found 
out. But now at last “the 
time has come to speak out” 
and to confess the imposture. 
After this confession the public, 
perhaps, may grant them ab- 
solution and give them another 
chance. But this time they 
must take their stand upon a 
truth, and no longer trust to 
the imposing phraseology of a 
brilliant orator, or in their own 
power of throwing dust in the 
eyes of the public, to disguise a 
falsehood. 

If Liberal speakers during 
the last six weeks have not 
done much for themselves, they 
have made up for it by abuse of 
their opponents. On this point 
they are all agreed. They 
liberated their minds _ pretty 
freely on the 22nd, when Mr 
Balfour announced the course 
of business for the remainder 
of the session, which he hoped 
to bring to a close by the 10th 
of this month. He stood to his 
guns, and quoted Mr Glad- 
stone’s opinion that six months 
was quite long enough for 
Parliament to sit; and so it is 
for everybody but a few gentle- 
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men who would probably like 
to eat, drink, and sleep there 
the whole year round. How- 
ever, the debate on this oc- 
casion only followed the usual 
course. A final volley of abuse 
is part of the game. Let it 
pass. But at the close of their 
labours it may be well for the 
Government to ask themselves 
whether any of it is deserved. 
If Ministers find it necessary 
to keep the House sitting 
through August, may it not be 
due to waste of time or want of 
firmness in February and March? 
If so much important business 
is huddled together at the end 
of the session, would this have 
happened had it been pressed 
forward more vigorously at the 
beginning? Here is a bill like 
the Agricultural Rating Bill 
obliged to be brought in under 
the ten minutes’ rule, giving 
the Opposition a _ legitimate 
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cause of complaint and ground 
for injurious imputations. We 
are very well aware that 
Ministerial carelessness has 
been ably supported by Liberal 
obstruction. But need the 
Government have allowed it 
such a measure of success? 
This is a question which if Mr 
Balfour and Lord Salisbury 
do not ask themselves, their 
followers will ask it for them. 
In our opening remarks we 
showed what allowance was 
to be made for the Government 
owing to the peculiar circum- 
stance under which Parliament 
was opened, and the political 
apathy which prevailed in con- 
sequence. We adhere to what 
we then said, and let bygones 
be bygones. But no such ex- 
cuses will exist when Parlia- 
ment reassembles next spring. 
And we sincerely trust there 
will be no need for them. 
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